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CHAPTER L 


PRELIMINARY . 1 

VV HEN tiTio right sense of historical proportion is more 
fully developed in men’s minds, the name of Voltaire 
will stand out like the names of the great decisive 
movements in the European advance, like the Revival 
of Learning, or the Reformation. The existence, 
character, and career of this extraordinary person 
constituted in themselves a new and prodigious era. 
The peculiarities of his individual genius changed the 
mind and spiritual conformation of France, and in a 
less degree of the whole of the West, with as far- 

1 The edition to which tho references aro made in the follow¬ 
ing pages is that published by Baudouin in 1826, in seventy- 
iivo volumes. This edition is to he distinguished from that 
known as the first Baudouin edition, published 1824-34, in 
ninety-seven volumos. Tho extent of tho difference botwoon 
thorn, which is entirely in favour of tho moro voMiminous 
form, may he seen in M. Qu^rard’s Bibliographic Valtairienne 
(p. 107). Tho largo number of complete mi elaborate 
editions of Voltaire's works, which were undertaken and 
executed in tho years between the overthrow of tho Empire 
and the overthrow of the Monarchy in 1830, is one of tho 
most striking facts in the history of books. 
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the impression of his character and work into the 
intelligence and feeling of his own and the following 
times. We may think of Voltairism in France some¬ 
what as we think of Catholicism or the Renaissance 
or Calvinism. It was one of the cardinal liberations 
of the growing race, one of the emphatic manifesta¬ 
tions of some portion of the minds of men, which an 
immediately foregoing system and creed had either 
ignored or outraged. 

Christianity originally and generically at once 
awoke and satisfied a spiritual craving for a higher, 
purer, less torn and fragmentary being, than is per¬ 
mitted to sons of men on the troubled and corrupt 
earth. It disclosed to them a gracious, benevolent, 
and all-powerful being, who would one day redress 
all wrongs and recompense all pain, and who asked 
no more from them meanwhile than that they should 
prove their love of him whom they had not seen, by 
love of their brothers whom they had seen. Its great 
glory was to have raised the moral dignity and self- 
respect of the many to a level which had hitherto 
been reached only by a few. Calvin, again, like some 
stem and austere step-son of the Christian God, jealous 
of the divine benignity and abused open-handedness 
of his father’s house, with word of merciless power 
set free all those souls that were more anxious to 
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look the tremendous facts of necessity and evil and 
punishment full in the face, than to reconcile them 
with any theory of the infinite mercy and loving- 
kindness of a supremo creator. Men who had been 
enervated or helplessly perplexed by a creed that had 
sunk into ignoble optimism and self-indulgence, became 
conscious of new fibre in their moral structure, when 
they realised life as a long wrestling with unseen and 
invincible forces of grace, election, and fore-destiny, 
the agencies of a being whose ways and dealings, 
whoso contradictory attributes of unjust justice and 
loving vindictiveness, it was not for man, who is a 
worm and the son of a worm, to reconcile with tho 
puny logic of human words, or the shallow consist¬ 
ency of human ideas. Catholicism was a movement 
of mysticism, and so in darker regions was the Cal¬ 
vinism which in so many important societies displaced 
it. Eacli did much to raise the measure of worth 
and purify the spiritual self-respect of mankind, and 
each also discouraged and depressed the liberal play 
of intelligence, the cheerful energizing of reason, the 
bright and many-sided workings of fancy and imagina¬ 
tion. Human nature, happily for us, ever presses 
against this system or that, and forces ways of escape 
for itself into freedom and light. Tho scientific 
reason urgently seeks instruments and a voice; tho 
creative imagination unconsciously takes form to 
itself in manifold ways, of all of which tho emotions 
can give good account to tho understanding. Hence 
the glorious su(Fusion of light which tho ardent desire 
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of men brought over the face of Europe in the latter 
half of the fifteenth century. Before Luther and. 
Calvin in their separate ways brought into"'splendid 
pro mi nence their new ideas of moral order, more than, 
two generations of men had almost ceased to care, 
whether there be any moral order or not, and had* 
plunged with the delight of enchantment among ideas 
of grace and beauty, whose forms were old on the 
earth, but which were full of seemingly inexhaustible 
novelty and freshness to men who had once begun 
to receive and to understand all the ever-living gifts 
of Grecian art and architecture and letters. If the 
Reformation, the great revival of northern Europe, 
was the enfranchisement of the individual from 
bondage to a collective religious tradition that had 
lost its virtue, the Renaissance, the earlier revival of 
southern Europe, was the admission to participate in 
the noblest collective tradition of free intellect which 
the achievements of the race could then hand down. 

Yoltairism_ may stand for the name of the Ren¬ 
aissance of the eighteenth century, for that name 
takes in all the serious haltings and shortcomings of 
this strange movement, as well as all its terrible fire, 
swiftness, sincerity, and strength. The rays from 
Voltaire’s burning and far-shining spirit no sooner 
struck upon the genius of the time, seated dark and 
dead like the black stone of Memnon’s statue, than 
the clang of the breaking chord was heard through 
Europe, and men awoke in new day and more spacious 
air. The sentimentalist has proclaimed him a mere 
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mocker. To the critic of the mdiool g e*. r i*- ; * 

compendious label, ho is the revolutionary do *i m * n *' 
To each alike of thucmuitltw nrilmdo* .*»•« t.» hi* mum 
is the symbol for the prevailing **f tne i>i hmi. 
Erudition figures him us shallow and a *ir.lr j ; * uUmo 
condemns him for pushing his hatred of spiritual f.u«e 
hood much tooHorimmly ; Uliri»tinu chant) l^-h »*••»» 
strained to ummink a demon from the depth?* U !l»* 
pit. The plain men of the earth, who ure apt u* 
measure the merits of n philosopher hy tin* uglh 
of his sympathy with existing sourtvji «f in.mfnrt, 
would generally approve the mayvm* of l*r TTnom* 
that ho would sooner sign a sentence f*»*• 
transportation than that of any felon who h.vt gou* 
from the Old Hailey these many >*utrh and that the 
difference between him ami Vuhain* waa so udghf* 
that ‘it would he difficult to settle the pn p^tum of 
iniquity between them.’ Those of a I! ^ imm* av.d 
professions who have the temperament who h m./al»*« 
strong expression for strong judgment, and u-dmi! 
phrase for grounded r»mwethiig have l-oit ~-.Tmndatr.«l 
by antipathy against Voltaire to » degree the. v my 
of them with latent turns fur humour men? m>.v, au 1 
then have even stirred a kind of ie;mhng *unp.,chy 
Tim rank vocabulary of malum and hale, that nmamue 
fringe of the history of npmi*»» k h&a r****-n«d tu*uy 
of its most fulminant fmum from rnio^ <4 W/.aue 
along with some from Volf.iir- lasnrii, wh*. nn« ,*«#•; * 
did not always refuse to f»tj|**w an - h.* \ 

example. 
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Yet Voltaire was tlie very eye of eighteenth- 
century illumination. It was he who conveyed to 
his generation in a multitude of forms the conscious¬ 
ness at once of the power and the rights of human 
intelligence. Another might well have said of him 
what he magnanimously said of his famous contem¬ 
porary, Montesquieu, that humanity had lost its title- 
deeds, and he had recovered them. The fourscore 
volumes which he wrote are the monument, as they 
were in some sort the instrument, of a new renascence. 
They are the fruit and representation of a spirit of 
encyclopaedic curiosity and productiveness. Hardly 
a page of all these countless leaves is common form. 
Hardly a sentence is there that did not come 
forth alive from Voltaire’s own mind, or was said 
because some one else had said it before. His works 
as much as those of any man that ever lived and 
thought are truly his own. It is not given, we all 
know, even to the most original and daring of leaders 
to be without precursors, and Voltaire’s march was 
prepared for him before he was bom, as it is for all 
mortals. Yet he impressed on all he said, on good 
words and bad alike, a marked autochthonic quality, 
as of the self-raised spontaneous products of some 
miraculous soil, from which prodigies and portents 
spring. Many of his ideas were in the air, and did 
not belong to him peculiarly; but so strangely rapid 
and perfect was his assimilation of them, so vigorous 
and minutely penetrative was the quality of his 
understanding, so firm and independent his initiative, 
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tdiat even these were instantly stamped with the 
express image of his personality. In a word, Voltaire’s 
“work from first to last was alert with unquenchable 
life. Some of it, much of it, has ceased to be alive 
for us now in all that belongs to its deeper significance, 
yet we recognise that none of it was ever the dreary 
still-birth of a mind of hearsays. There is no 
mechanical transmission of untested bits of current 
coin. In the realm of mere letters, Voltaire is one of 
the little band of great monarchs, and in style he 
remains of the supreme potentates. But literary 
variety and perfection, however admirable, like all 
purely literary qualities, are a fragile and secondary 
good which the world is very willing to let die, where 
it has not been truly begotten and engendered of 
living forces. 

Voltaire was a stupendous power, not only because 
his expression was incomparably lucid, or even because 
his sight was exquisitely keen and clear, but because 
he saw many new things after which the spirits of 
others were unconsciously groping and dumbly yearn¬ 
ing. Nor was this alL Fontenelle was both brilliant 
and far-sighted, but he was cold, and one of those 
who love ease and a safe hearth, and carefully shun 
the din, turmoil, and danger, of the great battle. 
Voltaire was ever in the front and centre of the fight. 
His life was not a mere chapter in a history of litera¬ 
ture. He never counted truth a treasure to be 
discreetly hidden in a napkin. He made it a per¬ 
petual war-cry and emblazoned it on a banner that 
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was many a time rent, but was never out. of the 
field. 

This is the temper which, when the times are 
auspicious, and the fortunes of the tight, do not hurry 
the combatant to dungeon or stake, raises him into a 
force instead of leaving him the empty shadow of a 
literary name. There is something in our nature 
that leads men to listen coolly to the most eager 
hints and pregnant innuendoes of scepticism, on the 
lips of teachers who still in their own persons keep 
adroitly away from the. fiery darts of the officially 
orthodox. The same something, perhaps a mural 
relish for veritable proofs of honesty, pet haps u 
quality of animal temperament, drives men to grasp 
oven a crudity with fervour, when they see it wielded 
like a battle-axe against spiritual oppression. A man 
is always so much more than his words, as we feel 
every day of our lives; what he says has its momentum 
indefinitely multiplied, or reduced to nullity, by the 
impression that, the hearer, for good reasnus or bad, 
happens to have formed of the spirit and moral size 
of the speaker. There arc things enough to bo said 
of Voltaire’s moral size, and no attempt is made in 
these pages to dissemble in how much he wan condemn" 
able. It is at least certain that he hated tyranny, 
that he refused to lay up his hatred privily in his 
heart, and insisted on giving his abhorrence a voice, 
and tempering for his just rage a fine sword, very 
fatal to those who laid burdens too hard to bo borne 
upon the conscience and life of men. Voltaire's com 
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temporaries felt this. They were stirred to the quick 
by the sight and sound and thorough directness of 
those ringing blows. The strange and sinister method 
of assault upon religion which we of a later day watch 
with wondering eyes, and which consists in wearing 
the shield and device of a faith, and industriously 
shouting the cry of a church, the more effectually to 
reduce the faith to a vague futility, and its outward 
ordering to a piece of ingeniously reticulated pretence; 
this method of attack might make even the champions 
of prevailing beliefs long for the shrewd thrusts, the 
flashing scorn, the relentless fire, the downright 
grapples, with which the hated Voltaire pushed on 
his work of c crushing the Infamous/ If he was 
bitter, he was still direct If he was often a mocker 
in form, he was always serious in meaning and 
laborious in matter. If he was unflinching against 
theology, he always paid religion respect enough to 
treat it as the most important of all subjects. The 
contest was real, and not our present pantomimic 
stage-play, in which muffled phantoms of debate are 
made to gesticulate inexpressible things in portentously 
significant silence. The battle was demoralized by its 
virulence. True; but is this worse than to have it 
demoralized by cowardice of heart and understanding, 
when each controversial man-at-arms is eager to have 
it thought that he wears the colours of the other side, 
when the theologian would fain pass for rationalist, 
and the free-thinker for a person with his own ortho¬ 
doxies if you only knew them, and when philosophic 


A man like Montaigne, ns h** been -aid, emild 

slumber tranquilly on the pillow *.f dmibb mutent 
to live his life, leaving many qmM mm opm Such 
mens meditations, when composed m the mimd 

literary fonn prujnu* to them, ate lutuiMly the ♦b-ljelit 
of people with whom the world fair!;, well 

materially, who have sensibility im«m r ;h to be aw are 
that there are unseen lamb of kuna In* -e :m i truth 
beyond the present, and dentinmn beyond ri,mi »*wn , 
but whose sensibility is not intense and ,u ie:-* «m -m/h 
to make wholly unendurable to them umnutim uny 
acquiescence in half thoughts and faint gur-wi, and 
pale unshape n embryos of social sympathy. Thne 
are conjunctures when thin mingling of appmhemmn 
and ease, of aspiration and content, »‘f fimomm ad\ o» 
ture and reflective indolence, is tie* nvtmal mo**! of 
oven high natures The great tides of nfvmuV.iuei 
swell so tardily, that whole generation that might 
have produced their share of skilful and mtiepid 
mariners, wait in vain for the full flood *» n which the 
race is home to new shores. 

Nor assuredly is it well for men that every aye 
should mark either a revolution, nr the slow inward 
agitation that prepares the revolution, or that doubter* 
and destroyers should divide between them all adntira 
tion and gratitude ami sympathy. The violent 
activity of a century of great change may end in a 
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victory, but it is always a sacrifice. The victory may 
more than recompense its cost. The sacrifice may 
repay itself a thousand-fold. It does not always 
repay itself, as the too neglected list of good causes 
lost, and noble effort wasted, so abundantly shows. 
Nor in any case is sacrifice ever an end. Faith and 
order and steady strong movement are the conditions 
which everything wise is directed to perfect and con¬ 
solidate. But for this process of perfection we need 
first the meditative, doubting, critical type, and next, 
the dogmatic destroyer. £ In counsel it is good tc 
see dangers/ Bacon said; ‘and in execution not to 
see them, except they be very great. ? There are, as 
history instructs us, eras of counsel and eras of exe¬ 
cution ; the hour when those do best who walk most 
warily, feeling with patience and sagacity and pains¬ 
taking for the new ways, and then the hour of march 
and stout-hearted engagement. 

Yoltaire, if he adroitly or sagely preserved his 
buckler, felt that the day was come to throw away 
the scabbard; that it was time to trust firmly to the 
free understanding of men for guidance in the voyage 
after truth, and to the instincts of uncorrupted bene¬ 
volence in men for the upholding of social justice. 
His was one of the robust and incisive constitutions, 
to which doubt figures as a sickness, and where 
intellectual apprehension is an impossibility. The 
old-fashioned nomenclature puts him down among 
sceptics, because those who had the official right to 
affix these labels could think of no more contemptuous 
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world, that worst enemy of the world ( l His inex¬ 
haustible patience of abuses that only torment others; 
his apologetic word for beliefs that may perhaps not 
be so precisely true as one might wish, and institu¬ 
tions that are not altogether so useful as some might 
think possible; his cordiality towards progress and 
improvement in a general way, and his coldness or 
antipathy to each progressive proposal in particular; 
his pygmy hope that life will one day become some¬ 
what better, punily shivering by the side of his 
gigantic conviction that it might well be infinitely 
worse. To Yoltaire, far different from this, an 
xrational prejudice was not the object of a polite 
coldness, but a real evil to be combated and over¬ 
thrown at every hazard. Cruelty was not to him as 
a disagreeable dream of the imagination, from thought 
of which he could save himself by arousing to sense 
of his own comfort, but a vivid flame burning into 
his thoughts and destroying peace. Wrong-doing 
and injustice were not simple words on his lips; 
they went as knives to the heart; he suffered with 
the victim, and consumed with an active rage against 
the oppressor. 

Nor was the coarse cruelty of the inquisitor or the 
politician, who wrought iniquity by aid of the arm 
of flesh, the only kind of injury to the world that 
stirred his passion. He had imagination enough and 
intelligence enough to perceive that they are the 
most pestilent of all the enemies of mankind, the 
sombre hierarchs of misology, who take away the 
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keys of knowledge, thrusting truth down to the 
{second place, and discrowning sovereign reason to he 
the serving drudge of superstition or social usage. 
The system which threw obstacles in the way of 
publishing an exposition of Newton’s discoveries and 
ideas was as mischievous and hateful to him as the 
darker bigotry which broke Galas on the wheel 
because he was a Protestant. To check the energetic 
discovery and wide propagation of scientific truth, 
he rightly held to he at least as destructive in the 
long run to the common weal as the unjust ex tor* 
mination of human life; for it is the possession of 
ever more and more truth that makes life ever better 
worth having and better worth preserving. And 
must we not admit that he was right, and that no 
age nor school of men nor individual has ever been 
mortally afraid, as every good man is afraid, of in¬ 
flicting any wrong on his fellow, and has not also 
been afraid of extinguishing a single ray from the 
great sun of knowledge ? 

It is well enough to say that in unscientific ages, 
like the twelfth century for instance, the bumor of 
books and the tormentor of those who wrote them, 
did not feel either that he was doing an injustice to 
man or a mischief to truth. It is hard to deny that 
St. Bernard was a good man, nor is it needful that we 
should deny it ; for good motives, owing to our great 
blindness and slow enlightenment, have made grievous 
havoc in the world. But the conception of justice to¬ 
wards heretics did not exist, any more than it existed 
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in the mind of a low type of white man towards a black 
man, or than the conception of pity exists in the mind 
of a sportsman towards his prey. These were ages of 
social cruelty, as they were ages of intellectual repres¬ 
sion. The debt of each to his neighbour was as little 
felt as the debt of all to the common faculties and 
intelligence. Men owed nothing to man, but every¬ 
thing to the gods. All the social feeling and intel¬ 
lectual effort and human energizing which had made 
the high idea of God possible and real, seemed to have 
expended themselves in a creation which instantly 
swallowed them up and obliterated their recollection. 
The intelligence which by its active straining upwards 
to the light had opened the way for the one God, 
became itself forthwith identified with the chief of 
the devils. He who used his reason was the child of 
this demon. Where it is a duty to worship the sun, 
it is pretty sure to be a crime to examine the laws of 
heat The times when such was the universal idea 
of the rights of the understanding, were also the times 
when human life was cheapest, and the tiny bowl of a 
man’s happiness was spilt upon the ground with least 
compunction. 

The companionship between these two ideas of dis¬ 
respect for the rights of man, and disrespect for reason 
or the highest distinction of man, has been an insepar¬ 
able companionship. The converse is unhappily only 
true with a modification, for there have been too many 
men with an honourable respect for a demonstration 
and a proper .hospitality towards a probability, who 
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look on the rights of man, without disrespect indeed, 
but also without fervour. To Voltaire reason and 
humanity were but a single word, and love of truth 
and passion for justice but one emotion. None of the 
famous men who have fought that they themselves 
might think freely and speak truly, have evor seen 
more clearly that the fundamental aim of the contest 
was, that others might live happily. Who has not 
been touched by that admirable word of his, of the 
three years in which he laboured without remission 
for justice to the widow and descendants of Galas ; 
1 During that time not a smile escaped me without my 
reproaching myself for it , as for a crime * ? Or by his 
sincere avowal that of all the words of enthusiasm 
and admiration which were so prodigally bestowed 
upon him on the occasion of his last famous visit to 
Paris in 1778, none went to his heart like that of a 
woman of the people, who in reply to ono asking the 
name of him whom the crowd followed, gave answer, 

1 Do you not know that he is the preserver of the Calas V 
The same kind of feeling, though manifested in 
ways of much less unequivocal nobleness, was at the 
bottom of his many efforts to make himself of con¬ 
sequence in important political business. We know 
how many contemptuous sarcasms have been inspired 
by his anxiety at various times to perform diplomatic 
feats of intervention between the French government 
and Frederick the Second. In 1742, after his visit 
to the Prussian king at Aix-la-Chapolle, he is supposed 
to have hinted to Cardinal Fleury that to have written 
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epic and drama does not disqualify a man for serving 
his ‘king and country on the busy fields of affairs. 
The following year, after Fleury’s death, when French, 
fortunes in the war of the Austrian succession were 
near their lowest, Voltaire’s own idea that he might 
be useful from his intimacy with Frederick seems to 
have been shared by Amelot, the secretary of state, 
and at all events he aspired to do some sort of active, 
if radically futile, diplomatic work. In later times 
when the tide had turned, and Frederick’s star was 
clouded over with disaster, we again find Voltaire the 
eager intermediary with Choiseul, pleasantly compar¬ 
ing himself to the mouse of the fable,'busily striving 
to free tho lion from the meshes of the hunter’s 
net. 

The man of letters, usually unable to conceive 
loftier services to mankind or more attractive aims to 
persons of capacity than the composition of books, 
has treated these pretensions of Voltaire with a 
supercilious kind of censure, which teaches us nothing 
about Voltaire, while it implies a particularly shallow 
idea alike of the position of the mere literary life in 
the scale of things, and of the conditions under which 
the best literary work is done. To have really con¬ 
tributed in the humblest degree, for instance, to a 
peace between Prussia and her enemies in 1759, 
would have been an immeasurably greater perform¬ 
ance for mankind than any given hook which Voltaire 
could have written. And, what is still better worth 
observing, Voltaire’s books would not have been the 
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living in a remote garden, constructing pa;»i, present, 
ami future out of Ilia own eonsciuumess, ia not 
qualified either to lead mankind safely, or t4> think 
on the course of human affairs currently. Kvery page 
of Voltaire has the bracing air of the life of the 
world in it, and the instinct which led him to week 
the society of the conspicuous actors cm the great 
acone was essentially a right one. 1 he bunk writer 
takes good advantage of his opportunity to a vane 
men expressly or by implication that he is tied* true 
king, and that the sacred bard ia a mightier man than 
his hero. Voltaire knew better. Though hiuuudf 
perhaps the most puissant man of letter.; that ever 
Hived, ho rated literature as it ought to U- mJrd, 
below action, not because writ ten speech is less el a 
force, but because the speculation and criticism «d 
the literature that substantially inilucnccH the world, 
make far less demand than the actual conduct of 
great affairs on qualities which are not rare in detail, 

. but are amazingly rare in combination, on temper, 
foresight, solidity, daring,—on strength, in a word, 
strength of intelligence and strength of character. 
Gibbon rightly amended his phrase, when he described 
Boethius not as stooping, hut rather as rising, from 
his life of placid meditation to an active share in tin* 
imperial business. That he held this sound opinion 
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is quite as plausible an explanation of Voltaire’s 
anxiety to know persons of station and importance, 
as the current theory that he was of sycophantic 
nature. Why, he asks, are the ancient historians so 
full of light? ‘It is because the writer had to do 
with public business; it is because he could be 
magistrate, priest, soldier; and because if he could 
not rise to the highest functions of the state, he had 
at least to make himself worthy of them. I admit,’ 
he concludes, ‘that we must not expect such an 
advantage with us, for our own constitution happens 
to be against it;’ but he was deeply sensible what an 
advantage it was that they thus lost. 1 

In short, on all sides, whatever men do and think 
was real and alive to Voltaire. Whatever had the 
quality of interesting any imaginable temperament, 
had the quality of interesting him. There was no 
subject which any set of men have ever cared about, 
which, if he once had mention of it, Voltaire did not 
care about likewise. And it was just because he was 
so thoroughly alive himself, that he filled the whole 
era with life. The more closely one studies the 
various movements of that time, the more clear it 
becomes that, if he was not the original centre and 
first fountain of them, all, at any rate he made many 
channels ready and gave the sign. He was the initial 
principle of fermentation throughout that vast com¬ 
motion. We may deplore, if we think fit, as Erasmus 
deplored in the case of Luther, that the great change 
1 CEuvres 3 xxxv. p. 214. 


very enervating. Let us make our account with the 
actual, rather than seek excuses for self-indulgence in 
pensive preference of something that might have been. 
Practically in these great circles of affairs, what only 
might have been is as though it could not ho; and 
to know this may well suffice for us. It is not in 
human power to choose the kind of men who rise from 
time to time to the supreme control of momentous 
changes. The force which decides this immensely 
important matter is as though it were chance. We 
cannot decisively pronounce any circumstance what¬ 
ever an accident, yet history abounds with circum¬ 
stances which in our present ignorance of the causos 
of thi ngs are as if they were accidents. 

In this respect history is neither better nor worse 
than the latest explanation of the origin and order 
of the world of organised matter. Here too we are 
landed in the final resort at what is neither more nor 
less than an accident. Natural soloction, or the 
survival of the fittest in the universal struggle for 
existence, is now held by the most competent in¬ 
quirers to be the principal method to which wo owe 
the extinction, preservation, and distribution of 
organic forms on the earth. But rho appearance both 
of the forms that conquer and of those that perish 
still remains a secrot, and to scionco an accident and a 
secret are virtually and provisionally the same thing. 
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In a word v there is an unknown element at t he hm t« <m 
of the varieties of creation, whether we agree t*» rail 
that element a volition of a supernatural being, »*r an 
undiscovered set of facts in embryology. S<» in hi^t* *r> 
the Roman or Italo-Hellenic empire, rising when it 
did, was the salvation of the West, ami yet the 
appearance at the moment when anarchy threatened 
rapidly to dissolve the Roman state, of a man with 
the power of conceiving the best design for the new 
structure, seems to partake as much of tin* nature »»f 
chance, as the non-appearance of men with similar 
vision and power in equally momentous crises, cm lies 
and later. The rise of a great constructive chief Ulr 
Charlemagne in the eighth century can lutuliy b** 
enough to persuade us that the occasion invumhh 
brings the leader whom its conditions require, when 
we remember that as ’concerns their demands the 
conditions of the end of the eighth century were m*r 
radically different from those of the beginnim* of flu- 
sixth, yet that in the earlier epoch then' nr.™* m» 
successor to continue the work of Them lone, \\V 
have only to examine the origin and fnudammLd 
circumstances of the types of civilisation that tulu 
western communities and guide their advam-e, iu 
discern in those original circumstances a tumrihing 
inscrutable, a certain element of what U *w though it 
were fortuitous. No science can m 3 *-t t.dl m'h»w 
such a variation from previously exiting m-a'in. 
as man had its origin; nor, any mm-e than rhi , , ,m 
history explain the law by which the iu,,.: -.tiihu.c 
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variations in intellectual and spiritual quality within 
the human order have had their origin. The appear¬ 
ance of the one as of the other is a fact which cannot 
be further resolved. It is hard to think in imagina¬ 
tion of the globe as unpeopled by man, or peopled, 
as it may at some remote day come to be, by beings 
of capacity superior enough to extinguish man. It 
is hard also to think of the scone which western 
Europe and all the vast space which the light of 
western Europe irradiates, might have oilored at this 
moment, if nature or the unknown forces had not 
produced a Luther, a Calvin, or a Voltaire. 

It was one of the happy chances of circumstance 
that there arose in France on tho death of Louis XIV. 
a man with all Voltaire’s peculiar gifts of intelligence, 
who added to them an incessant activity in thoir use, 
and who besides this enjoyed such length of days as 
to make his intellectual powers effective to tho very 
fullest extent possible. This combination of physical 
and mental conditions so amazingly favourable to tho 
spread of the Voltairean ideas, was a circumstance 
independent of tho state of the surrounding atmos¬ 
phere, and was what in the phraseology of pro- 
scientific times might well have been called provi¬ 
dential If Voltaire bail seen all that he saw, and 
yet been indolent; or if he had been as clear-sighted 
and as active as ho was, and yet had only lived fifty 
years, instead of eighty-four, Voltairism would never 
have struck root. 1 As it was, with his genius, his 
1 See Comto’s Philosophic Positive, v. 520. 
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industry, his longevity, and the conditions of the 
time being what they were, that far-spreading move¬ 
ment of destruction was inevitable. 

Once more, we cannot choose. Those whom 
temperament or culture has made the partisans of 
calm order, cannot attune progress to the stately and 
harmonious march which would best please them, 
and which they are perhaps right in thinking would 
lead with most security to the goal. 

Such a liberation of the human mind as Voltairism 
can only be effected by the movement of many spirits, 
and they are only the few who are moved by moder¬ 
ate, reflective, and scientific trains of argument. The 
many need an extreme type. They are struck by 
what is flashing and colossal, for they follow imagina¬ 
tion and sympathy, and not the exactly disciplined 
intelligence. They know their own wants, and have 
dumb feeling of their own better aspirations. Their 
thoughts move in the obscurity of things quick but 
unborn, and by instinct they push upwards in what¬ 
ever direction the darkness seems breaking. They are 
not critics nor analysts, but when the time is ripening 
they never fail to know the word of freedom and of 
truth, with whatever imperfections it may chance to 
be spoken. No prophet all false has ever yet caught 
the ear of a series of generations. No prophet all 
false has succeeded in separating a nation into two 
clear divisions. Voltaire has in effect for two cen¬ 
turies so divided the most emancipated of western 
nations. This is beyond the power of the mere 
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Hit in no Uior«i a deatnu!iv«** agency Uvau*«’ he drew 
hypocrite# and mxrumha, than lio^aei -h-siri/tivu 
Ot critical hermi*** \w inveighed ng&imi p.m and the 
6XCQSH of human vainglory. The rj*-^*h v, a.-. one of 
entire loyalty to i limit ami iU id***. V «dl<ot «n LiU »«*’*! 
perceived anti admired these trait* t«* tfi** fall 1 he 

greatest of all overthrowing ho »Uia)a umhu »:**«d 
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th:l t, it is toward* m.-h ay* a* th** tin* <•«* ^vl 

uf i-iniv W-IU.H and self that our endeu 

vour work*. W.< tight that other* may enjoy ; and 
many generation" struggle and *l"h.ite, that. one 
generation may hold something f><r ]>r>*v* tt. 

Thi- glories <>f tli'< ay' of le-uis ^l v - w, ' r " lt ‘ ,, 
climax of » set of idea* that instantly afterward" lost 
alik«' their grace, their usefulno**, and the firmne.w of 
their hold on the intelligence of men. A thgiulnsl 
and venerable hierarehy. an aUi’U .t and powerful 
monarch, a court of nay and Insurious nobles, all lost 
their grace because the eye* of men were mtddi-nly 
camdit ami appalled by the awful phantom, "hull 
was yet »n real, of a perishing nation. Turn from 
Rossuet’s oration* to Roiuj-nillohert'a l Mad <U In 
Francs; from the pulpit rhetorician^ courtly re 
minder* that, even majesty nmat 'lie, t« Vunban'" pity 
f„r the misery of the common people ;> from (Wneille 
and Racine to I.a Hruyf-reV picture of ‘certain wild 
animal", male and female, scattered over the field", 
bhtek, livid, all burnt by the aim, bound to the earth 
that, they die and work with unconquerable perti 
nacit.y ; they have a sort of articulate voice, and when 
they rise on their feet,, they ahow a human face, ami, 
in fuel, are men.' The contrast had existed for 
generations. The material misery caused by the wars 
of the great Uouia deepened the dark side, and the 

> Vuulsui ami am «.4»i t" >* "■'."*'! >» 

K:.nnmi,tr, ,{,< MJU-.-n, .WcV, imMe.hr.1 by 

Umti.uumli, I ‘M. 
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t’i‘Ufr .14 W .11 n'; A i ''4:' 
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t*nr rivui ..iti-m !*> a »I- .• tv. 2: * 3 , }, 

turn r»»:i*v;\< d, **.'•» r-.',. *.,V . , 

Thriv in tn< !» * \ ■ v „ 


i\m gaunt an l -.m a , j; • -.,. v , 

iu first \um\ friU'-v li,!H fhr I>. r*. <i i;,„ 

relations of non ha.i to*\»*r fad* \ ti • v.-r v t 
of *tatr.-*UiO?l Mf ph;c ** t n;'. , . . , , h 

to tit lh*-sr rv«*s « \ru w . A ’ v •, * • , j j 

exm rated in their hi*.at* a. VAu':< 4 * , ; * y,*» * 

cmt and pivparat-*rv. h u.i.. r-< p «. . .4 *. v n 

Junius and muhouty »4 n i j ■ 4A;.*m» 1 f 

the social fabric wrsr an v;. h a >t « */ 1( . 

touch of IVJuiuU tt*1.4 j.Aa! t-» tto V. ■ '('■ •/; . 
which instantly began 0* rr n*4,'„ Av 4 -*!Av ,0 i 
umi njipn.su a utendfaM and ^.vn. AA- Ame-e t,, 
ro&ftOft, Ho lung m the institution*} » hi- U pi..fe*l 

am of fair practical.!** t,* a . •■ m f: ,1 4 j; t ! 

tho tleatli 14 lamirt \l\, t n>.( . »4y t:.- -i.u*. »mi 
imxsiiH hut almt tha hikm! miliiv *..f ft p»n!u.il ami 
political ahmihitMru juw.i ..hviMi^h a y, ;;^ JU f VU i 

absolutism x>v* tumble tn tiuiiw.'m .■n a 4 . emu 
aamhlauce of unity unit thunKm-.;,! 
absolutism by its material imstlijina, j? • 
tendency to ropresn the iij J plicati..n ».f m 4 su-luii 
energy and thought to pnl.be n (ilW ji , and it, pm 
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suit. **f a y in iI*i? * j |** ? ?h-V «-t; fnvh* m4 

r-initially r-'-mn ;!.■■.. . t * m « 5 , ian I <2 • . 

aial int’.ii*.!.!»!*♦ in 1 • » r a- «»*♦» » *t nr'.<»n•>> u ^-4 t .u i• s!» ; 
rxhauniny th«- s« vum- > *•! lati-4 u.-JJ • an-l 

virinU-ily at”\run ; : ? h<- \rrv fan !*>»*! *»S h^l-Ual hs*. 

To l*rin.’ iv.ur.»n in?an atiu>*'*} h**t • ••*'» +h *1 .n, 

its tht* till h nt*‘ »'«•’!, t*» iolinil air l** fhr * L.iml-rr of 
flu* mummy. An»l ivanoti it a** r&a*:liy to La! \ok.uio 
}ir«»u:'hf ; !-• * nan"\v, ii «»• vuH, !<*•.< t-<>un-nn m 4 ?>.*» 
tifli iivo, too UIUni!iiM!f»i]y •h.. 4 «i*\ )»l|t ? :ti; ! r *n. 
An«i hh>.!! Jo. :v ; in' ?.V . --m • • * *L 1 

»iit!Vn*mv in fL** L >■'.*. ■ o • -<n rn-ai iii'i* •;.•'» "Lat 

in In am*.* ah-4u?.-.ia rhtuvh an-! •* Lnl Un-a** 
tin* 8in**w V rVnjn.-i »-i traa^n, winl^ ju Kuylan*! 

it frit a *■’;> r* l- •; :.• «nal ninniJirn* **, 

\i\i* iu>*n>*j*'♦!*.n, !>«-!%<iIi-jiom, rJnj* uo-'ioyy f 

That ill Flail*'.' i:\u-illttn L.nt J*rUr?.J ihn 

\\ h»4r »*! v<> Mi Ui»|»m V, 1" !•*!.« A -nil.;}*’ otrj* hft’i 

h»u*n Uluu totoanF aj*j !;■■■.i!i.in* w hilo in Fn.himi 
*nri») j»nii' i}*h"« to«*in .ioj»!i**»h h«4*.j«i fliry i<« r** **4 
any Liu4 ni aju-cuhan r i*n*!n .fma ’ Tin* m h i an*-* 
f|»i« III »t rl!»u li v r runny of f hr |»l iln i|4**a «4 *!»• o|«4.jan» 
tvitf Yollaitv, jv--rt ( jjhiI*^nj*}o'r, hf-t^nau, tufir, in 
Knyl;in4 t a I«an4 «»f h**ni‘4y 

*riaili!i»*nal auihouty, it i» Uis«\ UmI t»mn jaUtally 
ami fatally iin*h nnm*-4 m I « in> m Ih ft»ro llin liinr *4 
Yuli ail t\ hi oji« of thr in -■:* »!aiiUf* *4 think rt* t *%n4 
OIM’ of Ikh at»> Ali*l a! *4 »"-h* >|.lt ai 

writ nn hy nutn** mi »«iilrty mn^lr•-.,** aa M*»nh.u^nr J[ 

»n4 a|h4*u4iil#i no »lanyr?im ; 4y rational aa Ihn^-i-h \% hn 
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gavo a rank ami r»*n : hmmy n* »!*mb! mmi in .,h,nving 
that it* wriv Mu. h ami .:>!>.» <1 ri»- ■*. 1 >i* n-iirti’.Vrt 

I hsrounm nri M*'?h»»l hm! horn j.-: : •;. h»--i in i?',;;* 
ami ravin’.; tho *, hi . »*n i h»* < Ruin .t ■ i th»* « r n,<* 

of rrithal on hiughf.’t nil piv jm im»* ;i!i I HU*h"<n!yin 

matt nr* of hrlmh h.ni h* « u psiK* 4,nl in l’J’hn 
motaphy i*un ami tii»* rihin hmi r.vh ptwm.t p,j v..ml 
on tin* path of «* x.nrunotn*n, ami h i*I «\o h ixi•«i**».I on 
hmlmg f'ruimtiH for hrli«*f, or i«!*-n Mmw in;- ?h»- ahiinurt* 
of HUrll gruUUii.i with a fatal that matin 

hi'liof iiupomihhy « *« r*m t*r; •<iv r, »n»J 

\v;ts bout cm iwojuuiing tho a* >», pi-amm m a wrUin 
not of it loan U> tin* nhitiom* brtwnon nun ;u;»i the 
univt;m\ ami an tt» thn tumio ami i-map^-mma of t.hn 
univorno, with tho Soghai numm. Rni»\ whom* 
iuitocmlont .1 ami tmvinmm.ot wn.t ViuU^a.iut, w.m. 
c'uroloHH to ivphmr ( hut tnuvlul to havr rs Mrmm fur 
whatovor waa allows! to tvnumi. N»• paialRl aor 
hint *>f wpmlity is hoio inirmRtf hriwrrn tlm rnrr 
genius of Descartes ami Urn roUthrly l*»w»«r tjualitv 
of lUylo. Tho one, however high a pUro we may 
give to the* regeneration of thought rihvfni hv h&imn 
iu Kughuni, or to that wrought hy the brilliant group 
of physical expnrmieufaliMu in Italy, «t;li mail* a 
imw oporh in tho 4ev elupiu«’Ut **f the human min*!, 
for In* h:ul decisively separated knowledge faun thee 
logy, ami systematically cuimfifuted »cRnee The 
othnr hurt a place only in Urn hiafory ot rritirinm. 
But, although in widely dillerent way a, aiol with 
vtust diflort'uctt in iutoilrctuai mature*, th*y\ hath hiul 
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touched the prevailing notions of French society with 
a fatal breath. 

The blast that finally dispersed and destroyed 
them came not from Descartes andTBayle, but directly 
from Voltaire and indirectly from England. In the 
seventeenth century the surrounding conditions were 
not ripe. Social needs had not begun to press. The 
organs of authority were still too vigorous, and per¬ 
formed their functions with something more than the 
mechanical half-heartedness of the next century. 
Long familiarity with sceptical ideas as enemies must 
go before their reception as friends and deliverers. 
They have perhaps never gained an effective hold in 
any community, until they have found allies in the 
hostile camp of official orthodoxy, and so long as that 
orthodoxy was able to afford them a vigorous social 
resistance. Voltaire’s universal talents made one of 
the most powerful instruments for conveying these 
bold and inquisitive notions among many sorts and 
conditions of men, including both the multitude of 
common readers and playgoers in the towns, and the 
narrower multitude of nobles and sovereigns. More 
than this, the brilliance and variety of his gifts 
attracted, stimulated, and directed the majority of 
the men of letters of his time, and imparted to them 
a measure of his own singular skill in conveying the 
principles of rationalistic thought. 

The effect of all this was to turn a vast number of 
personages who were officially inimical to free criticism, 
to be at heart abettors and fellow-conspirators in the 
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colour to the compositions *»{ ttoeie win* « 
not at all atleeted by its dpeiuu. 1? n* !i 
that Voltaire by the ertr-midm ^ v 
alit.y gave a pre.uliar tone and hfe even t.< 
adhered moat staunchly to the nne;ent ♦ - ■■ 

champions of authority were driven !t< del*- 
cause by the unusual weapons of ra!iona:i # > 
Voltaire had never written, untienit} 
for instance, have found such a ?a4»her *‘U e* 
that most able and eminent of tva*'ii»*n.u n 
de Maist.ro. In reply to the fn\«*un?^ jo-m 
the apologists of Catholicism, that whatever e 
its assailants may present in the product. of tin o ty 
teaching which they repudiate, one cun *>n!> ay tint 
there would bo at least as much justice in inuinf umn^ 
that the marked improvement which lo-.u pine in 
the character and aims of the priesthood *»ii list 
Regency and the Revolution, 1 was an obbeuium 
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de quelques ima do sea mcmilircs, it y mt jam-ti* d*us > n.^n !e 
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au moment ot la Kuvnlutum l'u .Mirpn», plu* c ! >n>» |4u? 
national, moins retranch6 claim lent rtcttl*-a vrrh^iy ivm, mma 



unconsciously incurred to those just ami liberal ideas 
which Voltaire, had helped ao powerfully to spread. 
Do Maistro compares Reason puttitig away Revelation 
to a child who should heat its nurse. The same 
figure would servo just as well to describe the thank' 
leanness of Relief to the Disbelief which has purged 
and exalted it. 

One of the most sinking features of the revolution 
wrought by Voltaire is that it. was the one great 
revolt in history which contained no element of 
asceticism, and achieved all its victories wit hout resort 
to an instrument so potent, inflexible, mid easy, hut 
so gravely dangerous. Such revolts are always 
reactions against surrounding corruption and dark- 
ness. They are the energetic protests of the purer 
capacities and aspirations of human nature ; and as is 
the inevitable consequence of vehement action of this 
sort, they seem for a while to insist on nothing loss 
than the extirpation of those antagonistic parts which 
are. seen to have brought life into such debasement. 
With this stern anger and resolve in their hearts, 
men have no mind to refine, explain, or moderate, 
and they are forced by one of the strangest instincts 
of our constitution into some system of mortification, 
which may seem to clear the mud of the taint of sur¬ 
rounding groHsncss. In such exalted mood, there is 
no refuge but in withdrawal from the common life 
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a system to defend is the enemy of the famous man 
who destroyed the reigning system of his day, with 
engines that seem to point with uncomfortable direct¬ 
ness against all other systems. Every one who 
thinks that we have turned over the last leaf of the 
hook of knowledge, what over the inscription that he 
may find written upon it, naturally detests the whole 
spirit and impulse of one who felt all his life that 
ho and liis generation wore tho first band of men 
who had shaken off their chains, and ascended to the 
light of the sun and the contemplation of some por¬ 
tion of an inexhaustible universe of realities. Hence, 
the partisans of the Christian religion, in any of its 
forms, have dealt unrelenting contempt and hatred to 
the foe who did more than any one else to reduce 
their churches, once so majestically triumphant, to 
their present level, whore they are forced under 
various guises and with much obsolete pretension to 
plead for the tolerance of rational men, on the com¬ 
paratively modest ground of social fitness. Their 
hostility, we may agree, is not very astonishing, when 
wo reflect on tho provocation. 

Many of those, however, who have least hope of any 
future revival of the ancient creed, and who least re¬ 
gret its fall, are even less hostile to the Jesuits than 
they are to Voltaire. Comte, for example, who elabor¬ 
ated a doctrine with a corresponding system of life 
deduced from it, and the central principle of whose 
method of social action and movement is to destroy 
by replacing, has adjudged an emphatically secondary 
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has known how to abide in patient contentment with 
an all but purely critical reserve, leaving reconstruc¬ 
tion, its form, its modes, its epoch, for the fullness of 
time and maturity of effort to disclose. It has been 
the fatal quality of the genius of his countrymen, 
from Descartes down to Comte, to decline to rest on 
an uncompleted interpretation of experience, and to 
insist on a hasty supplement of unconcluded analysis 
by what is virtually an a 'priori synthesis. Yoltaire 
deserves no special praise for this abstention from a 
premature reconstruction; for it probably was not so 
much the result of deliberate persuasion that we must 
wait on the time, as of an inability to conceive of need 
for a cultus and a film ordering of our knowledge, as 
prime demands of human nature and essential con¬ 
ditions of stable progress. Whatever value we may 
set on this sage reserve, the fact that Yoltaire had no 
scheme for replacing the scheme which he destroyed, 
accounts very amply for the disparagement of him 
by those who think almost any fabric of common and 
ordered belief better for men than the seeming chaos 
of intricate and multitudinous growths which now 
overspread the field of European opinion. And does 
it not involve us in a defective conception of the way 
in which human progress accomplishes itself, to place 
in our calendar of benefactors, supposing us to com¬ 
pose a calendar, only those who have built up truth, 
to the exclusion of those who have with pain and 
labour helped to demolish impudent error'? Has 
Jericho always fallen without the blasts from the seven 
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from fcho views and aspirations of tlio best men, as if 
it had had its root in the base artifices of the worst: 
that what ought to have gone on, and would have 
gone on, as a process of soft autumnal dissolution, 
was converted by the infection of Yoltairo into a 
stained scene of passion and battle: that assuming to 
possess and to furnish men with a broad criticism of 
life, ho left out of life its denpost, holiest, and most 
exalting elements, while he narrowed and depraved 
criticism from its right rank as the high art of stating 
and collating ideas, down to an acrid trick of debate, 
a thing of proofs, arguments, and rancorous polemic. 
It is certain that there is much truth in this parti¬ 
cular strain of objection to Voltaire’s power and his use 
of it, or else it would not have found mouthpieces, as 
it has done, among some of the finest spirits of the 
modern time. But it is the natural tendency of the 
hour rather to exaggerate what weight there really is 
in such criticism, which, though claiming to bo the 
criticism of temperance and moderation and relativity, 
does not as a matter of fact escape the fatal law of 
excess and absoluteness even in its very moderation 
and relativity. In estimating an innovator’s method, 
all depends on the time and the enemy j and it may 
sometimes happen that tho time is so out of joint* and 
the enemy so strong, so unscrupulous, ho imminently 
pernicious, as to leave no alternative between finally 
succumbing, and waging a war of deliverance for which 
coming generations have to bear the burdens in feuds 
and bitterness; between abridging somewhat of the 
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not strive, but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient, in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves.’ The history of the churches is in one 
of its most conspicuous aspects the history of a pro¬ 
longed outrage upon these words by arrogant and 
blasphemous persons, pretending to draw a sacred 
spirit from the very saint who uttered them. We 
may well deplore that Voltaire’s attack, and every 
other attack of the same sort, did not take the fair 
shape prescribed by the apostle to the servant of the 
Lord, of gentleness, patience, and the instruction of a 
sweet and firm example. But the partisans of the 
creed in whose name more human blood has been 
violently shed than in any other cause whatever, 
these, I say, can hardly find much ground of serious 
reproach in a few score epigrams. Voltaire had no 
calm breadth of wisdom. It may he so. There are 
moments which need not this calm breadth of wisdom, 
but a two-edged sword, and when the deliverers of 
mankind are they who ‘come to send fire on the 
earth,’ 
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CHAPTER It 

ENGLISH INFLUENCES. 

Voltairism may bo said to have begun from the 
flight of its founder from Paris to London. This, to 
borrow a name from the most momorablo instance of 
outward change marking inward revolution, was the 
decisive hogira, from which the philosophy of destruc¬ 
tion in a formal shape may he held seriously to date. 
Voltairo landed in England in tho middle' of May, 
1726, Ho was in tho thirty-third year of his ago, 
that earlier climacteric, when tho men with vision first 
feel conscious of a past, and reflectively mark its 
shadow. It is then that thoy either press forward 
eagerly with new impulse in the way of their high 
calling, knowing tho limitations of circumstance and 
hour, or else fainting draw back their hand from the 
plough, and ignobly leave to another or to none the 
accomplishment of the work. Tho narrowness of tho 
cribbed deck that we are doomed to troad, amid the 
vast space of an eternal soa with fair shores dimly 
seen and never neared, oppresses tho soul with a 
burden that sorely tries its strength, when tho fixed 
limits first define themselves before it Those are 
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pected to make any deep or decisive impression. 1 no 
young of this independent humour begin their educa¬ 
tion where those of less energetic nerve hardly leave 
off, with character ready made. 

Between a youth of bold, vivacious, imaginative 
disposition, and a father of the temperament proper 
to a notary with many responsibilities, there could be 
no sympathy, and the two were not long in coming 
to open quarrel without terms. The son was taken 
out by his godfather, the abb6 Chateauneuf, into that 
gay world which presently became the infamous 
world of the Regency, where extraordinary sprightli¬ 
ness and facility in verse gained him welcome and 
patronage. We need waste no words on the corrup¬ 
tion and intellectual trifling of the society into which 
Voltaire was thus launched. For shallowness and 
levity, concealed by literary artifice and play of 
frivolous wit which only makes the scene more dreary 
or detestable, it has never been surpassed. There 
was brightness in it, compared with the heavy 
brutality and things obscene of the court of Louis 
XV., hut after all we seem to see over the brightness 
a sort of foul glare, like the iridescence of putrefac¬ 
tion. Ninon de TEnclos, a friend of his mother's, 
was perhaps the one free and honest soul with whom 
the young Axouet had to do. Now extremely old, 
1 J. B. KousseWs Mcfaad& 
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whom the special marie was that they had absolutely 
broken with the whole past of French history and 
literature. Princes, dukes, and marquises were of 
Chaulieu’s hand. The despair and fury of the elder 
Arouet at such companions and such follies reproduce 
once more a very old story in the records of youthful 
genius. Genius and fine friends reconcile no prudent 
notary to a son's hatred for law and the dosk. Orgies 
with the Duke of Sully, and rhyming bouts with 
Chaulieu, have sunk into small size for us, who know 
that they were but the mischievous and unbecoming 
prologue of a life of incessant and generous labour, 
but we may well believe that such enormities bulked 
big in the vision of the father, as portents of dograda- 
tion and ruin. We have a glimpse of the son's temper 
towards the profession to which his father had tried 
so hard to bind him, in the ironical definition, thrown 
out long afterwards, of an avocat as a man who, not 
having money enough to buy one of those brilliant 
offices on which the universe lias its eyes fixed, studies 
for three years the laws of Theodosius and Justinian 
so as to know the custom of Paris, and who at length 
having got matriculated has the right of pleading for 
money, if he has a loud voice. 1 The young Arouet 
did actually himself got matriculated and acquire this 
right, but his voice proved so loud that hiFpleadings 
were destined to fill wider courts than those of Paris 
Arouet the elder persuaded Chateauneuf's brother, 
a diplomatist, to take into his company the law- 
1 Dictionnake Philosophiquo, (Euvres , lii. p. 378- 





student who had niacin verse instead of studying 
tho laws of Theodosius. So tho youth wont to tho 
Hague, I loro ho straightway foil into now misad- 
vonluro by conceiving an undying passion, that, lasted 
several weeks, for a young eoimtrywoman whom ho 
lound in Holland. Stolon interviews, letters, tears, 
and the other accustomed circumstances of a juvenile 
passion on which the gods frown, were all discovered. 
The ambassador sent the refractory hoy hack to hie 
father, with full details and documents, with results 
on the relations of the pair that need not, be described. 

In the mitmun of 17io Louis XIV. died, and 
the Regent P'Orleans reigned in his stead. There 
presently appeared Homo pungent linos, entitled Las 
fai vit, in which the writer recounted a number of 
evil things which he bud seen in tho state a thousand 
prisons crowded with brave citizens and faithful 
subjects, the people groaning under rigorous bondage, 
the magistrates harassing every town with ruinous 
tuxes and unrighteous edicts; fai ru, c'asl diva, tout , la 
Jt'suila The last line ran that all these ills 

the writer had seen, yet wuh hut twenty years old. 1 
Voltaire win twenty Two, hut the authorities know 
him for a verse writer of biting turn, so they treated 
the dLcrepaney of age as a piece of mere prosopopoeia, 
and laid him up in the Ibmtille (1710). Ah a matter 
of fact, he hud no hand in the (dlenc.o. Uveu amid 
these sombre shades, where ho was kept for nearly a 
year, bin spirit was blithe and its tiro uutjuouohablo. 

1 (Ku,vm t i. Mil# 

K 
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The custom of Paris and fclio Codes wore as little 
handled us over; and ho divided his time bofcv\ ,tUtl1 
the study of tho two groat epics of Greece and Ron**** 
and the preparation of what lio designed to he ***** 
groat opic of Franco. lie also gave tho limBl** 11 ”' 
strokes to his tragedy of (Edipo, which was repreaoi ** 
in the course of tho following year with do'tt* 11 * 4 " 
success, and was the opening of a brilliant drain* 1 *** 10 
caroer, that perhaps to a mortal of more ordinary 
mould might alone have sullicod for the glory of ** 
life. 

Tho next six years ho divided between a lively 
socioty, mostly of the groat, tho assiduous coixiJ** 4:il 
tion of now plays, and the completion of the Hem* is m 
H is fibre was gradually strengthening. Ey tho 
of this period, tho recklessness of the boyish dint*! phi 
of Chaulieu had wholly spent itself; and alblio* 
Voltaire’s manner of life was assuredly not rcisn*hu 
nor decorously ordered, now nor for many ymu'i^ *** 
come, if measured by tho rigid standard on wli i tt 1 1 mi 
improved society properly insists, yet it was txl\% ttyn 
a life of vigorous industry and clear purposes. 1***li¬ 
ft brief time his passion for tho Marcchale do ViHiu t 
broke tho tenacity of his diligence, and lie nl w i*y« 
looked back on this interruption of his work wit 1 1 the 
kind of remorse that might afllict a saint for a. px -fcve 
spiritual backsliding. He was often at tho cuuniry 
seats of Sully, Villars, and elsewhere, throwing nil 
thousands of trilling verses, arranging thoaXr ii 
enlivening festivals, and always corresponding ii t*h 
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futigably; fur now ami throughout hi» life W» K° f,< l 
ujul •'mu! will, hia huaim-a* like i[Utiliiy an.l hw 

likin;' fur ilia friend*, both "*uted Ul niis, ‘ him !thnvt! 
Uu* idle pretences ami self-indulgence of those who 
neglect this dud hirtroineut of social intercourse and 
friendly continuity. Hu preferred Urn country to thu 
town. * *1 waa born,’ lu> nays to one, ‘to ho a faun nr 
creature of the woods; l am nut made to live in a 
town.* To another, * l fancy myself in hull, when 1 
am in the accursed city of Paris.’ 1 The only riumm 
uieudation of the acrurasl city wm that a •"hi.mio 
was attainable in it, u» in other crowded spots, which 
enabled him t.u work hotter there than in the Hindi 
and fixacting throng «f country • house*. *j hmr 
Fontainebleau, Villara, and Sully, hnth fur my health 
and for llenrv IV.; 1 Hhmdd do no work, l should 
ovor-uat, and I should lose in pleasures ami m com- 
plttiaanco to othura an umouut of pmnoua turns that 
! ought to ho using for a necessary and creditable 

titinlv * * 

Vut there was even at. thin period much of that 
marvellous hurrying to and fro in Franco and out <>i 
it,, which continued to mark thu longer portion of 
Voltaire's life, and {ilia it with Mich a busy air of 
turmoil and confusion, explaining many thing* when 
we think of thu atahility of life and permanence oi 
outward place of the next bright spirit that wwno 
upon Ku rope. Uootlm never Haw London, Pan* nor 
Vienna, and made no journey nave the famous visit to 

* iKuvm, Lit. M>. «0 m»1 8«. * H'- Wi - !’• lo; '- 
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lulv, Aifl tin 4 rus) *. ft* v 4 *it >. V? ! r : IV mi.vin} 
hjfWt it:A '/~r - ‘ ‘ ^ '** 1 * s ‘ 

.ivi i? r> :•■ # ^ ^ 

>>| 1 !'■■ i:!»' f *?;iS V* <' f .41i T < * -‘f-U ?<*♦ »*t iu’» h M UH*. 

]>,riV 4'. . ■ fb'’ i" bn* ri.M.*' IhmIIh 

fc? • 11 }«. 4 . ■ * * 1 i * u"' :* r i *u -<wlh UWU 

, i; u .Wr l.n*\ l -v-i.!, ?M i«*tu**iuWr 

«J. *uy r»,n »f .liif lii » •■ - ■'•• «* 1 *' ‘ s '’* ^ 

t.ui. J.a-i l»«r »l«<- »:•:• ’•■• •»>■ ‘ *• ■ '‘I.' h * 

jt, il.U!t Vi '.it-u th<‘ j'-«* *} I'i |’■ ‘" ’"'■ ' ‘1 '^ u ' 

,mr »f lb* ji..wn, ai-.-l >• - * "itluml 

nluliu-' t>i tU» lllii't tf'li'lit U.‘ tin. '*f "' 111 1 '!.‘ting 
,-v,uv lul.ly vu.j.l an t . ru-hin.' .*%. i> iii.i. n-U'ti'Jtt 

wiit.T. Tit.' ; - i< a’« r iiuiat.i r • ^ * r • 

,1,;,1,V. „i J.'u •• W.U’ i*.» ;‘i?. (iMiu n '>••. '““I t!l, ‘ 

r,r..il.v!i..» t-i :!*i > uwy wll **«• .i»v-.:rl..w 


t,Ul»' 1^1 1 ini' tb*' V./l V.. * 114 ,l 

iti il,4\ n th«* 1 ■ ■ V 

TiU" 4 *f tl* s ‘ t *" i • * ^ l?, l rtl A5:‘l J* *' '* 

,n|»,tUU*^ to t!tit Uu»;*t Ui % **!» 


untill ♦♦ t *‘i \ !S* .A.: r ;i 
j»j.fjMUi , hh* 1 th<* 

tiv fhr lir^ ■:i’lain , »‘ 

f»a imIiu utul 
jv !*u f h ' iu- -i I'-itt ti 4 M *’>»*« 


of *<j iin* m—i* ^u-» ‘*' ulu 11,11 

hnu^ *tt.» y ini fiw tu- '-i 
in'fulT* |«l» krt of 

tu IT”Ihr tl l.-t Ai*.v.i-r rAvni 

itUMily Mrt ft n»»t nnv th.ui 

hiuiftt'K* ftiul ft J•***‘t 

Almtit ih»* MUim liuo 1 Uu^ tt-.itu** “i Ai*»ur* u " a * v » 

mul tlit* |u«*t in kti»*\vn h**n»Tf»u‘lh 1«\ ihftt i 
nytulwil fi»r #*m muv h, Voltmir ; » *-»*«*«• 
vuriuu't i**!^*^ ti j j 1 m 4 nf ihrm ? ifi^tu* ?**i v t 

IntttH tillWvtl, ilut latent ttnil jn*t'h;i|»‘t iln' inipnib 
0»1« nmolvitiK it into ft mi r-imn. 1 

v luthiHlrtiiUK m un«l rur ‘ 1 ^ 

1 A.IluV.U,, If), t * 
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delight * and laborious solitude, Voltaire was still 
preeminently stuusvl. Ilia letters disclose in him, 
who really possessed all art s, the art of one who knew 
how lo he, graciously respectful to the social superiors 
who took him for a companion, without forgetting 
what wan duo to hia own respect for himself. 4 We 
arc all princes or poets,'ho exclaimed jubilantly on 
the occasion of one of those nights and suppers of the 
gods. Such gay hearted freedom was not always well 
taken, and in time Voltaire’s eyes wore opened to 
the terms on which ho really stood. ‘ Who is the 
yountj man who htlL s so lml V called out some Chevalier 
Rohan, at one of these sprightly gatherings at the 
house of the Duke of Sully. 1 ‘ My lord,’ tho young 
man replied promptly, 'he w one who does not carry 
about a areal name, but wins respect for the name he has.’ 
K few days afterwards the high-spirited patrician 
magnanimously took an opportunity of having a 
caning indicted by tho hands of his laclcoys on the 
poet who had thrown away this lesson upon him. 
Voltaire, who had at all events that substitute for true 
physical courage which springs up in an intensely irrit¬ 
able and susceptive temperament, forthwith applied 
himself to practice* with the small-sword. Ho did his 
host to sting his enemy to fight, but tho chevalier 
either haired the. swordsman, or olso despised an 
antagonist of tho middle class ; and by the influence 
of tho Rohan family the poet once moro found him- 

J rhevalior upprarfl to have boon ft title given by eourtosy to 
the rmloU of certain great families. 
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#tdf in tilt* thm the h»«n m of ronvcthm at 

the dinpoed and fur the \w m{ the imM***, the court, 
nut! the clergy. 1 inv fur nix uti*iirh^ Voltaire, then 
only reprrneutmg a very humble and unknown 
ipuintifv in men a mind», rlt.it*'*! and fretted. I ha 
l»‘li*nn, ?v ii tin* w*m* of the |»ut*iii»* when in 
ji,*\vcr t e-u*d \r ,a t*i punmh rho worndoer than to 

avoid di fnrhamv, hn living that dinhuhaure wan miwt 

tdtWLuuily avoided by n*»t meddhm' with the person 
mml able torrent. The multitude, howevrr, when 
tlit* tl.iv of reckoning ruun, ivmembeted all them* 
things him! the first se t <d thru* pit niuti was to ntzu 
to the ground the U vUri i into which ur.uly every 
dkdmgubihed ehamphm of the freedom of human 
intellr-emv among thorn had at one time or another 
been t s tunnit’ally thrown. 

On hia releau* Voltaire \v:w ordered to leave Park 
A ehtude^tinn vinit to the city »hnwnt him that thorn 
wan no hope* of redrew hum authority, whirl* wm in 
the hand?* of men wh*»\o pride of tank prevented them 
from no much at even perceiving, turn'll morn from 
repairing* mteh ptkvunee m u turrr huur'eohi could 
have: m if, to borrow (VudoreetH hittrr phrase, a 
clrw’imiluut. uf the conquering Franks, likr 1 >c liohan, 
r.ouhl have. lint thr ancient right of life and death over 
a (UweemUnl of the thmk 1 And this waa no ironic 
taunt; for while Voltaire wa*» in the IWille, that 
astounding hook of the Fount of IkmhunvUliera win* 
in the premt, in which it wn« shown that the feudal 
1 iv. l*t 
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. j +i 1A rvAxt* of tho conquering l ixUiU.?, 

Hpomling to lU ‘‘^'“Xl!w, mul 

r :r:>...»*.«,«... .i-i-^ •> 

tho doUtuto subjugation of tho bioraw,hy, won a 

Sfi SU* 

WO t r W^" E ^'invigorating #grin»ago. 

»'... ■'»> »* f** ;:?.' ZX£ * 

.vi.il.. .»..y»‘ a »“' ” l „ “i ta it. *»i«ty 

U'.ny «,,,. «. *£• £** 

hs»,,ta V. W . „ M...1.0V- 

“ ,trrJ^ iw .»>-» **«a*-* 

r M :: w?* iw..«... w-*—». hw* 

IttiUBima.. V\ « wh fc brilliant group 

Byron, Sr.ofct, have begun ^ & 8oVf . com . 

of tho Queen Anno men. J-j* 7 un8ttti Hfie<l 

placonttimo.amluo . - ^ nnBymi , at liotic. 

aspiration, and tlu i Nowton and 

Yot tlioy were assuredly a band, 

. imrirr. de Vanden J la Franc (1W). 

1 B«ekV« IM. of (Hvili*«h<m, 1. 
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Link* «imum tn »*f wi- mi, * tlmm tW nil 

th»* quaktmwhi*h tU**y unitrd, m «»iru«-»\ n*uv« t 

jU'U'UM’lit, ln\?* *4 li'Mrrt, AU*l l.U'l.Uid Ll.*> ;tH 

gund !-«*a.u*u tn h*“ pn«ud »*l ^i j% .*•* *4 r».hf» !,{«-.-Kuy 
\uifnrs in (mr hmf*--ry, 

l'|t ?*« f hi ^ mniurlif had h*’rb H |»ur ? 4 itlu l 

hi >4 jnitul had u»«t utMvr*! h<*) mid Urn t* 4 \*&>n »4 
rmithm. H** luul hm!mi mmv mm um■*< and mr nil 
mi Um grmmd <4 li.'hf ami ^ui**»4ul him vu.i\ ' ;i 
kind iif jk wiry,* nay* a Krmmh rnfm wh"^ «md m 
,m<’h a nmttrr wr mu h:i:*Uy i*4;; ,s »» ndm, * in whmh 
Yullidrr i* nt mum with n-v tin* mh u»*-*trr and thu 
only writer tatjt$H*Uahh% fm lm i« Urn ntily mm v. Imui 
wi» run rrud / 1 Ur had jiiV‘iiu»v*t thi ♦ m ?r.i ««I 
{fin «*[iir WEM rmU|ilrlrd, thuUf’h Ulnim/mil:' »*r,i 
in hour uf t tm tilo, l*\\n lim*n in hm hi <i play hail 
muvud tn umrk him fur «n fimml !»» Urn hmiMphantH : 

N*»* J'HUms fin ***Sil «'r I{»rnu % nil I * lu» ; 

KutlP rmluUtr f«it tuilt* Irut »« * 

Ami thn wnrdn uf Arunjn* in llm auiim j*l.i\ had 
hrrafchud tho full Ejuut »4 thn futum Uhnatw ; 

Nfl fimiH jinn* *|»‘a turn* „ *u) *»>*«* ?*•»!?. | u n >. \ >nu ; 
t*a mini Ut tm** », u»»@ ui m * * t u>". * .* 

Hurh iixpnHwiuUHi huwnvrr* wrrr n»* tuurr than th« 
v&guu ami ciumal w»ni! uf Um tsj*nt f**i t t thn frirmt nf 
Chaulitm, and thn rhyumr nf a di^intutn riirlr, u Imra 
r^ligiuu only hmmmu fcmgwt with ilnuht, Imnmw 

1 &fiini*»lk'UVfl, Otwmri#$i v, lit, tv. *v, 1* 

6 n. u. v. 
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conduct hud already heroine penetrated with licence 
Mora important than such stray words was tlm 
Kpistio to ('Tunic (17:"J), that truly masculine and 
torso protest against the popular need, its nmau and 
fatuous and contradictory idea of an omnipotent (Sod, 
who gave uh guilty hearts so uk to have the right of 
punishing m, and plan to* l in m a love of pleasure so 
as to torment uh (ho more eflrrtuully by appalling ills 
that an eternal miracle prevents from over ending; 
who drowned tho fathers in the deluge and then died 
for the children ; who exaetn an areouut of their 
ignoraneo from a hundred peoples whom he has him¬ 
self plunged helplessly into this ignorance: 

Ju it*' tveonititH point a ei'tts indigmt imitgti 

1 **■ dieu j«’ (tnin ud'irtir ; 

t &r nne f*d 1 *' ije*iilf»' *»t |»,tr tin t<<t lioiiniiiigcd 

Though Hilled The For and Against, tint poet, hardly 
Irion to maintain any proportion between the two 
sides of the argument, The verses were addressed 
to a lady in a state of uncertainty as to belief, of 
whom there were probably more among Voltaire« 
friends of quality than he can have eared to cure or 
convert. Siiopt.ie.ism was at thin time not much more 
than an interesting fashion. 

The dilettante believer is indeed not a strong 
spirit, but tho weakest, ami tho facts of life were by 
this time far ton serious for Voltaire, for that truth 

1 \a\ l*imr «>t U Conti#, ou Kpitm 4 Untuio. CKuorc* t xv 

j»p. \m, im, 




ment of an injustice in driving him to a land where, 
men did not merely mouth idle words of making 
reason their oracle, their tripod, their god, hut where 
they had actually systematised the rejection of 
Christianity, and had thrown themselves with grave 
faith on the disciplined intelligence and its lessona 
Voltaire left a country where freedom of thinking was 
only an empty watchword, the name for a dissipated 
fashion. It was considered froo-thinking if a man 
allowed himsolf to regard the oxistonce of the Five 
Propositions in Jansen ins's hook «s a thing indillerent 
to the happiness of the human race. 1 lie found in 
England that it was a far-spreading reality, moulding 
not only the theological ideas, hut the literature, 
^manners, politics, and philosophy, of a great society. 
Jfoltaire left France a poet, ho returned to it a sago. 
Before his flight, though wo do not know to wlint- 
extent he may have read such history as was then 
accessible, he had boon activoly productive only in 
the sphere of the imaginative faculties, and in criti¬ 
cism of the form and regulation proper to ho imposed 
upon them. When he returned, while his poetic 
power had ripened, he had tastod of the fruit of the 
tree of scientific reason, and, what was not any less 
important, he had become alive to the central truth 
of the social destination of all art and all knowledge, 
1 Condorcot, Vic da Voltaire. fJSumrjt, iv. 20. 
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In n wu-d he waa I nil ruined 11«ui• flu* pieman 
into tin* eapfuin and man at a? ui * Tin* example of 
England/ aayatVnduv« f, vle-wed him that-truth h 
not made to ri-m.'ou u ’r.-:rt in He hand; of a few 
pliiio :nph<T;\ and n limited tmnd i r of mrii of tin* 
world, in f meted, or rather iudm tiiimted, hy (ho 
philoaiph? m ; ■ rnilim.: with them at the* errors of 
which I hi* people iiii’ flirt v u tint , hut at the tfamr 
fiun* mahim? them- rlvmt tin* rhamph»na of them* vriy 
error.*, when their rank »»r portion ynea them a real 
or chimerical iutevr:;: in them, and quite ready to 
permit tin* | ji * * i**! ijitinn, "f om pmeentiun, of their 
t earlier*, if they votimr f«* ray what in mere! they 
theunrUea actually think. From tlm moment of hi; 
return, Voltaire !*df hiurudf railed to destroy this 
prejudice ui every kind, of .vhieh \m country wua 
the “lave / 1 

It i» hot ditto nit to perceive the MirN of fart, 
which would tito t } trike the exilea attention, though 
it would he ntr-h to Mtppuae that- fhinpi ntniek him in 
exact proportion to their real weight arid the depth 
of their importance, or that lie detected the connection 
Nuhriuin;' moony them at their roota. IVehapn tlm 
firrtt eirrum .lance to pre •; im mifmmliarity upon tdm 
wax t)ie Hoeial and politieal consequence of the men 
of letter* in England* and the recognition given to 
the power of the ptui. The patronage *‘f men of 
penitrs in the reign of Anne mill part of the reign of 
the liwt Uenrgo Imd been profuse and splendid, Tim 
* ft mteo-ja, j'r> fh r>>ff.’ir*. iv. vO, 



a Kiitti uh»*iv X>wh*n a:.-1 I ••••!.* w »*• u wardrd wifh 
lucrative in tin* **i tfm country, 

when* l'ri*»r nud t U»t 4* ** 4 iu nupm * n;t »nda .tM, 
and witf!f A44U*»n n *4 State, Tin* 

.iittliuv of i K»ii|ti* Uhd the I Irlifi:i-lr had fit lull,' 
k'n»4»lv about iu flm crowd itf \ n ,i; '>•» at the 
nwmugr «if I**mb XV. to ^i» a pd?ry 11 ••m 

the quocnX privy j*ui*•*/ in I.nJ.iud llu j»»n 

and Unwound Ambrose Uhthpi ami t’nit/ii n’ \\r:c 
ull enjoying amply endowed ■4n* i **ntrn. 4 he huni-mr 
intercounw between the mini and the huihuut 
literary group of that a v h*a l-»ru often p anted 
At tin' time t«f Voltaire's it had jtnif o'ln* 1 hi an 
end with thr ai’ft « hnu to uipreme |»***v *.1 \Yalp-le, 
who neither kma\ anything nor nurd anythin,* about 
the literature of his own time. Ihit the iisayo was 
still new, anti the men win* had profited and riven 
profit by it were alive, and were thr eenU.d ti gum* 
in th« circles among which Voltaire wait introduced 
by Ilolingbruke. Nmvt*»n died in 1V -*/* and VmImut 
miW bin 1 1ruth mourned un a public calamity, and mtr 
rounded with a pump and eiicumatiutcn in thr eye of 
tho country thatimuhl not have been mupa»* :: ed it ho 
had boon, not a geometer, hut a king who was tlm 
benefactor of hm people/ 4 The author of < iulnvmX 

1 CcirreapHiidenre, 17^f>. (#utrra t hii. j<p. Ho 4y. 

* but mi »ur bn Anglais, tv. tKuvt<* t usv p 114. Of 
%Iho Letter xxiv, (pp. 197**050. 
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Travels was .still a diynh.iiy in the white church, ami 
there wiu» still a huy;r u .ninfinn of outward p *wei 
anil dignity with literary merit. 

In :u» far a' we mo* id» i literature t« hr one of th** 
purely decorative Hit «, there cun hr no harm in thi.« 
putrunmm of it h iw- l Hirers, till, that in ita most 
pieman;', piofesMtia hy tin* political miumtcr; hut the 
more closely literature approaches to heiliy au oiymi 
of weriouH thimh, a tmlv i.piufual power, tlm ntitiv 
danger there is liheh to he in makin ' it a path to 
temporal Htutiou or rnedumenh The pjaetiral in..-t met, 
which on some < if its hTh Merum like a in it aetdounly 
implanted nulmtitute for wrirntitie mh*iiiqonce. in 
Knylisli polities, has lr*»i uh almost too fat in preset’v 
im* thin important arpaiatiou of the nrw church from 
thr fnurfioiiH and reward? of the ntate, The mi* 
fortune* of Frauen since the Revolution have hrrn 
dim to no one rhrum.Hhiurr mo markedly as to the 
predominance which the mini of lmtmi has acquired 
in that country ; and this fatal predominance wit* 
liral founded, though ujemredly not of net drair.u, hy 
Voltaire. 

Not leHM aumniny than the Inch honour paid tu 
intellectual eminence Whs thn irfupeu from the city 
of the. Ihmtiile likely to find the freedom with which 
public r\ent« ami puldie prienum'eH were handled hy 
iiny one who could pay a printer, The licence of 
tiiin time in prchH nnd theatre ha* only been oneo or 
twice equalled niner, and it has never hemi tturpuased. 
From llolinyluokn and Swift down to the author uj 
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it ,-i 4-*u>- ;.n 4»‘* j*!y in 


tlir ii«’i ‘hbouiin": ronntn. Nm j*» »|otVir i nr< 

iuui lift'ii nit iu»i*‘U it s ■-*»• * X • \ >* ‘.cn 1 *<«?«'> in 

thfi <h‘ti-Uahln t*iu» » lit t *; ,n ! . , IX. Ih my IH. 
it WHi only u 4Uf ?n»a \%h*'fh»‘» ?h<- {■■ * * j »lf In - 

thn tfUltl of tli« tlUi.ii, Vih.h'.lU 1* 'i ll.M lii.nt U at, it 

«lo«rrvf»l only hi u*i<l fMnt.-mj.f . fur w hut w.m. IV 
Kiit* hut a rrhul without a |iuj |«o .i* iu*4 «iiitiiM«r of 
without :i an4 what was fh* a |atliamfttl 

hut .i htiitv whirl* ht*f\v iniJlni wh.it it uirunt n»n 
what it 4i4 h»*t iijf-tu t - Thr aj'-‘h‘}* !,4!l <*f «h*MUt 
writm\s fur thn a^avutiiUiMU »,l tyiaiit i »h an 
impuvtuut jilitru in lls** history of tin* ih rtriun of 

x jUml 8 Lhuii«*Jh»*h ifttf. *f /X ;' • ’ /, si. V it * r 1 I \ 

® »ur h>» Aiu^Ui’i, it. f&V 101 , i»*v t» V' . 
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M*»-*vb on Vid'aiio- • atdrnf vr* m »*d only 

remember thv, in 'm*** ho h’t iu»4 t*» lii-s own 

tmnutrv, hi* had t-* wait l«m: and n .-■** many an and 
midrr ,;;*•!«, b*- ; *u*- h»» » nii|.i jmhindi 

hi* had *o ia) tm Newt 11 and la^kr, and ill 
Iff.* jju|“ *1 l-alii Ir*ij»»vfi4 had U* »u|tjue*» UtUt’h 
t <{ what he had tueU. a" he&U f«* nan * * hu* Hunt 

dirou*e at IW,4 hi* m^te h‘»*r atm hiu uiarn, 

* what I c»»uid ii**t ? -ay f**u »ft*«f i_.m\ at hmebm , and 
he vaunt*) hi* haidUmnd m »;jd:«ddit*>: \v%sUni m’aim.t 
Kene while h» r i. >*t«i**that an nub«i innate 

but mve^aty nt hueed him to try t»» 

make* Ian‘ko td*#* me,* Judv*e tin* bent whodi would 
rume into jouh a tutnd a * he*, wh»-n in* luat fuw the 
dnwuer.mu and |Ui*ja>!ats <4 Uufh freed fi**ii* tlnvte 
viln ami demoudi-uni* affront*. ’Urn ve*y cuuerjnum 
t»( tmlh wa?t a new nu»\ a-t a. ymdde i s m»t u* la* 
ahhdded behind t!»«* ;*hade» of hmiojdiauMe inyalery, 
hut ration to he inm^ht in the free tumult and 
ntrifa of many voices, tin ?o vindicating ion* own 
majesty ami iwukiiitf her own chddiem 

1 *ouot rut it is* deeper, Voltaire found mu only a m*v 
idea of truth iu4 a somethin j; rude, r*dmel, and sadt 
KUiUritmt* but ahm what wji» to him a uvw order of 
truths the triumph* of *d»m font* ! mdutmu and the 
yuHttivu nnuum, France wan the hotbed of #v;4riu* 

o£ Urn phy&ind nuivemm Tim jiruvfrduiia! and 
uuspemaivu attitude wa* intolerable to her impehum* 
t'cmiim, and Urn ga]m which neimhtic mveatmaUun 
* 17*11 iKumm, ho f "5" 
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was unable to Jill* were ?«f rai-dnw lv hidden behind 
an artificial screen »e nutaphysie.i! phunfam,. 'Hu* 
Arirtt«ttsystem died harder in France than any 
when? else, fur an late as ItPXt, while Oxford and 
(‘umbridgo and London wore actually embracing the 
Newtonian principles, cveis the ('artesian system was 
forbidden to hr* taught hy decrees of the Xorbouim 
and uf the (Vmncil uf the King. 1 When the i ‘nUeaiait 
physics once g»*t a foothold, they kept it an firmly a« 
the system whieh they had found an umrh difficulty 
in displacing. It is **a y to believe that Voltaire a 
positive intelligence would hold ahutf hy a certain 
Instinet from phy---ie.il explanation^ that, wane im- 
verifier! and incapable »*f being v*itiitut and inn 
Wangled with theology and no laptty den, 

W e ran readily conceive, again, the sensation uf 
freshness and delight with w hieh a mind an essentially 
real, ami an fundamentally aeriuir^ paradoxical ilh 
thin may sound in connection with tin* name nf the 
greatest murker that him ever lived, w nuhl exchange 
the poetised astronomy nf Fonteuelle, excellently 
constituted iw Fuufetielio wm in a great many ways, 
fnr the HU re ami scientific dincnveriea uf a Newton. 
Vnltaire, in whatever subject, never failed to ami 
through rhetoric, and fur rheturie an Urn aulmtitute 
fnr clear svnanuiug he always had an aversion m deep 
an it wan whole; mm*, Nobody ever loved grave and 
form in style mure sincerely thun Voltaire, hut ho 
ban shown in a great many ways that nobody ovur 

1 Mar tufa Hurt* dt Pntn<'f % v*il *iy, 

K 







Itf» i ha* I 

\ itluttd nod f*»ua in *'■ .&t t:o :r north, f 

ttr i Wi-U r ? l 0< * ii •' »-< *'* ol.* atid |>t« Otfion « 

and solidity *4 »*«•!. 

I h-nrart»*.% hnd *-dd, 1 > , ‘ua\»u» u hoM 

rtij*hf, llM’b**d >’H |*4S4* ill t hiUiwll -if the J>* U*ru nf illl, f 

un making hiuiarif in.y.U'x ?! fm* Ur-->* ]>tiua|ut*n of i, 

thiu^H by n rtufam ttumbn >4 * h-a and InudamenUd 

uioiut. thm only to d*'*eeud Im lh«- |«!miumoma 

of nature a# uihvjmuu* i*.'U f M'»|urism ; N**n ton, mme 

timid or none tm *•!■••**. Ik%%ui hin .i-dvano by iratim’ 
tin |»heuomma in ord**t U* «o-ind b* fit'* unknown [ 

jirinrijtlfrt, rraohrd to admit *hrm, h »v, «*\ vt Urn ) 

rumbimtliun »»f the tv.odto tm Ad lh**m. Tim \ 

one Mtarln fr<on v>h it he unde? :?and^ rh*a:U to dhruver 
tlm tMtun nf what tm n«»it ; th»< otlor utmt# fuon what 
hn ami, to dinruver ib* rail** 4 * whoth I rlrar nr uhactuv/ j 

1‘tuition and reiwrvo and iound no?h««d had n* hhord j 

a generalisation nmin vaat an*! run.w.n/ ?U m Urn f 

Uuldeat Jtight, or iu*»#t rmnhtte t* :* Muing downwards 
from a clearly held ron*v{«!?"U b» J’lomonrjui, t*rmM j 

poiuulily h*V« achttived. Tlm »j»h*udid and umiwdird 
dineuvory wan $»ruhahly r^jouubd t<> VMlhiire hy 
lh\ Kiuuuul (Hath**, with wlmm hr 11s u» that ho ‘ 

had ttovotat confrrimer# iu l7t* # V and who \nn our <4 / 

the ableat of the No* toman* llw had to doubt I 

learnt tlm theory of voriieos fi»«m the dr-nuts, and [ 

dear axjumtion \\m tlm only tlnn-* n« **dod to rum j 

vert him to the new theory, v. hirh nhiu*^ by iti own 
light, and muafc, in an unhiauiaed iuMhj/rmm uith the I 

1 PhilotojibU da Kt:«'U>a, rt t at ft I j- i*l f 






htuuhh'st * *'i> f JitiJir ipi.ilify, ha\n r\tin uhihoi! uvury 
artifmml r\pI;HS'iti«»n. < ho* of thu *mri{ -m*Ui t*{ 
thn Houmluona of \»4taU«*» iu! arfivify wm 

that hh* yjml *«f thn NfVttmmm flortrinr «»( 

fttfrurtiou *li«l u»«t Miint him to thu »*i ;Ual *rtvt*‘r ;uu[ 
Hplumlhl l trrtnir Un, That haul about in;; yt'l 

fuuhlu funttul rnthmusoun, uhirh ran ouly muko uuv« «»f 
ihie 1 If thr ohp»rt of a nnmtnr riuhu.h&mn, 

h«ul no pLov in an int«*llrrt m» rmplmtirally Murnrn 
anti «**lf Hr pi*-tii*'r>* hi< .irmuiit of thu 

Hvat-uiu of itttiarliou hy a hnartv ami loyal nppiTrinlioti 
of thu jir*»jH»ti<olur of fh*< nUilvtn of vortirtvi.* 

Thn iinjui; it inn of thn Hptvial thfurv <4 affnirfimi 
wu* in tuna important for Voluiiu, than thu 

irmwatihlr impuHn whirl* it jtivr to tin* imuitn 

ratimmlily »n* ponitivity nf hi» mvn mimt. It ItStuil 
him to rurotmfur with ptoprr iron It mi not only vur 
lima, hut that tlrlmuohitiH apparatus of inotliultt, 
miiltriunt rr.uxm» uml pm uh;umouy t wich 
whirh l#i ? ihuit.4 thru MViuawiul Ktunptnm phih >ji t r ! >v. 

‘ U Mrtaphv-iit'rt ! * hr urir4* * wr lmvr, thru, pot :ui 
far *ui tin y h.ol in fhu tium ««f thn rmlir»t I h ui«U ! <3 

L»tcki*'« rM-say iuip«4ir4 him fmthur in thr mu»n path 
of putiimt Hint mutiuim mMT»n/ation ui mqirriomm; 
for thn tumu mrtho4 which natahiisihml gravitation 
pmahlntl 11 vur thn hit th of thu rx jwrinutiHt psychology. 
Nrwton irnttrioi of uluhunUmg a nynturn of vorthm, 
or aiuifhur, out uf hin i»wii tuinurioiiHnniu, iuiluatrimmly 

i JU'Uir* aut \m An r ,UU, a*. f/oiWJ, x%$v, pj*. Uf» iJO. 

* Hul***>. <U S»wt*m # i, n, n s t xli, )>, HJ3, 
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his children an* turnin r «*ut v. «*K. 1 Au.ru .hi•* t ei)*!i 
;lu edict d* crw'nd** i ! ha ■: •> and like him, 

Locke isrn, fixed the » mp;;>- >d km *h h-- 1; b ** in order f »i 
strong!hen it." I«*»»•]*»*, he ■ <1 nsnore, tr.ii » >l the 

development of t!i«* u, as a good anatomist 

explains the machinery of tin* human hndy ; instead 
of defining nil sit once what wo do not nsitl^r^tuiul, ho 
examines hy degrees w hat we want to understand : 
he sometime* has the <*♦ ou.i• * to :•»j m*:iU posit i\ely, hut 
sometimes also ho ha* thi' courage to doubt/ t hin 
is a perfectly appreciative account. Locke perceived 
the hopelessness of defining things a* they uif' in 
themselves, am! tin* necessity before all olno of under 
standing f k** reach <*f tho human intelligence; tho 
impossibility of attaining knowledge absolute ami 
transcendent ; and tin* limitations of tmr thinking 
and knowing faculties within tin 4 bounds of an ex¬ 
perience that must always ho relative, 'Tho doubt 
which Voltaire praised in Locke had nothing to do 
with that shivering mood which receives overmuch 
poetic praise in mir «hi.\% hi (he honest doubt that has 
umro faith than half Your cron Is, There was no 
question of tho sentimental juvenilities of children 
crying for light, ft w as hy tm moans n ligious doubt, 
hut philosophic ; and it affected only tho possibilities 
of ontological knowledge, leaving tho, grounds of faith 
on tho one. hand* ami practical conduct on tho other, 

3 Tun. 17a# ; Hoi. p St*. 

5 III . |. VIM. t i. »}n Inti, p. 2HJ. 

* I,«!trc* Mtr lr* Anf’hdft* xiv. iKuvre» k ***v, pp 102 5. 




and patiently waited on the phenomena. Locke, too, 
instead of inventing a romance of the soul, to use 
Voltaire’s phrase, sagaciously set himself to watch the 
phenomena of thought, and 4 reduced metaphysics to 
being the experimental physics of the soul .’ 1 2 Male- 
branche, then the reigning philosopher in France, 
‘astonished the reason of those whom he delighted 
by his style. People trusted him in what they did 
not understand, because he began by being right in 
what they did understand; he seduced people by 
being delightful, as Descartes seduced them by being 
daring, while Locke was nothing more than sage . 7 2 
‘After all/ Voltaire once wrote, ‘we must admit 
that anybody who has read Locke, or rather who is 
his own Locke, must find the Platos mere fine talkers, 
and nothing more. In point of philosophy, a chapter 
of Locke or Clarke is, compared with the babble of 
antiquity, what Newton’s optics are compared with 
those of Descartes .’ 3 It is curious to observe that 
De Maistre, who thought more meanly of Plato than 
Voltaire did, and hardly less meanly than he thought 
of Voltaire himself, cried out that in the study of 
philosophy contempt for Locke is the beginning ol 
knowledge . 4 Voltaire, on the other hand, is enchanted 
to hear that his niece reads the great English philo¬ 
sopher, like a good father who sheds tears of joy that 

1 D’Alembert 

2 Dictionnaire Philosophiqnc,s.v. Locke. (Euvrcs , lvi p. 447- 

3 Corr. 1736. CEuvres t lxiii. p. 29. 

* Soirees de St P&ersbourg, Qicme cntretien } i. 403. 
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exactly where they were, ilia intense feeling fox 
actualities would draw Voltaire irresistibly to the 
writer who, in his judgment, chased tin' gates of the 
dreamland of metaphysics and hani bed the vaulting 
ambition of ci priori certainties, which led nowhere 
and assured nothing. Voltaire's keen practical instinct 
may well have revealed to him that men were most 
likely to attribute to tin* great social pr«»bb*m <»f the 
improvement of mankind its right supremacy, when 
they had ceased to concentrate intellectual ellbrt on 
the insoluble ; and Locke went a lung w ay towards 
showing how insoluble those questions were, on which, 
as it chanced, the most strenuous ellbrta of the intellect 
of Europe since the decline of theology had been 
concentrated. 

That he should have acquired more scientific views 
cither upon the origin of ideas, or the question whether 
the soul always thinks, or upon the reason why an 
apple falls to the ground, or why the planets remain 
in their orbits, was on the whole v. ry much lc*a 
important for Voltaire, than a profound and ven 
vital sentiment which was raised to supreme pro 
minence in his mind, by the spectacle of these vast 
continents of knowledge newly discovered hy the 
adventurous yet sure explorers of Knglt h thought, 
This sontiment was a noble faith, none the less firm 
because it was so passionate, in the ability of the 
relative and practical understanding to reach truth ; 
a deep-rooted reverence for it, as a majestic power 
bearing munificent and unnumbered gifts to mankind 
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or Cromwell. Somebody answered that it was un¬ 
doubtedly Isaac Newton. This person was right; for 
if true greatness consists in having received from 
heaven a powerful understanding and in using it to 
enlighten oneself and all others, then such an one as 
Newton, who is hardly to he met with once in ten 
centuries, is in truth the great man. ... It is to 
him who masters our minds hy the force of truth, not 
to those who enslave men hy violence ; it is to him 
who understands the universe, not to those who dis¬ 
figure it, that we owe our reverence.’ 1 ^ This may 
seem trite to us, ns the question which suggested it 
seemed to Voltaire, but we need only reflect, first, 
how new this was, oven as an idea, in the France 
which Voltaire had quitted, and, second, how in spite 
of the nominal acceptance, of the idea, in the England 
of our own time there, is, with an immense majority 
not only of the general vulgar, hut of the special 
vulgar who presume to teach in press and pulpit, no 
name of alight at mice ho disdainful and so sure of 
transfixing us the name of thinker. 

The discovery of the New World did not fire the 
imagination and stir the, thought of Europe more 
intensely, than the vision of these new worlds of 
knowledge kindled the ardour of the receptive spirit 
which had just come into contact with them. But 
besides the speculative aspects of what he saw in 
England, Voltaire was deeply penetrated by the social 
differences between a country that had boon effec- 
1 JUtUrun «ur \m Anglais, xhi. (Envies, xxxv. p. 95. 
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and two wings. 1 This sage strain was the restoratio 
to men of their self-respect, the revival of that intell 
gence which Pascal had so humiliated and thru.* 
under foot It was what he had seen in England c 
the positive feats which reason had achieved, tiu 
filled Voltaire with exultation in its power, and coi 
fidenee in the prospects of the race which possesse 
such an instrument. 4 What strange rage possess* 
some people, to insist on our all being miserable 
They are like a quack, who would fain have i 
believe we are ill, in order to sell us his pills. Kec 
thy drugs, my friend, and leave me my health/ 2 
From this there flowed that other veheme? 
current in his soul, of energetic hatred toward tl 
black clouds of prejudice, of mean self-love, of sinist 
preference of class or order, of indolence, obstinac 
wanton fancy, and all the other unhappy leanings 
human nature, and vexed and fatal conjunctures 
circumstance, which interpose between humanity ai 
the boneficcnt sunbeams of its own intelligence, th 
central light of the universe. Hence, again, by 
sufficiently visible chain of thought, his marked <3 
esteem for far-sounding names of brutal conquero 
and his cold regard for those outward and mater 
circumstances in the state of nations, which strike t 
sense, hut do not touch the inward reason.*^ 
long ago/ he writes once, 4 a distinguished compa 
were discussing the trite and frivolous question, w 
was the greatest man, Coosar, Alexander, Tamerla: 
1 CBuvres, vol. xliii. p. 28. a Corr. 1737. (Euvrcs, lxiii. p. 2 
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capital to quit the count ry and huy a place in a town, 
n& tliuuii: moiv harm to the progress of the agriculture 
and commerce tvf Franco than even the taille itself 
and the trade corporations. 1 

Voltaire perceived the astonishing fact that in 
this country a man was not, exempt from paying 
certain ta\e because he was a nohlo or a priest, and 
that, the t’ommon.; who regulated the taxes, though 
second t»» the Lords in rank, were above them in 
legislative intluenee/- His acute sight also revealed 
to him the importance of the mixture of ranks and 
classes in common pursuits, and he records with 
admiration instances of the younger sons of peers of 
the realm following trade. * Whoever arrives in 
Paris from the depths of a remote province with 
money to spend and a name in ac or ille, can talk 
ulvout * a man like me, a man of my quality/ 3 and 
hold a merchant in sovereign contempt. The mer¬ 
chant again no constantly hears Iuh business spoken 
of with disdain that he is fool enough to blush for it; 
)et I am not sure, which is the more useful to a state, 
a thickly bepowdured lord who knows exactly what 
time the king rises ami what time he goes to bed, 
and gives himself mighty airs of greatness while he 
plavs the purl of a slave in a minister’s ante-room; or 
the merchant who enriches his country, gives orders 

* t»r Ti»*'i|ui*viU« ,, . > i A nr it n AVt/imr, livro ii. chap. 9, p. 137 
jYtL ~ (Kuvn's, xxxv. p. 80. 

3 l it*' ond**r nf y.tuVni will ivmemher the * hcyinme comme 
nun,' m»\ Lin iUdiick at HabyUm. (JCuvm, lix. pp. 153-59. 
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tivcly, if only partially, transformed from feudalism, 
and his own, where feudalism had only been trans¬ 
formed into a system more repressive than itself, and 
more unlit to conduct a nation to the free and 
industrious developments of new civilisation. It is a 
remarkable thing that though Voltaire's habitual 
companions or patrons had belonged to the privileged 
class, ho had been sufficiently struck by the evils 
incident to the privileged system to notice the 
absence of such evils in England, and to make a 
clear attempt, though an insufficient one, to under¬ 
stand the secret of the English immunity from them. 
One of the worst curses of France was the taille or 
capitation-tax, and the way in which it was levied 
and assessed. In England, Voltaire noticed, the 
peasant has not his feet bruised in wooden shoes, he 
cats white bread, is decently clad, is not terrified to 
increase the number of his stock, or to roof his dwell¬ 
ing with tiles, lest his tax should be raised next year. 
Again, he placed his linger on one of the circumstances 
that did most to spoil the growth of a compact and 
well-knit society in France, when he pointed to the 
large number of farmers in England with live or six 
hundred pounds sterling a year, who do not think it 
beneath them to cultivate the earth which has made 
them rich, and on which they live in active freedom. 1 
The profoundest modern investigator of the conditions 
of French society in the eighteenth century has in¬ 
dicated the eagerness of every man who got a little 
1 Lettros sur lea Anglais, x. QSuvres , xxxv. p. 81. 
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failed to discover tlr.it the English sturdiness in tho 
unit ter <»{ civil right *■ waa tin* very root and cause, 
not only of that materia! prosperity which struck him 
so much, and of the slightness and movableness of 
the line which divided the aristocracy from the com¬ 
mercial classes, hut also of the fact that a Newton 
and a Locke were inwardly emboldened to give free 
play to their intelligence without fear of being 
punished fur their eunelmdomi, and of the only less 
important fact that whatever conclusions speculative 
genius might establish would he given to the world 
without interposition from any court or university or 
otlicial tribunal. Voltaire undoubtedly admired the 
English for their parliament., because the material 
and supertieiul advantages that delighted him wore 
evidently due to the system, which happened to bo 
parliamentary. What we miss is any consciousness 
that these advantages would not have been what they 
were, if they had been conferred by an absolute sove¬ 
reign ; any recognition that political activity through¬ 
out a nation works in a thousand indirect but most 
potent ways, and i« not more to he prized for this, 
than for its direct and most palpable consequences. 
In one place, indeed, he mentions that the honour 
paid to men of letters k tine to the form of govern¬ 
ment, but hia language betrays a wholly inadequate 
and incorrect notion of the true operation of tho form 
of government. ‘There are in London,’ he says, 
‘about eight hundred people with tho right of speak¬ 
ing in public, and maintaining tho interests of the 
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from his counting-house to Surat or Cairo, and con¬ 
tributes to the happiness of the globe.’ 1 It is easy 
to conceive the fury which these contrasts drawn 
from English observation would excite among the 
personages in Franco who happened to get the worst 
side in them, and there was assuredly nothing sur¬ 
prising in the decree of the Parliament of Paris 
(1764), which condemned the Lottors on the English 
to he publicly burnt, as scandalous and contrary 
alike to good manners and the respect duo to princi¬ 
palities and powers. 

The English reader of tlio Letters is naturally 
struck by the absence of any adequate account of our 
political liberties and free constitutional forms. There 
is a good chapter on Bacon, one on inoculation, and 
several on the Quakers, but on the civil constitution 
hardly a word of large appreciativenoss. Not only 
this, hub there is no sign that Voltaire either set any 
due or special value on the popular forms of the 
Hanoverian time, or clearly understood that the 
liberty, which was so amazing and so precious to him 
in the region of speculative and literary activity, was 
the direct fruit of that general spirit of freedom 
naturally engendered in a people accustomed to 
take an active part in the conduct of its own affairs. 
Liberty in spirituals was adorable to him, hut for 
liberty in temporals lio never seems to have had more 
than a very distant and verbal kind of respect; just 
because, with all his unmatched keenness of sight, he 
1 Lettres sur les Anglais, xi. QSitvres, xxxv. p. 85. 
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Still thought.» wurvily of an archbishop in France. 

( Ah, sir/cried the wait, ‘what s»u abominable govern, 
iiwnt! I have boon carried off by force to «o and 
serve in one of the king's ships in Norway. They 
take mo from my wife and my children, and lay mo 
up in tuition with mum on my toft* until tins time for 
poing on hoard, for fear i should run away.' A 
countryman of Voltaire’* confessed that ho folt a 
Milomstic joy that a people v. ho wore constantly 
taunting the French with their servitude, were m 
sooth just ns much slave* themselves; hut for my 
owu park ..ay* Voltaire, 1 felt a humaimr sentiment, 
l was ntlikted at there being no liherty on tins earth. 

This is well enough as a comment on the ahomina 
tion of impressment; yet. we feet that there is behind 
it, and-nut hero only but generally in Voltaire, a sort 
of confusion between two very distinct conceptions, 
that both in his day and over since have been equally 
designated by the common name of civil liberty. The 
first of these ideas is a mere privative, undoubtedly 
of sovereign importance, but still u privative, and 
implies absence, im.ro or less complete, nf^ arbitrary 
control from without, of interference with individual 
action by authority, of any pretension on the part of 
any organised body to binder any member of the 
society from doing or abstaining from doing what 
may seem right in his own eyes, provided he pays a 
corresponding respect to the freedom of Ins fellows. 
Freedom in this sense Voltaire fully understood, ami 

* iMtum nut !«h I* ***** |»* 8U 
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nation. Some Uve or si v thousand pretend to tin* 
same honour in * 1 u*ir turn. All Hu* ivM sot, them¬ 
selves up to judge tin*,a*, and everybody ran print 
what ho thinks. So all tin* nation in bound to instruct 
itself. All talk is about tin* government# of Athens 
and Kuiiu*, and it become# necessary to read the 
author# who have discussed them. That naturally 
leads to love of polite learning.’* This is to confound 
a very trivial accident of popular government# with 
their essence, If culture thrive# under them a very 
doubtful position it in not because voters wish to 
understand the historical allusions of candidates, hut 
because the general stir and life of public activity 
tend# to eomtuovo the whole system. Political free 
dom doe# not produce men of genius, hut its atmon 
phero is more favourable than any other to their 
making the. heat of their genius in the service of 
mankind. 

Voltaire, in this as in too much besides, was con¬ 
tent with a keen and rapid glance at the surface. 
Tho reader may remember his story of meeting n 
boatman one day on the Thames, who seeing that he 
was a Frenchman, with a too characteristic kind of 
courtesy, took the opportunity id bawling out, with 
Urn added emphasis of a rtmud oath, that he would 
rather ho a boatman on the Thames than an arch¬ 
bishop in Franco, The next day Voltaire saw his 
man in prison with irons on and praying an alms 
from the passers by, anti so ask ml him whether he 

1 Iit'tires stir ten Angku'S xxi. iKuvren, nu. j*p. 17«, *U\ 
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government; and of so many men being called upon 
in high capacity or h*w, in an important function or 
an obscure one, to take an independent and free share 
in controlling or initiating the doings of their govern¬ 
ment. Take Montesquieu, tor example. He came 
to Fngland just when Voltaire quitted it, and studied 
carefully those polities! facts which his countryman 
had ho neglected. Vet ho saw no deeper into the 
spirit of our institutions than to tix on the const it u 
tional balance of powers as the great secret of «mr 
freedom and order. And Montesquieu, in spite of 
this, was wiser than most of Ids contemporaries, fur 
he at least saw the worth of constitutional freedom, 
if he failed to see other ingredients of still more 
importance, French statesmen and publicists have 
been systematically blind to the great truth that them 
is no royal road to national well being, and that 
nations will deliberately put away happiness from 
themselves, unless such happiness comes to them in a 
given way. The Physiocrats, who were with all their 
shortcomings the most nearly scientific, social thinkers 
France possessed, could rise to no higher conception 
of a national life than the supreme authority of a 
wise and benevolent monarch, giving good gifts to 
his subjects. Turgot* with all the breadth and 
sagacity of his genius, when live amhforty yeans after 
our present date, he came into power, austerely dung 
to the. same disastrous idea of passing reasoned laws, 
in the shape of the beneficial edicts of an absolute 
power. Voltaire, in the same way, never rose above the 
a 
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valued as profoundly as it deserves to be valued. 
Political liberty, however, has not only a meaning of 
abstention, but a meaning of participation. If in one 
sense it is a sheer negative, and a doctrine of rights, 
in another sense it is thoroughly positive, and a gospel 
of duties. The liberty which has really made England 
what it so delighted and stimulated and inflamed Vol¬ 
taire to find her, has been quite as much of the second 
kind as of the first; that liberty which consists in a 
national habit of independent and watchful interest in 
the transaction of the national affairs by the persons 
most concerned in them; in a general consciousness 
of the duty of having some opinion on the business of 
the state; in a recognition on the part of the govern¬ 
ment that the balance of this opinion is necessary as a 
sanction to any policy, to which the effective force of 
the state is applied. It is true that this public par¬ 
ticipation in public concerns has sometimes been very 
dark and blind, as it has often been in the highest 
degree enlightened, but for good or for evil it has 
been the root of the matter. 

The great Frenchmen who have been most char¬ 
acteristically French, while valuing all and envying 
many of the best products of our liberty, may be said 
generally to have failed entirely to detect that the 
salt of English character, in days when it had more 
—“ robustness than wc can see just now, sprang from the 
double circumstance of every man being at liberty 
to have, and being inclined to take the trouble to 
have, an opinion about the method and doings of hi* 
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equally false in the eyes of the philosopher, ami equally 
useful in t ho eyes of the magistrate. Hut the it lea, was 
the idea of the rentury, and Voltaire would justly look 
upon the Anglican profession as a temporarily useful 
and statesmanlike settlement. He praised its clergy 
for the superior regularity of their manners. ‘That 
indefinable being, who is neither ereleaiasticnorsecular, 
in a word, who is called uMA is an unknown species in 
England ; the clergy hew are all prigs, and nearly all 
pedants. When they learn that in France young men 
notorious for their debauchery, and raised to prefer- 
merit by the intrigues of women, pursue their amours 
publicly, amuse themselves by the composition of 
gallant verses, give everyday prolonged and luxurious 
suppers, and rise from them to implore the enlighten- 
merit of the holy spirit, boldly calling themselves the 
successors of the apostles why, then our English thank 
<lod that they are Protestants/ 1 

If, however, in face of a young ami lively French 
graduate, bawling theology in the schools in the 
morning and in the evening singing tender songs 
with the holies, an Anglican divine is a very Cato, 
this Cato is a downright gallant before a Scotch 
presbyterian, who assumes a grave step and a sour 
mien, preaches from the none, and gives the name of 
harlot of Babylon to all churches in which some of 
the ecclesiastics are so fortunate as to receive an 
income of fifty thousand livres a year. However, 
each man takes whatever road to heaven he pleases. 

1 Lrttiv-i *»ur J«v< Auglitw, vi. (Kiurrs, xxxv. p. C'2. 
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simple political conception of an Eastern tale, a good 
tempered despot with a sago vizier. In politics, then, 
he failed to carry away from England the very essence 
and principle of our institutions, with which it was so 
much more important that his countrymen should bo 
familiarised than that they should follow inoculation. 

It may at first sight bo astonishing to find that, 
while Voltaire was impressed only in a vague and 
general way with the free variety of theological 
opinion which Protestantism had secured for Kngland, 
the sect which made a sort of mark on his mind wan 
that which conceivod the idea that Christianity has 
after all something to do with the type and example 
of Christ. Wo know how laughable and monstrotis 
the Quaker scheme has appeared to people who have 
been steeped from their youth upwards in elaborate 
systems of abstruse metaphysical dogma, mystic 
ceremonies, hierarchic ordering, and profuse con¬ 
demnation of rival creeds. Voltaire’s imagination 
was struck by a sect who professed to regard the 
religion of Christ as a simple and austere discipline of 
life, who repudiated ritual, and held war for the worst 
of anti-Christian practices. The forms and doctrines 
of the established church of the country he would he 
likely to take merely for so much of the common 
form of the national institutions, lie would simply 
regard it as the English way of narrowing the mind 
and consolidating the social order. Gibbon's famous 
sentence was not yet written, which described all 
religions as equally true in the eyes of the people 
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on the sinfulness of signs of homage to any mere 
mortal, insinuated a consciousness of equality ami 
self-respect in that mere mortal \\ ho was careful to 
make no hows ami to knot* his hat on in every 
presence. Above all, Voltaire, who was nowhere 
more veritably modern or better entitled to our 
veneration than by reason of bin steadfast hatred of 
war, revered a sent .ho far removed from the brutality 
of the military regime us to hold pence for a first 
principle of the (Christian faith and religions practice. 
Tin*- reason why we do not on to war, hi.* Quaker rays, 
is nol that we are afraid of death, out that wo are 
not wolves, nor timers, nor dogs, but (Utriutian men. 
‘Our (Jod, who has bidden Ua love our enemies and 
sutler evil without complaint, assuredly has no mind 
that we should ernes the sea to go and rut the throat* 
of our brothers, because murderers in red clot hen and 
hats two feet high enlist cifi/.eua, making a noise with 
two little sticks on an ium'h skin tightly stretched. 
And when, after victories won, ail London blazes with 
illuminations, the sky is allame with rockets, and the 
air resounds with the din of hells, organs, cannon, we 
mourn in silence over the slaughter that causes all 
the public joy.’ 1 

Voltaire, hit us add, was no dilettante traveller 
constructing views and deducing theories of national 
life out of his own nninstrueted consciousness. No 
tHerman could have worked more diligently at the 
facia, and we may ray here, once for all, that if it is 
1 Outre s -mr b*.i AngLi-s, ii. (Huvu *, xxxv. ji. 4'«. 
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If there were one religion in England, they would 
have to fear its despotism; if there were only two, 
they would cut one another's throats; but there are 
thirty; so they live peaceably and happily together. 1 

In the Quakers Voltaire saw something quite 
different from the purely political pretensions and 
internecine quarrels of doctrine of the ordinary worldly 
sects. It is impossible to say how much of the kind¬ 
liness with which he speaks of them is due to real 
admiration of their simple, dignified, and pacific life, 
and how much to a mischievous desire to make their 
praise a handle for the dispraise of overweening com¬ 
petitors. On the whole there is a sincerity and 
heartiness of interest in his long account of this sect, 
which persuades one that he was moved by a genuine 
sympathy with a religion that could enjoin the humane 
and peaceful and spiritual precepts of Christ, while 
putting away baptism, ceremonial communion, and 
hierophantic orders. The nobility of the social 
theories of the Society of Friends would naturally 
stir Voltaire even more deeply than their abstention 
from practices that were in his eyes degrading super¬ 
stitions. He felt that the repugnance to lower the 
majesty of their deity, by taking his name upon theii 
lips as solemn ratification of their words, had the 
effect of elevating the dignity of man, by making his 
bare word fully credible without this solemn ratifica 
tion. Their refusal to comply with the deferential 
usages of social intercourse, though nominally based 
1 Lettres sur les Anglais, vii. (Euvrcs % xxxv. pp. C2-65. 





often nee mar y to condemn him for superficialit 
this lack of depth seldom at any time. proceeds fro 
want of painstaking. Ilia unrri ailed brilliance 
expression blinds us to the extreme and eunscicntio 
industry that provided matter, The most illustrio 
exile, that our tree land received tr*»m Franee in t 
nineteenth century, and assuredly tar more id a giu 
in the. order of imagination than Voltaire, never h 
intelleetnul curiosity enough to learn the language 
the country that had given him twenty yearn 
shelter, Voltaire, in the few months of his ex 
here, acquired such an astonishing mastery uv 
English as to he able to read and relish an esote: 
hook like Hudibras, and to compass the enonnom 
difficult feat of rendering portions of it into go 
French versed He composed an essay on epic poet 
in the Knglish tongue, and he wrote one act of Unit 
in Knglish. 

He read Shakespeare, and made an elaborate hUh 
of his method. He declares that Milton does 
much honour to England us the groat Newton, a 
he took especial pains not only to master and app 
date the secret of Milton's poetic, power, hut even 
ascertain the minutest circumstances of his life. 51 3 
studied Dryden, ‘an author who would have a glo 
without blemish, if ho had only written the ten 
part of his works/ * He found Addison the fi 

1 C Euvres, xxxv, p. 185. 

* Rms. aur la Po&iut Kptyua. QJuvrm, xiiL p. 445, amt : 
513-20. * USuvrat, xxxv. p. 165. 
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does not know, who in truth has no enormous pos¬ 
sessions, but whose substance is well assured.’ 1 

Nor did Voltaire limit himself to the study oi 
science, philosophy, and poetry. He plunged into the 
field of theology, and mastered that famous deistical 
controversy, of which the seed had been sown in the 
first half of the seventeenth century by Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, the correspondent of Descartes and the 
earliest of the English metaphysical thinkers. 2 Lord 
Herbert’s object was to disengage from revelation 
both our conceptions of the one supreme power, and 
the sanctions of good and bad conduct. Toland, 
whom we know also that Voltaire read, aimed at dis¬ 
engaging Christianity from mystery, and discrediting 
the canon of the New Testament. In 1724 Collins 
published his Discourse on the Grounds and Eeasons 
of the Christian Keligion, of which we are told that 
few books ever made a greater noise than this did at 
its first publication. The press teemed with vindica¬ 
tions, replies, and rejoinders to Collins’s arguments 
during the whole of Voltaire’s residence in England. 3 
His position was one which no modem freethinker 
would dream of making a central point of attack, and 
which hardly any modern apologist would take the 
pains to reply to. He maintained that Jesus Christ 
and the apostles trusted to the prophecies of the Old 
Testament for their credentials, and then he showed, 

1 CEuv. t xliv. p. 47. 2 The JDe Veritatc was published in 1624. 

3 See the list from 1725 to 1728 in Leland’a View of th t 
Deistical Writers , i. 132-144.' 
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broke’s tone was peculiarly light and peculiarly well- 
bred. His infidelity was strictly infidelity for the 
upper classes; 1 ingenious, full of literature, and 
elegantly supercilious. He made no pretence to 
theological criticism in any sense that can be gravely 
admitted, but looked at the claims of revelation with 
the eye of a polished man of the world, and met its 
arguments with those general considerations of airy 
probability which go so far with men who insist on 
having plausible opinions on all subjects, while they 
will not take pains to work to the bottom of any. 

Villemain’s observation that there is not one of 
Voltaire’s writings that does not bear the mark of his 
sojourn in England, is specially true of what he wrote 
against theology. It was the English onslaught which 
sowed in him the seed of the idea, and eventually 
supplied him with the argumentative instruments, of 
a systematic and reasoned attack upon that mass of 
doctrinal superstition and social abuse which it had 
hitherto been the fashion for even the strongest spirits 
in his own country to do no more than touch with a 
cool sneer or a flippant insinuation, directed to the 
private ear of a sympathiser. Who, born within the 
last forty years, cried Burke, has read one word of 
Collins, and Toland, and Chubb, and Morgan, and 
that whole race who called themselves Freethinkers 1 
Who now reads Bolingbroke 1 Who ever read him 
through ? 2 This was very well, but hundreds of 

1 See Leehler’s Geschichte des englischen Deismus , p. 396. 

1 Reflections. Works* i. 419 (ed. 1842). 
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thousands of persons born within those last forty 
years lmd road Voltaire, and Voltaire had drawn from 
the armoury of those dead and unread Freethinkers 
the weapons which he made sharp with the, mockery 
of bin own spirit. He stood on the platform which 
they had constructed, to stretch forth his hand against 
the shrine and the image before which m many cre.du* 
Iouh generations had bowed down. It was in thin 
most transformed shape among others that at lengt h, 
late and changed, hut directly of descent, the free and 
protesting genius of the Reformation made, its derisive 
entry into France. 

It is easy to cite proofs of the repudiation by Pro* 
testant bodies of the Protestant principle, to multiply 
instances of the narrow rigidity of their dogma, and 
the intolerance of their discipline. This method 
supplies an excellent answer as against Protest ants 
who tux Catholics with the crime of persecution, or 
the crime of opposing intellectual independence, it 
cannot, however, touch the fact that Protestantism 
was indirectly the means of creating and dispersing 
an atmosphere of rationalism, in which there speedily 
sprang tip philosophical, theological, and political influ¬ 
ences, all of them entirely antagonistic to the old 
order of thought and institution. The whole intel¬ 
lectual temperature underwent a permanent change, 
that was silently mortal to the moat flourishing tenets 
of all sorts. It is futile to ask for a precise logical 
chain of relations between the Iveginmng of a move¬ 
ment and its end ; and there is no more direct and 
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logical connection between the right of private judg- 
ment and an experiential doctrine of psychology, than 
there is between experiential psychology and deism. 
Nobody now thinks that the effect is homogeneous 
with its cause, or that there is any objective resem¬ 
blance between a blade of wheat and the moisture and 
warmth which fdi and expand it. All wo can sec is 
that the proclamation of the rights of free judgment 
would tend to substitute reason for authority, and 
evidence for tradition, as the arbiters of opinion ; and 
that the political expression of this change in the civil 
wars of the middle of the seventeenth century would 
naturally deepen the influence of tho new principle, 
and produce the Lockian rationalism of tho end of 
that century, which almost instantaneously extended 
from the region of metaphysics into tho region of 
theology. 

The historian of every kind of opinion, and the 
student of the great chiefs of intellectual movements, 
habitually do violence to actual circumstances, by 
imparting too systematic a connection to the various 
parts of belief, and by assuming an unreal degree of 
conscious logical continuity among the notions of 
individual thinkers. Critics fill in the frame with a 
completeness and exactitude that had no counterpart 
in the maids own judgments, and they identify him 
with a multitude of deductions from his premisses, 
that may ho fairly drawn, hut that never at all 
entered into his mind, and formed no part of his 
character. The philosophy of the majority of men 
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in not hint" mure shaped and ineurporafe than a litUu 
group of potential and partially incoherent tendencies. 
To si itleu these into a *\ stem of definite formulas* in the 
most deceptive, as ii \n <hp must nimnum, of critical 
processes. A few jutshus, with an exceptiunal turn 
for philosophy, eonsrn'udy embody their metaphysical 
principles with a certain detail in all the rent of their 
think ins'. With most people, however, even people of 
superior capacity, the relation between their ground- 
system, such so* a critic might supply them with, and 
their manifestations of intellectual activity, is of an 
extremely indirect and general kind. 

Hence the untrunt worthiness of those critical 
schemata, ho attractive for their compact order, which 
find make Voltaire a Lock ism sensationalist, and then 
trace his deiaiu to Ids sensationalism. Wo have 
already seen that he was u deist before he came to 
England, just m Lord Herbert of Cherbury wan a 
deist, who wrote before Locke wan horn. It wan not 
the metaphysical revolution of Locke which led 
to deism, hut the sort of way in which he thought 
about metaphysics, a way which wan immediately 
applied to theology by other people, whether assailants 
or defenders of the current opinions. Locked wan 
* common sense thinking/ and the fashion spread. 
The air was thick with common sense objections to 
Christiauify, as it was with common sense ideas as to 
the way in which we mme to have ideas. There wan 
no temperament to which such an atmosphere could 
be no congenial m Voltaire**, of whom we cannot toe 
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often repeat, considering the vulgar reputation he lma 
for violence and excess, that ho was in thought the 
very genius of good sense, whether or no we fully 
admit 3VL Cousin’s qualification of it as superficial good 
sense. It has been said that he always speaks of 
Descartes, Leibnitz, and Spinoza, liko a man to whom 
nature has refused the metaphysical sense. 1 At any 
rate he could nevor agree with them, and ho never 
tried to find truth by the roads which they had made. 
It is true, however, that ho shows no sign of special 
fitness for metaphysics, any more than he did for 
physical science. The metaphysics of Locke lay un¬ 
developed in his mind, just as the theory of evolution 
lies in so many minds at the present time. There is 
a faint informal reference of other theories to this 
central and half-seen standard. When metaphysical 
subjects came before him, he felt that he had this 
for a sheet-anchor, and he did not greatly care to 
keep proving it again and again by continued criticism 
or examination. The upshot of his acquaintance with 
Locke was a systematic adherence to common-sense 
modes of thinking; and he always betrayed the faults 
and shortcomings to which such modes inevitably lead, 
when they are brought, to the exclusion of comple¬ 
mentary ideas, to the practical subjects that compre¬ 
hend more than prudence, self-interest, and sobriety. 
The subject that does beyond any other comprehend 

1 JSncydop&lit Nouvclh do Joan Rcynaud ot Pierre Leroux, 
B.v. Voltaire, p. 730. Do Maistre audaciously denies that 
Voltaire ever did more than dip into Locke. vi. 
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inure than these elements in religion, and Mm sub¬ 
stantial vices of Voltaire's objections to religion 
first arose from his familiarity with the Knglish 
form «»f deism, and his instinctive fooling for its 
mot hod. 

The doism of Leibnifr, was a positive belief, and 
made the existence of a supreme power an actual and 
living object of conviction. 'Dm murk of this ludiof 
has remained on German speculation throughout, its 
course, down to tun* own day. Knglish deism, on the 
contrary, was only a particular way of repudiating 
(’hristianity. There was us little of God in it, as 
tumid well he. Its theory was that God had given 
each man the light of reason in his own breast; that 
by this reason every scheme, of belief must bo tried, 
and accepted or rejected ; and that tlm Christian 
scheme being so tried was in various ways found 
wanting. Thu formula of some book of Mm eighteenth 
century, that God created nature and nature created 
tins world, must In* allowed to have reduced theistic 
conception to somethin;!; like the shadow of smoke. 
Thu Knglish eighteenth century formula was, thoistio 
ally, nearly us void. Tlm 1 Suing who set the reason 
of each individual on a kind of judicial bench 
within the fonnu of his own conscience, and left 
him and it together to nettle belief and conduct 
between them, was a tolerably remote and unreal 
sort of personage. His spiritual force, according to 
such a doctrine, became very much m if it had no 
existence 
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It was not to be expected that a sovereign dwelling 
in such amazingly remote lands as this would continue 
long with undisputed authority, when all the negative 
forces of the time had reached their full momentum. 
In England the reaction against this strange absentee 
government of the universe took the form which 
might have been anticipated from the deep hold that 
Protestantism had won, and the spirituality which 
had been engendered by Protestant reference to the 
relations between the individual conscience and the 
mystic operations of faith Deism became a reality 
with a God in it in the groat Evangelical revival, 
terrible and inevitable, which has so deeply coloured 
religious feeling and warped intellectual growth in 
England ever since. In France, thought took a very 
different and much simpler turn. Or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that it took no turn at 
all, but carried the godless deism of the English school 
to its fair conclusion, and dismissed a deity who only 
reigned and did not govern. The whole movement 
had a single origin. There is not one of the argu¬ 
ments of the French philosophers in the eighteenth 
century, says a very competent authority, which can¬ 
not ho found in the English school of the beginning 
of the century. 1 Voltaire, who carried the English 
way of thinking about the supernatural power into 

1 Villemain's Coura de, Lit. Fran^am, i. p. 111. Soo also De 
Maislro, Soirdes de St.-Pdtcrsbourg, vL p. 424. On the otliex 
hand, sec Lanfrey’s L'Eglise ct les Philosopher du 18 ifrmc Steele, 
pp. 99, 108, ote. 
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France lived to see a hand of trenchant and 
energetic disciples «levt*l«»|> principles which he had 
planted, into a system of dogmatic atheism. The 
time came when he wan .spoken of contemptuously 
xs retrograde and superstitious; ‘ / vltuirt rst hujot , 
fj ed dddt* 
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On tho whole, the critic’s task is perhaps low to 
classify a typo of character as good or bad, as worthy 
of so much praise or so much censure, than to mark 
tho material out of which a man has his life to make, 
and the kind of use and form to which he puts his 
material. To begin with, the bald division of men 
into sheep and goats is in one sense so easy as not to 
bo worth performing, and in another sense it is so hard 
as only to be possible for some being with supernatural 
insight. And even were the qualities employed in the 
task of a rarer kind than they are, the utility of the 
performance is always extremely slight, compared with 
that other kind of criticism which dwells less on tho 
final balance of good or evil, than on tho first innate 
conditions of temperament, the fixed limitations of 
opportunity, and tho complex interplay of the two 
with that character, which is first their creature and 
then their master. It is less the concern of criticism 
to pronounce its man absolutely rich or absolutely 
poor, than to count up his talents and the usury of 
his own which he added to them. Assuredly there 
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ought to be little condonation of the foibles, and 
none at all of the moral obliquities, of the dead, 
because this would mean the demoralisation of the 
living. Hut if is seriously to overrate the power of 
bald words and written opinion, to suppose that a 
critic's censure of conduct which a thousand other 
agents, from the child's hornbook up to the obvious 
and pressing dictates of social convenience, are daily 
and hourly prescribing, can he other than a work of 
supererogation, which fixes the mind on platitudes, 
instead of leading it on in search of special and dis 
tinctive traits. 

It would he easy to pour overllowing vials of con¬ 
demnation on many sides of Voltaire's character and 
career. No man possessed of so much good sense ever 
foil so constantly into the kinds of error against which 
good sense particularly warns men. There is no more 
wearisome or pitiful leaf in the biographies of the 
great., than the tale of Voltaire's quarrels with ignoble 
creatures ; with a wrecked soul, like «). R Rousseau 
(whom the reader will not confound with Jean 
Jacques); with a thievish bookseller, like Jure; with 
a calumnious journalist, like Desfontaines ; with a 
rapacious knave, like, Hirschel ; and all the other 
tormentors in the Voltaireau history, whose names 
recall vulgar, dishonest, ami indignant pertinacity on 
the one side, ami wasteful, undignified fury on the 
other. That lesson in the art of life that concerns 
a man's dealings with those who have shown patent 
moral inferiority, was never mastered by Voltaire. 
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Instead of the silence, composure, and austere obli¬ 
vion, which it is of the essence of strength to oppose 
to unworthy natures, he habitually confronted the 
dusty creeping things that beset his march, as if they 
stood valiant and erect; and the more unworthy they 
were, the more vehement and strenuous and shrill 
was his contention with them. The ignominy of such 
strife is clear. One thing only may perhaps be said. 
His intense susceptibility to vulgar calumny iknved 
from the same quality in his nature which made 
unbearable to him the presence of superstition and 
injustice, those mightier calumnies on humanity. The 
irritated protests against the small foes of his person 
were as the dregs of potent wine, and were the lower 
part of that passionate sensibility which made him 
tho assailant of the giant oppressors of the human 
mind. This reflection does not make any less tedious 
to us the damnable iteration of petty quarrel and 
fretting complaint which fills such a space in Ida 
correspondence and in his biographies, nor does it 
lessen our regret at the havoc which this fatal defect 
of his qualities made with his contentedness. We 
think of his consolation to a person as susceptible m 
himself: ‘There have always been Frerons in litera¬ 
ture; but they say there must bo caterpillars for 
nightingales to eat, that they may sing the better 
and we wish that our nightingale had devoured its 
portion with something less of tumult. But it may 
do something to prevent ua from giving a prominence, 
that is both unfair and extremely misleading, to mor<? 
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shadow, as if that had been the whole substance. 
Alas, why after all should men, from Muses down¬ 
wards, 1)0 so cheerfully ready to contemplate the 
hinder parts of their divinities 1 

The period of twenty years between Voltaire’s 
departure from Kurland and his departure, for Merlin, 
although often pronounced the happiest time of his 
life, is very thickly set with these humiliating inci¬ 
dents. To us, however, they are dead, because though 
vivid enough to Voltaire and it in strange how' 
constantly it happens that the minor circumstance, of 
life is more real and everpresent to a man than his 
essential and abiding work in it they were hut 
transitory and accidental. Just as it does lit tle good 
to the understanding to spend much time over tenth- 
rate literature, so it is little edifying to the char¬ 
acter to rake among the private obscurities of even 
first-rate men, and it is surely a g«*od rule to keep 
ourselves as much as we can in contact with what is 
great. 

The chief personal fact of this time was the con¬ 
nection which Voltaire formed with the Marquise du 
Chiitelet, and winch lasted from 1733 to 1741). She 
was to him that important and peculiar influence 
which, in one shape or another, some woman seems 
to have been to nearly every foremost man. In 
Voltaire’s case this influence was not the rich and 
tender inspiration with winch women have so many 
a time sweetened the lives and glorified the thought 
of illustrious workers, nor was he bound to her by 
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those bonds of passion which have often the effect of 
exalting the strength and widening the range of the 
whole of the nature that is susceptive of passion. 
Their inner relations hardly depended on anything 
more extraordinary or more delicate than the senti¬ 
ment of a masculine friendship. Voltaire found in 
the divine Emily a strong and active head, a keen 
and generous admiration for his own genius, and an 
eagerness to surround him with the external condi¬ 
tions most favourable to that steady industry which 
was always a thing so near his own heart They 
are two great men, one of whom wears petticoats, 
said Voltaire of her and of Frederick It is impos¬ 
sible to toll what share vanity had in the beginning 
of a connection which probably owed its long con¬ 
tinuance more to use and habit than to any deep- 
rooted sentiment. Vanity was one of the most 
strongly marked of Voltaire’s traits, and to this side 
of him relations with a woman of quality, who adored 
his genius, were no doubt extremely gratifying. Yet 
one ought to do him the justice to say that his vanity 
was only skin-deep. It had nothing in common with 
tho greedy egotism that reduces tho whole broad 
universe to a mere microcosm of pygmy self. The 
vanity that discloses a real flaw in character is a 
loud and tyrannical claim for acknowledgment of 
literary supremacy, and with it the mean vices of 
envy, jealousy, and detraction are usually in company. 
Voltaire’s vanity was something very different from 
this truculent kind of self-assertion. It had a source 
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in hia intensely sympathetic quality, and was a gay 
and eager asking of assurance from others that his 
work gave them pleasure. Let us he very careful to 
remember that it never stood in the way of self- 
knowledge, the. great test of the diderenee between 
the vanity that is harmless, ami the vanity that is 
fatuous and destructive. 

It has been rather the fashion to laugh at the 
Marquise du t’hiltelet, for no better reasons perhaps 
than that she, being a woman, studied Newton, and 
had relations called tender with a man so little, asso¬ 
ciated in common opinion with tenderness as Voltaire. 
The first reason is disgraceful, and the second is per 
haps childish. Kverything goes to show that Madame 
du Ohfitelet possessed a hardy originality of character, 
of which society is so little likely to have an excess 
that wo can hardly ever he thankful enough for it. 
There is probably nothing which would lead to ho 
rapid and marked an improvement, in the world, as a 
large increase of the number of women in it with the 
will and the capacity to master Newton as thoroughly 
an she did. And her long and sedulous afiectiou for 
a man of genius of Voltaire's exceptional quality 
entities her to the. not too common praise of rocogniH- 
mg and revering intellectual greatness as it deserves. 
Her friendship for him was not the semi servile and 
feebly intelligent solicitude which superior men have 
too often the wretched weakness to seek in their 
female companions, hut an imperial sympathy. She 
was unamiabie, it in true, and possessed neither the 
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delicacy which a more fastidious age requires in a 
woman, nor the senso of honour which we now 
demand in a man. These defects, however, were not 
genuinely personal, but lay in the manners of the 
time. It was not so with all her faults. To the 
weak and dependent she was overbearing, harsh, 
mean, and oven cruel. A fatuous caprice would 
often destroy the domestic peace and pleasure of 
a week. But nothing was suffered to impede the 
labour of a day. The industry of the house was 
incessant 

It is said, and it was said first by one who lived 
with them for some time, anti has left a graphic 
account of the interior of Cirey, that she made 
Voltaire’s lifo a little hard to him. 1 There wore 
many occasional storms and short sullen fits even in 
those high regions of science and the finer tastes. 
Yet such stormful scenes, with groat actors as with 
small, are perhaps more painful in description than 
they were in reality; and Voltairo was leas discom¬ 
posed by the lively impetuosity of a companion like 
Madame du Ch&telet, than ho would have been by 
the orderly calm of a more precise and perfectly well- 
regulated person. A man follows the conditions of 
his temperament, and Voltaire’s unresting animation 
and fire might make him feel a certain joy of life and 
freedom in the occasional contentiousness of a slightly 
shrewish temper. Wo cannot think of him as over 

. 1 Madame de Grafigny. Cf, Desnoirestem&, Voltaire au 

Chdteau de Cirey , p. 246, etc. 
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shrinking, ever craving fur reposts its some men tin a* 
for a very necessity of existence. ‘The health of your 
friend, 1 'wrote Madame tin ('hatelet to IfArgentai in 
1730/is in ho deplorable a, state that the only hope I 
have left of restoring it is in the turmoil of ajourney. 11 
A tolerably frequent, agitation was a condition of even 
such health as he had, to one of Voltaire’s nervous 
and feverish habit. 

Let it be said that his restlessness never took n 
form which involved a sacrifice of the happiness of 
other people. It was never tyrannical and exigent. 
There, are many, too many, instances of his angry 
impatience with persons against whom he thought ho 
had cause of offence. There is nut a single instance 
in which any shadow of implacableness lurked for an 
enemy who had repented or fallen into misfortune ; 
and if his resentment was constantly athuue against 
the ignoble, it instantly expired and changed into 
warm-hearted pity, when the ignoble heeame either 
penitent or miserable. There are many tales of the 
readiness with which his anger was appeased. Any 
one will huIHco as a type. On some occasion when 
Voltaire was harassed by a storm of libels, and hap 
period to be on good terms with the police, a dintri 
butor of the libels was arrested. The father, an old 
man of eighty, hastened to Voltaire to pray for 
pardon. All Voltaire's fury instantly vanished at the 
first appeal ; he wept with the old man, embraced 
him, consoled him, and straightway ran to procure 
1 itanmrwitcrrt'**, *>♦ 5^7. 
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the liberation of the offender. 1 An eye-witness 
related to Grimm how ho happened to be present at 
Ferney when Voltaire received .Rousseau’s Lcttrcs de 
la Montague, and road tho apostrophe relating to him¬ 
self. His face seemed to take fire, his eyes sparkled 
with fury, his whole frame trembled, and ho cried in 
terrible tones—* Tho miscreant! the monster 1 I must 
have him cudgelled—yes, I will have him cudgelled 
in his mountains at the knees of his nurse/ ‘ Fray, 
calm yourself/ said the bystander, ‘ for 1 know that 
Rousseau means to pay you a visit, and will very 
shortly bo at Forney/ ‘Ah, only lot him come/ 
replied Voltaire. ‘But how will you receive himV 
1 Receive him ... I will givo him supper, put him 
in my own bed, and say, There is a good supper; this 
is the best bed in tho house; do mo tho pleasure to 
accept one and tho other, and to make yourself happy 
here/ 2 One does not understand tho terrible man, 
without remembering always how much of the hot 
generosity of tho child ho kept in his nature to the 
last. When tho very Jesuits were suppressed with 
circumstances of extreme harshness, he pitied even 
them, and took one of their number permanently into 
his household. 3 

Tho most important part of a nuu/s private con¬ 
duct after that which concerns his relations with 

1 Coiulorcot, Vie tie Voltaire , p. 61. A graceful and dignified 
letter in tins kind is that to Formey, May 12, 1752. (Em. lxv, 
p. 64. 

3 Grimm, Corrr^ptmdanc* Ztill4raire t v. p. & 

# (JSwv. lxv. p. 395. 
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women ami his family, is generally that which con¬ 
cerns his way of dealing with money, because money 
in its acquisition and its dispersion is the outward 
and visible sign of the. absence or of the presence of 
so many inward and spiritual graces. As has often 
been said, it is the measure of some of the most 
important of a man s virtues, his honesty, his industry, 
his generosity, his self denial, and most of the other 
elements in keeping the difficult# balance between 
his care for himself and his care for other people. 
Voltaire perceived very early in life that to be needy 
was to be dependent; that the rich and poor are as 
hammer and anvil ; that this chronicles of genius 
demonstrate that it is not by genius that num either 
make a fortune or live happy lives. He made tip his 
mind from the beginning that the. author of the French 
epic would not share the poverty and straitened lives 
of Tasso and Milton, ami that he for his part would 
at any rate be hammer and not anvil . 1 * 3 'I was so 
wearied, 1 ' he wrote in 17f>2/of the humiliations that 
dishonour letters, that to stay my disgust I resolved 
to make what scoundrels call a great fortune/" He 
used to give his books away to the printers. He had 
a small fortune from his father; he is said to have 
made two thousand pounds by the English subscrip¬ 
tions to the Henriade ; and he did not hide his talent 
in the ground, but resorted skilfully to all sorts of 

1 C<wrm|Mmil«me«. A ho, K-mi «ur In Kpiqu«s c. vi 

(Kuvrt'ji, xiii. j>. 481. 

3 (Kuvrrs, lxv. p, 91, 
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speculations in stocks, army contracts, and other 
authorised means of converting one livro into two 
while you sleep. He lent large sums of money, 
presumably at handsome interest, to the Duke of 
Richelieu and other*, and though the interest may 
have been handsome, the trouble of procuring it was 
often desperate. 1 Yet after much experience Voltaire 
came to the conclusion that though he had sometimes 
lost money by bankers, by the devout, by the people 
of the Old Testament, who would have had many 
scruples about a larded capon, who would rather die 
than not ho idle on the sabbath, and not he thieving 
on the Sunday, yet he had lost nothing by the great 
except his time. 3 

It is easy to point a sneer at a high priest of 
humanity jobbing in the funds. Only let us remem¬ 
ber that Voltaire never made any pretence of being 
a high priest of humanity ; that his transactions were 
substantially very like those of any hanker or merchant 
of to-day ; and that for a man who was preaching new 
opinions it was extremely prudent to place himself 
out of the necessity of pleasing booksellers or the pit 
of the theatre on the one hand, and on the other to 
supply himself with ready means of frequent flight 
from the ceaseless persecutions of authority. Envious 
scribes in his lifetime taunted him with avarice, and 
the evil association still clings to his memory now that 

1 Corr. with the Abbe Mouasinot, 1737, ami afterward* 
C&uvres, Ixiii. pp. 12*2, ICO, 176, etc. 

* Corr. 1762. (JCuvres, lxv. p. HA 
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he is dead. One can only say that, good and high* 
minded men, who never shrank from withstanding 
him when in fault, men like (-ondom.it, for example, 
heard such talk with disdain, anti set it down to the 
disgraceful readiness of men to credit anything that 
relieves them from having to admire. 1 The people 
who dislike prudence in matters of money in those 
whose distinction is intellectual or spiritual, resemble 
a sentimental lover who should lose his illusions at 
sight of his mistress eating a hearty meal. Is their lot, 
then, east in the ethereal fluid of the interstellar*spaces! 

At all events Voltaire had two important gifts 
which do not commonly belong to the avaricious ; he 
was a generous helper alike of those who had, and 
those, who had not, a claim upon him, and he knew 
how to hear serious losses with unbroken composure. 
Michel, the receiver general, became bankrupt, ami 
Voltaire lost, a considerable sum of money in con¬ 
sequence. 11 is fluency of invective and complaint, 
which was simply boundless when any obscure 
scribbler earned a guinea by a calumny upon him, 
went, no farther on the occasion of this very substantial 
injury than a single splenetic phrase, and a harmless 
quatrain ; 

Mi<*h»*l an tu'Ui *ir rKfnnwl, 

Mit j.uha li’ »?n <lnr«*utn j 

Miiia, uprfoi crlte Uiiupmroutn, 
y,un In dinbln mupmtn Minimi 1 

It lm been fairly asked whether a genuine miser 
1 Fir d* Futtaim, j>. 37. 









the thousand louis she had sent as a fee for the 
composition of the Annalcs de l’Empire. 

Much has been made of the bargaining he carried 
on with Frederick, as to the terms on which he would 
consent to go to Berlin. But then the Prussian 
king was not one with whom it was wise to he 
too nice in such affairs. He was the thriftiest of 
men, and as a king is a person who lives on other 
people's money, such thrift was in his ease the most 
princely of virtues. Haggling is not graceful, but it 
need not imply avarice in either of the parties to it 
The truth is that there was in Voltaire a curious 
admixture of splendid generosity with virulent tenacity 
about half-pence. The famous quarrel with the 
President de Brosses about the fourteen cords of fire¬ 
wood is a worse affair. Voltaire, who leased Tourney 
from him, insisted that De Brosses had made him a 
present of the fourteen cords. Dc Brosses, no doubt 
truly, declared that he had only ordered the wood to 
/be delivered on Voltaire's account On this despicable 
/ matter a long correspondence was carried on, in which 
Voltaireds seen at his very worst; insolent, undignified, 
low-minded, and untruthful. 1 2 The case happily stands 
alone in his biography. As a rule, he is a steady 

1 Dcsiloireaterres, p. 323. 

2 Foiaset’s Correspond, de Voltaire avec De Brosses. etc. 
published in 1836. 
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pructitIt*i*f tin* Aristotelian f.uya\mrj>t , -?i? m t or 
virtue of miigiiitteent expenditure. 

The {nilv important feature of the life which V«*1 
tairo led at Ciroy was it# umvmittiny ddipence. lake 
a Homeric goddess, th»» divino Kmiiy |w*ured a ehmd 
round her hero. There is a sort of umral climate m 
a household, an impalpable, mnoi/.able, indefinable 
set, of influences, which predi the in mates to 

industry and selfcontrol, or *d»i» relax fibre and 
slacken purpose. At <'irey Hmjr w;n nu aim**-* uv*u 
untie rule, Madame de 11 rationv aay.'i fhat tlmij.di 
Voltaire felt himmdf bound by politeness t*» pay her 
a visit from time to time in her apsttumnL be nmalH 
avoided nittnip* down, apologetically pio!r:4m.i* how 
frightful a thine is the ijuunfitv of time people wawfe 
in talking, and that wuMe «»( time in the tine! fatal 
kind of extravagance of whirl* one ran be puiltyd 
He seems to have usually passed the wlene day at 
his desk, or in makim* physical expet intents in hi a 
ehamher. The only occasion on which people met 
was at the supper at nine in the evmme. 1 util then 
the privacy of the chamber alike of the hicftfi*, who 
was unuhsiny Leibnitz t»r trumlutinj; Newton, and of 
the mmllicial ho-.t, who Wan eompdme tmilrml for the 
Sieele de Louis XI \ , t »*$• pulidoim and repo! mb mp 
Mahomet, or investbuttmo the rirmsmtitncn* of tin? 
propagation of tire, w as sacredly invmhible 

dim rieour of the mL did not forbid llemfimal 

performances, when any company, even a company 

* Quota I in p 
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of marionettes, came into the neighbourhood of the 
desolate Champagne chateau. Sometimes after supper 
Voltaire would exhibit a magic lantern, with explana¬ 
tory comments after the showman’s manner, in which 
he would convulse his friends at the expense of his 
enemies. 1 But after the evening’s amusement was 
over, the Marquise would retire to work in her 
chamber until the morning, and, when morning came, 
a couple of hours’ sleep was the only division between 
the tasks of the night and the tasks of the day. Two 
splenetic women have left us a couple of spiteful 
pictures of Madame au Chatelet, but neither of her 
detractors could rise to any higher conception of 
intellectual effort than the fine turn of phrase, the 
ingenious image, the keen thrust of cruel satire, with 
which the polished idle of that day whiled away 
dreary and worthless years. The translator of 
Newton’s Principia was not of this company, and she 
was wholly indifferent to the raillery, sarcasm, and 
hate of women whom she justly held her inferiors. It 
is much the fashion to admire the women of this 
time, because they contrive to hide behind a veil of 
witty words the coldness and hollowness of lives 
which had neither the sweetness of the old industrious 
domesticity of women, nor the noble largeness of 
some of those in whom the Revolution kindled a pure 
fire of patriotism in after days. Madame du Chatelet, 
with all her faults, was a far loftier character than 
the malicious gossips who laughed at her, c Every* 
1 Pesnoiresterres, p. 242. 
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thing that occupies society was within her power, 
except slandrr. She was never heard to hold up any 
body to laughter. When she was informed that 
certain people were bent on not doing her justice, she 
would reply that she wished to ignore it-.' 'rids was 
surely better than a talent for barbing epigrams, and 
she led a worthier life at Cirey than in that Paris 
which Voltaire described ho bitterly. 

LA, tous lt\n Heins, la tnmjm vagabond", 

D'un jumpls waif, apprh* btuut moude, 

Vn prommier do nut nit vn roduit 
L’inquietude nt IViumi qui h mnt. 

IsA wont foub* tuitiqurs imjamYra, 

Jouncs maonri et bcgurttlrs titters, 

Disaut *ioH rimn d\m ton do prnoqurt, 

Isirguunt dea wots, et turhuut au piquet, 
lihuidinit y Hunt, hruttrmtp plus (mmia qtdtdbo 
Profimdi'mmt o*mpli» do bagahdloB, 

U’uu air hautuin, d'unc bruvauto v.nx, 

(’hautant, diiinaut, mmaudant A hi ibis. 

Hi pur Inward qurlqm* jHtMmun humsto, 

D’uu mmn plus dost « t d‘un gout phu houroux, 

1 )«\n btm?i errita aynnt mottbb' na fete, 

Lour fait I’nlfrout dr printer a Irma ymne ; 

Tout auimitdt lour brillunto eoUuo, 

PYdonnomont ot dr mlrro Cuuw, 

Lruyant omnium do fiehm# onvt< ux, 

Pique tit ptiurHuit cot to aboilh? chanmm tod 

It was not the fault of Madame du CdhiUelet that 
the life of t’irey was not the undisturbed typo of 
Voltaire h existence <luriug the fifteen years of their 

1 Kpftro A Mdm<\ la Marquis du Chfitolet, mtr la Ualomuk 
(Ku mrs, xvii. p. S§. 
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companionship. Many pages might be filled with a 
mere list of the movements from place to place to which 
Yoltaire resorted, partly from reasonable fear of the 
grip of a jealous and watchful government, partly 
from eagerness to bring the hand of the government 
upon his enemies, and most of all from the uncon¬ 
trollable restlessness of his own nature. Amsterdam, 
the Hague, Brussels, Berlin, the little court of Lune- 
ville, and the great world of Paris, too frequently 
withdrew him from the solitary castle at Oirey, though 
he never failed to declare on his return, and with 
perfect sincerity, that he was never so happy any¬ 
where else. If it was true that the Marquise made 
her poet’s life a little hard to him, it is impossible to 
read her correspondence without perceiving that he, 
too, though for no lack of sensibility and good feeling, 
often made life extremely hard for her. Besides 
their moral difference, there was a marked discrepancy 
in intellectual temperament, which did not fail to lead 
to outward manifestations. Yoltaire was sometimes 
a little weary of Newton and exact science, while the 
Marquise was naturally of the rather narrow turn for 
arid truths which too often distinguishes clever women 
inadequately disciplined by contact with affairs. She 
and Yoltaire both competed for a prize offered by the 
Academy for essays on the propagation of fire (1737). 
Neither of them was successful, for the famous Euler 
was a competitor. The second and third prizes were 
given to two obscurer persons, because their essays 
were Cartesian, that is to say, they were scientifically 
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orthodox. The two philosophers of t'irey also took 
part, an<l on different sides, in the obstinate physieo 
mathematical controversy winch heihniu had first 
raised towards the elo.no of the seventeenth century, 
as to the measure of moving force a 1 The Marquise, 
under circumstances of equivocal glory sun! with much 
angry buzzing, with which one low now no concern, 2 
published her analysis of LeihuiU in 17 40, and aided 
with him against Newton and 1 lescartes, In the 
notice which Voltaire wrote of his friend‘a hook he 
gave a marvellously simple and intelligible account *4 
the issue of the special controversy of vui vim hut he re 
maims! Newtonian, and in 1741 presented a paper to the 
Academy of Sciences, disputing the Lejhniuian view. 4 

Voltaire was not merely one of those * paper 
philosophers/ whose intrusion info the fields of physi 
cal science its professional followers are justly wont 
to resent. He was an art he experimenter, and inure 
than one letter remains, containing instructions to 
his agent in Haris to forward him retoits, air pumps, 
and other instruments, with the wise hint in one 
place, a hint hy no moans of a miser, 4 In the matter 
of buying things, my friend, you should always prefer 
the good and sound even if a little dear, to what in 
only middling hut cheaper.’ 1 * Hin correspondence 

* 8w W he writ'a H%$*, tmim, Sn. hk. vi, p, v. 

1 Ikwtnirr’iirrrrft, pp. 313*21. 

* Kxpu jtfi«»a tin luvr<> 4ns Innlif uti«m* Physhpirt, iKuttt* 

xlii. pp. IlMi rest 

4 (Huxrrs, xlii. p. 247, rlr, 

8 Cart. 1737. (Eurrrv t Uni. p, 18$. 
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for some years proves the diligence and sincerity oi 
his interest in science. Yet it is tolerably clear that 
the man who did so much to familiarise France with 
the most illustrious of physicists, was himself devoid 
of true scientific aptitude. After long and persevering 
labour in this region, Voltaire consulted Clairaut on 
the progress he had made. The latter, with a loyal 
frankness which Voltaire knew how to appreciate, 
answered that even with the most stubborn labour he 
was not likely to attain to anything beyond mediocrity 
in science, and that he would be only throwing away 
^tixne which he owed to poetry and philosophy. 1 The 
advice was taken; for, as we have already said, 
Voltaire’s self-love was never fatuous, and the inde¬ 
pendent search of physical truth was given up. There 
is plainly no reason to regret the pains which Voltaire 
took in this kind of inquiry, not because the study of 
the sciences extends the range of poetic study and 
enriches verse with fresh images, but because the 
number of sorts of knowledge in which a man feels 
at home and is intelligently cognisant of their scope 
and issues, even if he be wholly incompetent to assist 
in the progress of discovery, increases that intellectual 
confidence and self-respect of understanding, which so 
fortifies and stimulates him in his own special order 
of work. We cannot precisely contend that this 
encyclopaedic quality is an indispensable condition of 
such self-respect in every kind of temper. It certainly 
was so with Voltaire. c After all, my dear friend/ 
1 Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire p. 43. 
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he wrote to Gideville, 1 it in right to give every pos¬ 
sible form to our soul. It is a flame that God has 
intrusted to us, we are hound to feed it with all that 
we hud most precious. We should introduce into 
our existence all imaginable modes, and open every 
door of the soul to all aorta of knowledge) and all sorts 
of feelings. So long as it does not all go in pell-mell, 
there is plenty of room for everything/ 1 

To ns, who can be wise after the event, it is clear 
that If ever man wjlh called not to science, nor to 
poetry, nor to theology, nor to metaphysics, but to 
literature, the art, so hard to define, of showing the 
ideas of all subjects in the double light of the practical 
and the spiritual reason, that man was Voltaire. He 
has himself dwelt on the vagueness of this much- 
abused term, without contributing anything more 
satisfactory towards a better account of it than a crude 
hint that literature, not being a special art, may be 
considered a kind of larger grammar of knowledge, 2 
Although, however, it is true that literature is not a 
particular art, it is not the less true that there is a 
mental constitution particularly fitted for its success¬ 
ful practice. Literature is essentially an art of form, 
as distinguished from those exercises of intellectual 
energy which bring now stores of matter to the stock 
of acquired knowledge, and give now forces to emotion 
and original and definite articulation to passion. It 
is fi misleading classification to call the work of 

1 Co nr, 1737, (Jh'uvnu r, lvi. p. 4*28. 

3 Diet* Phil* *. v, (Eiu'ft'n, lvi. p. 428. 
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Shakespeare and Molifcre, Shelley and Hugo, literary, 
just as it would he an equally inaccurate, though 
more glaring piece of classification, to count the work 
of Newton or Locke literature. To take another case 
from Voltaire, it would not be enough to describe 
Bayle/s Dictionary as a literary compilation ; it would 
not even he enough to describe it as a work of im¬ 
mense learning, because the distinguishing and superior 
mark of this book is a profound dialectic. It forms 
men of letters and is above them . 1 

What is it then that literature brings to us, that 
earns its title to high place, though far from a highest 
place, among the great humanizing arts'! Ts it not 
that this is the master organon for giving men the 
two precious qualities of breadth of interest and 
balance of judgment 5 multiplicity of sympathies and 
steadiness of sight? Unhappily, literature has too 
often been identified with the smirks and affectations 
of mere elegant dispersiveness, with the hollow nicet ies 
of the virtuoso, a thing of madrigals. It is not in 
any sense of this sort that we can think of Voltaire 
as specially the born minister of literature. What 
wo mean is that while he had not the loftier endow¬ 
ments of the highest poetic conception, subtle specu¬ 
lative penetration, or triumphant scientific power, ho 
possessed a superb combination of wide and sincere 
curiosity, an intelligence of vigorous and exact recep¬ 
tivity, a native inclination to candour and justice, and 
a pre-eminent mastery over a wide range in the art 
1 Diet. Phil. s.v. QCuvrcs, lvi. p. 430. 
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of expression. Literature being concerned to impose 
form, to diffuse the light by which common men are 
able to see the great host of ideas and facts that do 
not shine in the brightness of their own atmosphere, 
it is clear what striking gifts Voltaire had in this 
way. He had a great deal of knowledge, and he was 
ever on the alert both to increase and broaden his 
stock, and, what was still better, to impart of it to 
everybody else. He did not think it ben^athrham'to 
write on Hemistichs for the Encyclopsedia. Tis not 
a very brilliant task, he said, but perhaps the article 
will be useful to men of letters and amateurs ; ‘ one 
should disdain nothing, and I will do the word Comma, 
if you choose/ 1 He was very catholic in taste, being 
able to love Eacine without ignoring the lofty stature 
of Shakespeare. And he was free from the weakness 
which so often attends on catholicity, when it is not 
supported by true strength and independence of 
understanding ; he did not shut his eyes to the short¬ 
comings of the great. While loving Moli&re, he was 
aware of the incompleteness of his dramatic construc¬ 
tion, as well as of the egregious farce to which that 
famous writer too often descends. 2 His respect for 
the sublimity and pathos of Corneille did not hinder 
him from noting both his violence and his frigid 
argumentation. 3 Does the reader remember that 
admirable saying of his to Vauvenargues; ‘ It is the 

1 Con. 1758. CSuvres , ixxv. p. 50. 

9 Temple du Go&t. (Euvrcs , xy. p. 99. 

* Con. 1743. QSuvres , lxiv. p. 119. 
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part of a man like, you to have preferences, hid nc 
exclusions 71 ? To this fine principle Voltaire was 
usually thoroughly true, as every great mind, if 
only endowed with adequate culture, must neces¬ 
sarily 1 ) 0 . 

Nul auteur avec lui n’a tort, 

Quaiul il a trouv6 Tart do plaire; 

II lo critique sans col^ro, 

II l’applaudit avec transport* 1 

Thirdly, that circumfusion of bright light which is 
the highest aim of speech, was easy to Voltairo, in 
whatever order of subject ho happened to treat. His 
style is like a translucent stream of purest mountain 
water, moving with swift and animated flow under 
flashing sunbeams. ‘Voltaire/ said an enemy, £ is 
the very first man in the world at writing down what 
other people have thought/ What was meant for a 
spiteful censure, was in fact a truly honourable dis¬ 
tinction. 

The secret is incommunicable. No spectrum 
analysis can decompose for us that enchanting ray. 
It is rather, after all, the piercing metallic light of 
electricity than a glowing beam of the sun. We can 
detect some of the external qualities of this striking 
style. We seize its dazzling simplicity, its almost 
primitive closeness to the letter, its sharpness and 
precision, above all, its admirable brevity. We see 
. that no writer ever used so few words to produce 

1 (Enures de Vauvenargues , ii. 252. 
a Temple du GoOt. (Euvres , xv. p. 100. 
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such pregnant effects. 1 Those whom brevity only 
makes thin and slight, may look with despair on pages 
where the nimbieness of the sentence is in proportion 
to the firmness of the thought. We find no bastard 
attempts to reproduce in words deep and complex 
effects, which can only he adequately presented in 
colour or in the combinations of musical sound. No¬ 
body has ever known better the true limitations of 
the material in which he worked, or the scope and 
possibilities of his art. Voltaire’s alexandrines, his 
witty stories, his mock- heroic, his exposition of 
Newton, his histories, his dialectic, all bear the same 
mark, the same natural, precise, and condensed mode 
of expression, the same absolutely faultless knowledge 
of what is proper and permitted in every given kind 
of written work. At first there seems something 
paradoxical in dwelling on the brevity of an author 
whose works are to he counted by scores of volumes. 
But this is no real objection. A writer may ho in¬ 
sufferably prolix in the limits of a single volume, and 
Voltaire was quite right in saying that there are four 
times too many words in the one volume of DM lob 
bach’s System of Nature. Ho maintains too that 
Kahelais might advantageously ho reduced to one- 
eighth, and Bay hi to a quarter, and there is hardly a 

1 In Komi* readings given before popular audience# in Pari# 
in I860, it was found that Voltaire wiia only partially cifoctivo. 
‘Trop d’artituv/8tty» St«--ISruv«% * trop d'art unit auprea dea 
esprit* naufa; trop do aimpUinte nuit ausai; Uh no aNsu etonneut 
pan, ot iU out junqu'a un certain point IxsHoin d'etre etonn&B 
(CavskYif*, L t£SS*. i 
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book that is not curtailed in the perfecting hands of 
the divine muses. 1 So conversely an author may not 
waste a word in a hundred volumes. Style is inde¬ 
pendent of quantity, and the world sutlers so griev¬ 
ously from the mass of hooks that have been written, 
not because they are many, hut because such vast 
proportion of their pages say nothing while they pur¬ 
port to say so much. 

No study, however, of this outward ease and swift 
compendiousness of speech will teach us the secret 
that, was beneath it in Voltaire, an eye and a hand 
that never erred in hitting the exact mark of appro¬ 
priateness in every order of prose and verse. Per¬ 
haps no such vision for the befitting in expression has 
ever existed, lie is the most trenchant writer in the 
world, yet there is not a sentence of strained emphasis 
or overwrought antithesis; ho is the wittiest, yet 
there is not a line of had buffoonery. And this in¬ 
tense sense of the appropriate was by nature and 
cultivation become so entirely a fixed condition of 
Voltaire’s mind that it shows spontaneous and with¬ 
out an effort in his work. Nobody is more free from 
the ostentatious correctness of the literary precisian, 
and nobody preserves so much purity and so much 
dignity of language with so little formality of de¬ 
meanour. It is interesting to notice the absence from 
his writings of that intensely elaborated kind of 
simplicity in which some of the best authors of a 
later time express the final outcome of many thoughts. 

1 Tempi© du Omit. Win>rrs, xv. |x £5. 
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The strain that society has undergone since Voltaire's 
day has taught men to qualify their propositions. 
It has forced them to follow truth slowly along paths 
steep and devious. New notes have been struck in 
human feeling, and all thought has now been touched 
by complexities that were, then unseen. Hence, as 
all good writers aim at simplicity and directness, we 
have seen the growth of a new style, in which the 
rays of many side.-lights are concentrated in some 
single phrase. That. Voltaire does not use these 
focalising words and turns of composition only means 
that to him thought was less complex than it is to a 
more subjective generation. Though the literature 
which possesses Milton and Burke not'd not fear com¬ 
parison with the graver masters of French speech, we 
have no one to place exactly by the side of Voltaire. 
But, then, no more has France. There arc many 
pages of Swift which are more like one sido of Vol¬ 
taire than anything else that wo have, and Voltaire 
probably drew the idea of his famous stories from the 
creator of Gulliver, just as Swift got the idea of the 
Tale of a Tub from Fontcmulle's History of Mere and 
Knegu (that is, of Rome and Genova). Swift Inis 
correctness, invention, irony, and a trick of being 
effectively literal and serious in absurd situations, 
just as Voltaire has ; but then Swift is often truculent 
and often brutally gross, both in thought and in 
phrase. Voltaire is never either brutal or truculent 
Even amid the licence of the Rueello and of his 
romances, he never forgets what is duo to the French 
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tongue. What always charmed him in Racine and 
Boileau, ho tells us, was that they said what they 
intended to say, and that their thoughts have never 
cost anything to the harmony or the purity of the 
language. 1 Voltaire ranged over far wider ground 
than the two poets ever attempted to do, and trod in 
many slippery places, yet he is entitled to the same 
praise as that which he gave to them. 

Unhappily, one of the many evil etlbcts which 
have alloyed the revolution Voltaire did so much to 
set in motion, has been both in his country and ours 
that purity and harmony of language, in spite of the 
examples of the great masters who have lived since, 
have on the whole declined. In both countries 
familiarity and slang have actually asserted a place 
in literature on some pretence that they are real; an 
assumed vulgarity tries to pass for native homeliness, 
and, as though a giant were more impressive for hav¬ 
ing a humped back, some men of true genius seem 
only to make sure of fame by straining themselves 
into grotesques. In a word, the reaction against a 
spurious dignity of style has carried men too far 
because the reaction against the dignified elements in 
the old order went too far. Style, after all, as one 
has always to remember, can never be anything hut 
the retlex of ideas and habits of mind, and when re¬ 
spect for one’s own personal dignity as a ruling and 
unique element in character gave way to sentimental 
love of the human race, often real, and often a pro 
1 Corr. 1782. (Euvrcs* Ixii. p. 218. 
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tencc, old self raspedmg modes of expression went 
out of fashion. And all this has been defended by 
a sort td argument (hat might jm>t as appropriately 
have been used by Diogenes, vindicating the filthiness 
of his tub against a doetrine of elean linen. 

To follow letters, it is important to observe, meant 
then, or at least after Voltaire* influence rose to its 
height, it meant distinctly to enter the ranks of the 
Opposition. In our own time the profession of letters 
is placed with other polite avocations, and those who 
follow it for the most part accept the traditional social 
ideas of the time, just as clergymen, lawyers, and 
physicians accept them. The modern man of letters 
corresponds to the ancient sophist, whose office it was 
to confirm, adorn, and propagate the current pre¬ 
judice. To he a man of letters in Franco in the 
middle of the eighteenth century was to he the official 
enemy of the current prejudices and their sophistical 
defenders in the church and the parliaments. Parents 
heard of a hook design to go to Paris and write books, 
or to mix with those who wrote hooks, with the same 
dismay with which a respectable Athenian heard of 
a son following Socrates. The hyper hedonistic col¬ 
legian need not accuse us of instituting a general 
parallel between Hue rates ami Volt aim Tim only 
point on which we are insisting in that each was the 
leader of the assault against the sophists of his day, 
though their tactics and implements of war were 
suflieiently unlike. To the later assailant the condi¬ 
tions of the time made the jam the most effective 
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instrument The clergy had the pulpit and the com 
feasiimal> and their enemies had the press. 

It was during the period of his connection with 
Madame du Uhatelet, that is in tho active literary 
years between his return from England and his re¬ 
moval to Berlin, that Voltaire's dramatic talent was 
most productive. 1 He is usually considered to hold 
tho same place relatively to Corneille and Racine 
that Euripides held relatively to /Rschylus and 
Sophocles. It is not easy to see what is the exact 
point of analogy on which the critics agree, beyond 
the corresponding place in the order of chronological 
succession, and such parallels are not really very full 
of instruction. If we are to draw any parallel at all, 
it must be between the Ureek and Racine, The 
diilbreneoH between Euripides and his predecessors 
are not those between Voltaire and his predecessors. 
There may be one common peculiarity. Each made 
the drama an instrument for the expression not merely 
of passion, hut of speculative and philosophical matter, 
and this in each case of a sceptical kind in reference 
to the accepted traditions of the time. But apart 
from the vast superiority of the Ureek in depth and 
passion and dramatic invention, in Voltaire this philo¬ 
sophising is very much more indirect, insinuatory, 
and furtive, than in the marked sentontiouaneas of 

* Tim (lute* of the mo:*t famous of his tnigtrimn art* those: 
(J'Uli}*, 1718 ; Ilrutm, 1780 ; Zalrf, 173*2 ; Afurt it/. Char, 1785 ; 
Atzirt 1788 ; Mttlumd, 1741 ; 1748 ; *SVmfmwt>, 1748; 

Titncr'td/., 1780. 
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Euripides. There are critics, indeed, who insist that 
all Voltaire's poetic work is a series of pamphlets 
in disguise, and that ho ought to bo classified, in 
that jargon which makes an uncouth compound pass 
muster for a new critical nicety, as a tendon cy-poct. 1 
To accept this would simply ho to leave out of account 
the very best of Voltaire’s plays, including MtSropc, 
Sthniramis, Tancredo, in which the most ingenious 
of men and critics would be at a loss to find any 
tendency of the pamphleteering kind. Voltaire’s 
ever-present sense of congruity prevented him from 
putting the harangue of the pulpit or the discourse 
of the academic doctor upon the tragic stage. If the 
clergy found in Mahomet, for instance, a covert 
attack on their own religion, it. was much more because 
the poet wan suspected of unbelief, than because the 
poem contained infidel doctrine. Indeed, nothing 
shows so clearly as the strange affright at this and 
some other pieces of Voltaire’s, that the purport and 
effect of poetry must depend nearly as much upon the 
mind of the audience as upon the lines themselves, 
llis plays may he said to have led to scepticism, only 
because there was sceptical predisposition in the mind 
which his public brought to them; and under other 
circumstances, if for instance it had been produced in 
the time of Louis XIV., the exposure of Mahomet 
would have been counted a glorification of the rival 
creed. Indeed, Tope Benedict XIV. did by and by 

1 Uc.ttimr, for instaumt: LUiraturyeachicJite, dt's ISlen Jahr- 
humUrtn, ii. *.C!7. 
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accept Voltaire's dedication of the play, whether in 
good faith or no we cannot, tell, on the express ground 
that it was an indirect homage to Christianity. Men 
with a sense of artistic propriety far inferior to 
Voltaire’s, art*, yet fully alive to the monstrosity of 
disguising a pamphleteer's polemic in the form of a 
pretended drama. 

In chniee of subject Voltaire, we may believe, was 
secretly guided by his wish to re,lax the oppressive 
hold of religious prejudice. Religion, we cannot too 
fully realise, was the absorbing burden of the time. 
There was no sort of knowledge, from geometry 
onwards, on which it did not weigh. Whatever work 
Voltaire set himself to, he was confronted in it by the 
Infamous. Thus in accordance with the narrow theory 
of his time, he belt! Mahomet to he a deliberate and 
conscious impostor, and in presenting the founder of 
one great religion in this odious shape, he was doubt¬ 
less suggesting that the same, account might. 1m true 
of the founder of another. But the suggestion was 
entirely outside of the play itself, and we who have 
fully settled these questions for ourselves, may read 
Mahomet without suspecting the shade of a refer¬ 
ence from Mecca to «J erusalem, though hardly without 
contemning the feebleness of view which could see 
nothing but sensuality, ambition, and crime, in the 
career of the fierce eastern reformer. The sentiments 
of exalted deism which are put into the mouth of the 
noble Zopiro were perhaps meant to teach people that 
the greatest devotion of character may go with the 
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most uniiiuehing n jvftit»n of a pretended revelation 
from the gods. This again is a gloss from without, 
and by no moans iuwdves Yuhaire in tin* offence of 
art with a moral purpose. 

Zaire was tin*, lirst play in which French characters 
appeared tin* tragic; stage. Tho heroine, tho 

daughter of Lusiguan, lias been brought up, uncon- 
scions of her descent, in tho Mahometan faith ami 
usage. Uousider the philosophy of these lines which 
arc given to her: 

La rout mm*, la l'»i pli.i m*-r> picmssa an* 

A hi religion ih' t h«*tu-’U\ iimsuliitiui s. 

.h* lo vois trup ; le * .v*111.1 «pf<*u prnid <le iu*trs eufumsi 
Ferment nes at'ntimrus, noa muses, autre cruyamst. 

«JVunj«o rtr |»l» H dll Gauge iv.rluve d*':i fsUX dirUT, 
Chrrticmm dsm» Paris, am ulmunn eu com Ijenx. 
L’inrtrurtiuii fait tout; ot la main do tum pme« 

Grave vn non I’Hihlrs r»vur:i nvi premiers caructermt, 

Que lVxemplr i*t la temjM join vi* aaeat r«trarer, 

Kt <pm petit-dro **a mats l>i»si iirul pent effiiror. 1 

This of course implied tho doctrine of Pope’s Uni¬ 
versal Prayer, ami contains an idea that was always 
tho favourite weapon for smiting tho over coniidont 
votaries of a si agio supernatural revelation. Locke 
had asked whether ‘the current opinions and licensed 
guides of every country are sutlicient evidence and 
security to every man to venture his great concern¬ 
ments on 'I Or, can these he the certain and infall¬ 
ible orucle and standards of truth which teach one 
tiling in Uhristemiom, and another in Turkey? Or 


1 ad i. sc. L 
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shall a poor countryman be eternally happy for having 
the chance to be horn in Italy Or a day-labourer 
be unavoidably lost because he had the ill-luck to be 
born in England V 1 This was exactly the kind of 
— reasoning to which Zaire’s lines pointed; and Voltaire 
was never weary of arguing that the divine lay out¬ 
side of the multitudinous variety of creeds that were 
_ never more than local accidents. Neither, however, 
in Zaire nor anywhere else is the law of perfect 
dramatic fitness violated for tho sake of a lesson in 
heterodoxy. With Voltaire tragedy is, as all art 
ought to be, a manner of disinterested presentation. 
This is not the noblest energy of the human intelli¬ 
gence, but it is truly art, and Voltaire did not forget it. 

It would be entirely unprofitable to enter into 
any comparison of tho relative merits of Voltaire's 
tragedies, and those either of the modern romantic 
school in his own country or of the master dramatists 
of our own. Every form of composition must be 
^ judged in its own order, and tho order in which 
-—Voltaire chose to work was the French classic, with 
its appointed conditions and fixed laws, its three 
unities, its stately alexandrines, and all the other 
essentials of that special dramatic form. Here is one 
of the many points at which we feel that Voltaire is 
trying to prolong in literature, if not in thought, the 
impressive tradition of the grand ago. At the same 
moment, strangely enough, ho was giving that stir to 
the opinion of his time, which was the prime agent in 
1 Essay on Hum. Und. iv. 19, § 8. 



the tine creation, fresh fancy, and noble thought and 
imagery of our less superb men, yet to admit that 
there is in these limits of construction a concentration 
and regularity, and in these too contemned alex¬ 
andrines a just and swelling cadence, that confer a 
high degree of pleasure of the highest kind, and that 
demand intellectual quality only less rare than that 
other priceless and unattainable quality of having the 
lips touched with divine five. It is said, however, 
that such quality does not produce acting plays, but 
only dramatic poems: this is realty laughable if we 
remember first, that the finest actors in the world have 
been trained in the recitation of these alexandrines, 
and second, that as large and as delighted an audience 
used to crowd to a tragedy of Corneille or Racine, 
seen repeatedly before, as to a brand-new vaudeville, 
never to be seen again. 

6 We insist/ said Voltaire, £ that the rhyme shall f 

cost nothing to the ideas ; that it shall be neither \> 

trivial nor too far-fetched; we exact rigorously in a 
verse the same purity, the same precision, as in prose. 

We do not permit the smallest licence; we require 
an author to carry without a break all these chains, 
and yet that he should appear ever free.’ 1 He 
admitted that sometimes they failed in reaching the 

1 Biseoxirs sur la Tragedie, a Milord Bolingbrocke. GSuvre*, 

Si p. 337. See also the preface tc CEdipe. Ib. p. 73. 
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tragic, through excessive fear of j»;t* in*< its limits. 
Ho does justice, if s**uict hint; less than Kngli.di justice, 
to the singular merits of our st:»ge in the way o{ 
action. 1 Shakespeare, he, says, * had a genius full of 
force ami fertility, of all that is natural ami all that 
in sublime.' it is even tlm merit of Shakespeare — 
‘those grand ami terrible pieces that abound in his 
most monstrous farces’- that has been the undoing 
of the Knglish stage.* 

Kven the famous criticism on Hamlet has been a 
good deal misrepresented. Voltaire is vindicating the 
employment of the machinery id ghosts, ami he dwells 
on the fitness and tine dramatic effect of the ghost in 
Shakespeare . 1 *h play. 1 1 am va ry far/ he goes on to 
sav, ‘from justifying the tragedy of Hamlet in every¬ 
thing : it H a rude and barbarous piece. . . . Hamlet 
goes mini in the second act, and his mistress goes 
mad in the third ; the prince slays the father of bin 
mistress, pretending to lull a rat, ami the heroine 
throws herself into the river. They dig Inn* grave on 
the stage; the gravediggers jest in a way worthy of 
them, with skulls in their hands; Hamlet answers 
their odious grossnesses by extravagances no less dis¬ 
gusting. Meanwhile one of the characters conquers 
Poland. Hamlet, Ins mother, and his stepfather 
drink together on the, stage ; they sing at table, they 
wrangle, they fight, they kill; one might suppose such 
a work to be the fruit of the imagination of ?* drunken 

1 </;kwys, it. p. amt. 

1 Hitt, nur Iwj Angkor, xu. xxxv. p. 161. 
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savage. But in the midst of all these rude irregu¬ 
larities, which to this day make the Knglish theatre 
so absurd and so barbarous, there are to be found in 
Hamlet by a yet greater incongruity sublime strokes 
worthy of the loftiest geniuses. It, seem-; as if nature 
had taken a delight in collecting within the brain of 
Shakespeare all that we can imagine of what is greatest 
and most powerful, with all that rudeness without wit 
can contain of what is lowest and most, detestable,’ 1 
If one were to retort upon this that anybody with 
a true sense of poetry would sacrifice all the {days that 
Voltaire ever wrote, his eight and twenty tragedies, 
and half score, of comedies, for the soliloquy in Hamlet, 
or King Henry at Tow ton Fight, or * I Joses, their sharp 
spines being gone/ there would be truth in such a 
retort, but it would he, that brutal truth which is 
always very near being the must subtle kind of lie. 
Nature wrought a miracle for us by producing Shake 
speare, aa she did afterwards in an extremely different, 
way for France by producing Voltaire. Miracles, how 
over, have necessarily a very demoralising effect,. A 
prodigy of loaves and fishes, by slackening the motives 
to honest industry, must in the end multiply paupers. 
The prodigy of such amazing results from such glorious 
carelessness as Shakespeare's, has plunged hundreds 
of men of talent into n curnle&mnHH most inglorious, 
and made our acting stage, a mock. It in quite true. 

1 Introduction to Scjnirnm**». f/Ouyv.t, v. j*. tut. 8 co kImc 
I> u Tlu*fvtr*' Ati'ditw //». %, p. SS, ?<rttiv h UArail 

idamg U77Hg iv, p. m. 
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that the academic rule is bett*T fitted for mediocrity 
than ftu* genius; hut we may perhaps trust, genius to 
make a way for itself. It is mediocrity that, needy 
laws and prescriptions for it * must effective fertilisa¬ 
tion, and the enormous majority even of those who 
can do good work are still medium*. We have pro 
fem*d tlie methods of lawless genius, and are. left 
with rampant lawlessness ami no genius. The very 
essence of the old French tragedy was painstaking, 
and painstaking has had its unfailing and exceeding 
great reward. When people whose taste has been 
trained in the, traditions of romantic and naturalistic 
art, or even not trained at all except in indolence and 
presumption, yawn over the French alexandrines, let 
them remember that (Suethe, at any rate thought it 
worth while, to translate Mahomet and Tuncredo. 

An eminent (lennan writer on Voltaire has recently 
declared the, secret of the French classic dramaturgy 
to he that the drama was a diversion of the, court. 
‘The pommages have to speak not as befits their 
true feelings, their character, ami the situation, hut 
as is seemly in the presence of a king and a court; 
not truth, nature, and beauty, but etiquette, is the 
highest law of the dramatic art/ 1 This may partially 
explain how it was that a return to some features of 
the classic form, its dignity, elevation, and severity, 
camo to take place in France, but no explanation can 

1 Voltaire: scrim Voitnitjc, V*m I). 1*\ St muss; p. 74. Thu 
same idea in louiui :n & npeuch of Wilhelm Mmter, hk. iii 
cU. 8, 
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bo at all satisfactory which reduces so distinct and 
genuine a maimer of dramatic expression to a mere 
outside accident. Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, treated 
their tragic subjects as they did, with rigorous eon 
centration of action, stately consistency of motive, and 
in a solemn and balanced measure, because these cun 
ditions answered to intellectual qualities of their own, 
an affinity in themselves for elegance, clearness, eleva¬ 
tion, and a certain purified and weighty wisdom. U 
is true that they do not unseal those deep'hidden 
fountains of thought and feeling and music, that 
flow so freely at the waving of Shakespeare's wand. 
Wo are not swiftly carried from a scene of clowns 
up to some sublime pinnacle of the seventh heaven, 
whence wo sec the dark abysses that lie about the 
path of human action, as well as all its sweet and 
shadowed places. Only let us not unjustly suppose 
that wo are deckling Urn merits of the old French 
dramaturgy, its severe structure and stately measure, 
by answering the question, which no Kngliah nor 
Herman writer can ever seriously put, as to the relative 
depth and vision in poetic things of Shakespeare and 
Voltaire. Nor can we he expected to he deeply 
moved by a form of art that is «u unfamiliar to us. 
It is not a question whether we ought to he so deeply 
moved The too susceptible Marmontol describes 
how on the occasion of a visit to Ferney, Voltaire 
took him into his study and placed a manuscript into 
hia hands. It was Tanerede, which was just finished, 
Marmontol eagerly read it, and he tells us how he 
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Murn,-1 t„ the author, hi:, far,. all bathed in t 
iour t»*;u'’ srjtji| Wr*-,:,. . ** n ,, , 

' “ ul! it, most 

<unocnis "!<• to know. The most supercilious critic 

mav imd this very T.mr,Me worth reading, when ho 
ti iurmhiTs that <.'1U-.11 thought it, splendid and i„ tor . 
a .,,1 that (!<u■ tin> lotutil it worth translating. 

‘' u . l ' Ili , h - , . r,il - V ... now of want of 

btht v if ail \ oltaim's trmvdy together faihui to hat,ho 
o»«s fa...* m trars, hut .hi-, is a vrry I.a.i mason f or 
‘imying tiiat it I,a.; other turrit.: than pathos. 

Wu .t, in,1.1 ( compare the author of 

an, Urn-re. in with tin- grrat. author of China a,,,! 

'•Iyrurtr, any morr than in anotlir,- kind wr ran 

CM, T re (!nt - v w '‘t‘ Milton, Voltaire, is tl.o very 

grtiuiH of '•ornvtnrss, elegance, iui,t gram, an.i if the 
woiil.l know what, this mnvetuess means, ho 
. , 1 “' i - l IUUHt ' vv h"le:>onii> exercise in reading Vo]. 
(Hires notes on some of the most celebrated of 
(mrneiHo x plays." Ihit i„ muse,.line enemv am] i„ 

]to,.f ie Weight mess, as well as in organ like richness of 
tmisie, Voltaire must he surely pronounce,! inferior to 
1 »h superb predecessor. Then, is a certain thinness 
pervading the whole of his work for the stage, the 
conception of character, the. dramatic structure,’and 
ie. measure alike. Undoubtedly we may fivom-nt.ly 
come upon weighty and noble lines, of tine music, and 
1 Wm. de Mnrw'mlrl, ii% in vii.ii.;; 1.,. 

.asm N. las Jf«„, „ , Kaw . in,Mi!, , j. nK; . r „ 

!> Alembert'*, cf. Voltaire’s rJinv. lx*v. ns, 

5 IWUm anil Fal /,t", s.i. ' 

* ««w«, vok. jc. un ,t „i. 
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lofty sense. But there is on the whole what, strikes 
one as a fatal excess of facility, and a fatal defect 
of poetic snlieney. The fluent ease of the verse 
destroys the impression of strength. 4 Your friend 
wrote Madame tin (■luUelefc once of her friend, * has 
had a alight, bout of illness, and you know that when 
ho is ill, ho can do nothing hut write verses/ 1 Wo 
do not know whether the Marquise meant ulexan 
drinos, or those graceful verses of society of which 
Voltaire was so incomparable a master. It is certain 
that he wrote Zaire in three weeks and Olympic in 
six days, though with respect to the latter we. may 
well agree with the friend who told the author that 
ho should not have rested on the seventh day. How 
ever that may be, there is a quality about his tragic 
verse which to one fresh from the. sonorous majesty 
and dignified beauty of Polyeucte, or even the fine 
gravity of Tarfuilb, vibrates too lightly in the ear. 
Least of all may we compare him to Racine, whose 
two great tragedies of Iphipdmo and Athalie Voltaire 
himself declared to mark the nearest approach ever 
made to dramatic perfection.* There is none of the 
mixed austerity and tenderness, height and swe.etuesa, 
grace and firmness, that, blend together with such 
invisible art and unique contrivance in the poet whose 
verses taught Fenelon and Massillon how to make 
music in their prose. To this Voltaire could only 
have access from without, for he lacked the famous 
master’s internal depth, senousness. and veneration 
1 p. S42. 9 (Fhivm, in. p UH‘2. 








palpable gratia of spirit that made the stylo live. 
It is only when grave thoughts and benignant aspira¬ 
tions and purifying images move with even habit 
through the mind, that a man musters the. noblest 
expression. I>u Maistre, * { » whom Voltaire’s name 
was the symbol for all that is accursed, admitted the 
nobleness of his work in tragedy, but he instantly 
took back the grudged praise by saying that even hero 
ho only resembles his two great rivals as a clever 
hypocrite resembles a saint. 1 Malignantly expressed, 
there is in this some truth. 

It was one of the elements in the plan id dramatic 
reform that sprang up in Voltaire's mind during hia 
residence in England, that the subjects of tragedy 
should he more masculine, and that love should cease 
to be an obligatory ingredient ‘ It is nearly always 
the same piece, the same knot, formed by jealousy 
and a breach, and untied by a marriage ; it is a per* 
potual coquetry, a simple comedy in which princes are 
actors, and in which occasionally blood is spilt for 
form's sake/ 2 This ho counted a mistake, for, as he 
justly said, the heart is but lightly touched by a lover's 
woes, while it is profoundly softened by the anguish 
of a mother just about to lose her son. dims in 
M6rope we have maternal sentiment made the spring 
of what is probably the best of Voltaire’s tragedies 
1 tioir6at t iiisim oiitrotwn. 3 ttfutwj, v. p, l si). 
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abounding in a just vehemence, compact, full ot 
feeling at once exalted ami natural, and moving with 
a sustained energy that is not a too common mark of 
his work. It was the same conviction of the pro¬ 
priety of making tragedy a means of expressing other 
emotions than that which is so apt to degenerate into 
an insipidity, which dictated the composition and 
novel treatment of the Roman subjects, Brutus and 
La Mort do Cesar. Here the French drama first 
became in some degree truly political His pre¬ 
decessors when they ham lied a historic theme did ho, 
not from the historic or social point of view, but as 
the illustration, or rather the suggestion, of Home 
central human passion. In the China of Corneille the 
political hearings, the moral of benevolent despotism 
which Bonaparte found in it, were purely incidental, 
and were distinctly Bubordinato to the portrayal of 
character and the movement of hading. In Brutus 
the whole action lies in the region of great public 
affairs, and of the passions which these affairs stir in 
noble characters, without any admixture of purely 
private tenderness. In La Mort do CY*sar wo are 
equally in the heroics of public act ion. Rome Nail vets, 
of which the subject is the conspiracy of Catiline, and 
the hero the most eloquent of consuls or men -a part 
that Voltaire was very fond of filling in private 
representations, and with distinguished success is 
extremely loose and spasmodic in structure, and the 
speeches sound strained even when put into < kcero’s 
mouth. But here also private insipidit ies are banished, 
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though perhaps it is only in favour of public insipidities. 
It is impossible to tell what share, if any, these plays 
had in spreading that curious feeling about Roman 
freedom and its most renowned defenders, which is so 
striking a feature in some of the great episodes of the 
Revolution. We cannot suspect Voltaire of any 
design to stir political feeling. He was now essen¬ 
tially aristocratic and courtly in his predilection, 
without the smallest active wish for an approach to 
political revolution, if indeed the conception of a 
change of that kind ever presented itself to him. He 
was indefatigable in admiring and praising English 
freedom, but, as has already been said, it was not the 
laudation of a lover of popular government, but the 
envy of a man of letters whose life was tormented by 
censors of the press and the lieutenant of police. Per¬ 
haps the only approach to a public purpose in this fancy 
for his Roman subjects was a lurking idea of arousing 
in the nobles, for whom we must remember that his 
dramatic work was above all designed, not a passion for 
freedom from the authority of monarchic government, 
but a passion of a more general kind for energetic 
patriotism. Voltaire’s letters abound with expres¬ 
sions of the writer’s belief that he was the witness of 
an epoch of decay in his own country. He had in 
truth far too keen and practical and trained an eye not 
to see how public spirit, political sagacity, national 
ambition, and even valour had declined in the great 
orders of Prance since the age of the Grand Monarch, 
and how much his country had fallen back in the 
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race of civilisation ami power. We should be guilty 
of a very transparent exaggeration of tin* facts, if 
any attempt were made to paint Voltaire, in the atti¬ 
tude and colours of one Iraitseendoutally aspiring to 
regenerate his countrymen. But there in no diffi¬ 
culty in believing that a man who had lived in England, 
and knew so much of Prussia, should have seen the 
fatal enervation which had come upon France, and 
that with Voltaire’s finding for the stage, he should 
have dreamt, by means of a more austere subject and 
more masculine treatment, of reviving the love of 
wisdom and glory and devotion in connection with 
country. In a word, the lesson of La Mort do Cesar 
or of Brutus was not a specific admonition to slay 
tyrants, or to execute stern judgments on eons, but 
a general example of self-sacrificing patriotism and 
devoted public honour. 

It is often said that Voltaire’s Romans are mere 
creatures of j>arado and declamation, like the figures 
of David’s paintings , 1 and it is very likely that the 
theatre infected the French people with that mis¬ 
chievous idea of the Romans, as a nation of doelaimers 
about freedom and the death of tyrants. The true 
Roman was no doubt very much more like one of our 
narrow, hard, and able Scotchmen in India, than the 
lofty talkers who delighted the parterre of Paris or 
Versailles. Unluckily for truth* of historical coneep- 
tion, Cicero was, after Virgil, the most potent of 
Roman memories, and a man of words became with 
1 Strauwi, {). 70. 
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a;.!.- -a th- si a-,. w,th realistic li-i.-hry. Th, tragic 
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uudmcuh.-d,IN,, ha,l sought a parallel to it 

*’ 1 . V • tr, " i hr Jwv, found one, not in 
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endow rd with speech, Brutus, <W, ami tho rest 

:UV un,t ^‘q-r.-Msivo. Wo may protest as vigor- 

" U '- V :w k,unv h " w ««»>«»:*. nay a.;.:imilation ofUie 
givat, art of a ,-non with tho groat, art of roposo. But 
mv ran only oritioi a- tho individual production* of a 
pivon theory, provided wo for tho n.omont aooopt the 
conditions which tho then- lays down. All art rests 

Up " n «'o <-l>au.Ho to repudiate any 

particular sot of conventions, wo have no more rHit 
to critic,*., tho works of those who submit to thorn 
than one would have to critiriso sculpture hoeause 
marhlo or bronze is not like flesh and blood. Within 
the conditions of the French classic drama Voltaire’s 
humans are high and stately figures. 

Voltaire's innovations extended beyond the. intro- 
auction of more masculine treatment. Before his 
time romantic subjects had been regarded with dis- 
uvour, and Corneille’s Bajuzet was considered a bold 
experiment. Bueino was more strictly classic, and 
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dramatists went on handling the same ancient fables, 
‘Tliobes, or Mops’ line, or the tale of Troy divine , 1 
just, as the Greeks had done, or just, as the painters 
in the Catholic times had never wearied of painting 
the two eternal figures of human mother and divine 
child- Voltaire treated the classic subjects as other# 
treated them, and if (Kdipe misses the depth, delicate 
reserve and fateful gloom of the. Creeks, Meropcat any 
rate breathes a line and tragic spirit Hut his restless 
mind pressed forward into subjects which Racine 
would have shuddered at, and every quarter of the uni¬ 
verse became in turn a portion of the Voltairean stage. 
L’Orphelin do la Chino introduces us to China and 
Genghis-Khan, Mahomet to Arabia and its prophet, 
Tanoredo to Sicily ; in Zuliuio we are among Moms, 
in Alziro with Peruvians. This revolutionary enlarge* 
ment of subject was significant of a general and very 
important enlargement of interest, which marked the 
time, and led presently to those contrasts between 
the condition of France and the imaginary felicity 
and nobleness of wilder countries, which did so much 
to breed an irresist ible longing for change. Voltaire's 
high-minded Scythians, generous Peruvians, and the 
rest, prepared the way along with other influences 
for that curious cosmopolitanism, that striking eager 
ness to believe in the equal virtuousness and devotion 
inherent in human nature, independently of the roligb 
ous or social form accidentally imposed upon them, 
which found its ultimate outcome, first, in an anient 
passion for social equality, and a depreciation of the 
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special sanctity of .the current religion, and next in 
the ill-fated emancipating and proselytising aims of 
the Revolution, and in orators of the human race. 

~ It has usually been thought surprising that Vol¬ 
taire, consummate wit as he was, should have been 
— so markedly unsuccessful in comedy. Certainly no 
one with so right a sense of the value of time as 
Voltaire himself had, will in our day waste many 
hours over his productions in this order. There are 
a dozen of them more or less, and we can only hope 
that they were the most rapid of his writings. Lines 
of extraordinary vivacity are not wanting, and at 
their best they offer a certain hustling sprightliness 
that might have been diverting in actual representa¬ 
tion. But the keynote seems to be struck in farce, 
rather than in comedy ; the intrigue, if not quite as 
slight as in Moliere, is too forced; and the characters 
are nearly all excessively mediocre in conception. In 
one of the comedies, Le D6positaire, the poet presented 
the aged patroness of his youth, but the necessity of 
respecting current ideas of the becoming prevented 
him from making a great character out of even so 
striking a figure as Ninon de TEnclos. La Prude is 
a version of Wycherly’s Plaindealer, and is in respect 
of force, animation, and the genuine spirit of comedy, 
very inferior to its admirable original. LTndiscret is 
a sparkling and unconsidered trifle, L’Eeossaise is only 
a stinging attack on Fr4ron, and L’Enfant Prodigue, 
though greater pains were taken with it, has none of 
the glow of dramatic feeling. The liveliest of all is 
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La Femme qui a liaison, a short comply of situation, 
which for one reading is entertaining in the, closet, 
and must bo excellent, on the stage. It is very slight, 
however, and as usual verges <m farce. 

This inferiority of Voltaire's ought not to astonish 
any one who has relloetod how much concentrated 
feeling and what profundity of vision go to the pro 
duetion of great comedy, and how in the mind of the 
dramatist, as in the movement of human life, comedy 
lies close to portentous tragedy. The author of Lo 
Bourgeois (lent ilhomme and I/Avare was also the 
creator of Lo Misanthrope, that inscrutable piece, 
where, without plot, fable, or intrigue, we see a sec¬ 
tion of the polished lib'* of the. time, men and women 
paying visits, making and receiving compliments, 
discoursing upon affairs with easy lightness, Hitting 
backwards and forwards with a thousand petty 
hurries, and among these one strange, rough, hoarse, 
half-sombre figure, moving solitarily with a chilling 
reality in the midst of frolicking shadows. Voltaire 
entered too eagerly into (lie interests of the world, 
was by temperament, too exclusively sympathetic and 
receptive and social, to place himself even in imag¬ 
ination thus outside of the common circle. Without 
capacity for this, there is no comedy of the first order; 
without serious consciousness of contrasts, no humour 
that endures. Shakespeare, Mol tore, and even Aristo¬ 
phanes, each of them unsurpassed writers of mere 
farce, were each of them, though with vast difference 
of degree, master of a tragic breadth of vision. Vol- 
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bum* hud moods of petulant spleen, hut who feels that 
he oversaw, much leas broodrd over, the dark cavern* 
ouh regions of human nature I \\ itlmut this we may 
have brilliant pleasantry of surprise, inimitable mi 
allure, excellent comedy of Hueiety, hut of the veritable 
comedy of human character and life, nothing. 

In dazzling and irresistible caricature Voltaire has 
no equal. There in no deep humour, as in Don 
Quixote, or Tristram Shandy, which V<dtaire did not 
care for, 1 or Richters Siehenkib, w hich he would not 
have eared fur any more than bo Stand did. He wan 
too purely intellectual, too argumentative, too geo* 
metrical, and cared too much for illustrating a prim 
ciple. Hut in (biudide, Zadig, 1/Ingenu, wit in as high 
uh mere wit can go, They are better than Hmlihras, 
heeause the motive in broader and umro intellectual. 
Rapidity of play, infallible accuracy of stroke, perfect 
copiousness, and above all a fresh and unflagging 
spontaneity, combine with a surprising invention, to 
give these stories a singular quality, of which we moat 
effectively observe the real brilliance by comparing 
them with the too numerous imitations that their 
success has unhappily invited since. 

It is impossible to omit from the most cursory study 
of Voltaire’s work that too famous poem which was 
his favourite amusement during some of the best years 
of his life, which was the delight of nil who could by 
any means get the high favour of sight or hearing of 
so much m a canto of it, and which is now always 
* QCutrrt, xviii. p 2150 . 
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spoken of, when it happens to ho spoken of at all, 
with extreme abhorrence. 1 The Bundle offends two 
modern sentiments, the love of modesty, and the love 
of the heroic personages of history. The. moral sense 
and the. historic sense have both been sharpened in 
gome respects since Voltaire, and a poem that not 
only abounds in immodesty, ami centres the whole 
action in an indecency of conception, but also fastens 
this gross chaplet round the memory of a great de 
liverer of the poet’s own country, seems to other a 
double outrage to an age when relish for licentious 
verso has gone out of fashion, and reverence for the 
heroic dead has come in. Still the fact that the 
greatest man of his time should have written one of 
the most unseemly poems that exist in any tongue, is 
worth trying to understand. Voltaire, let us remem 
her, had no special turn, like (Sihhon or Bayle, least 
of all like the unclean Swift, for extracting a male 
dorous diversion out of groasness or sensuality. His 
writings betray no irresistible passion for Hying to an 
indelicacy, nor any of the vapid lasciviousness of some 
more modern French writers. The Bundle is at baud 
the wit of a rational man, and not the prying beastli¬ 
ness of a satyr. It is wit worse than poorly employed, 
lmt it is purity itself compared with stone of the 
nameless abominations with which Iliderot besmirched 
his imagination* The Persian Letters contain what 
we should now account passages of extreme licentious- 

1 Oommwuccd mmn nftor 17HO ; jmMifOted xurr«g»t itioualy in 
1755 ; jiublinhcul by Voltaire btmxtdfin 1 7tl'i 
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ness, yet Montesquieu was assuredly no libertine. 
Voltaire's life again was never indecent or immoderate 
from the point of view of the manners of the time. 
A man of grave character and untarnished life, like 
Oorulorcot, did not scruple to defend a poem in which 
it is hard for us to see anything but a most, indecorous 
burlesque of a most hemic subject lie insists that 
books which divert the imagination without 1 mating 
or seducing it, which by gay and pleasurable images 
fill up those moments of exhaust ion that .are useless 
alike for labour and meditation, have the effect of 
inclining men to gentleness and indulgence. 4 It was 
not such books as the Pueello that Gerard or Clement 
used to road, or that the satellites of Cromwell carried 
at the saddle-bow.' 1 

The fact is that in amusing himself by the Pueello, 
Voltaire was only giving literaiy expression to a kind 
of view which had already in the society of the time 
found for itself a thoroughly practical expression. 
The people among whom lie lived had systematised 
that freedom from law or restraint in the relations of 
the sexes, of which his poem is so vivid a represent a 
tion. The Duke of Kiohelieu was the irresistible 
Lovelace of his time, and it was deemed an honour, 
an honour to which Madame du CluUoIet among so 
many others has a title, to have yielded to his fascina¬ 
tion. A long and profoundly unculifying chronicle 
might bo drawn up of the memorable gallantries of 
that timo, and for our purpose it might fitly close 
1 Vie de Voltaire , p. 81). 
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with the amour with Saint-Lambert that led to 
Madame <lu Chatelet’s death. Of course, these count¬ 
less gallantries in the moat licentious persons of the 
day, such as .Richelieu or Saxe, were neither more nor 
less than an outbreak of sheer dissoluteness, such as 
took place among English people of quality in the 
time of the Restoration. The idle and luxurious, 
whoso imagination is uncontrolled by the discipline 
of labour and purpose, and to whom the indulgence 
of their own inclinations is the first and single law of 
life, arc always ready to profit by any relaxation of 
restraint which the moral conditions of the moment 
may permit. 

The peculiarity of the licence of France in the 
middle of the eighteenth century is, that it was looked 
upon with complacency by the great intellectual leaders 
of opinion. It took its place in t he progressive formula. 
What austerity was to other forward movements, 
licence was to this. It is not difficult to perceive 
how so extraordinary a circumstance came to pass. 
Chastity was the supreme virtue in the eyes of the 
church, the mystic key to Christian holiness. Con¬ 
tinence was one of the most sacred of the pretensions 
by which the organised preachers of superstition 
claimed the reverence of men and women. It was 
identified, therefore, in a particular manner with that 
Infamous, against which the main assault of the time 
was directed. So men contended, more or less ex¬ 
pressly, first, that continence was no commanding chief 
among virtues, then that it was a very superficial and 
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ca i!v piact; \ \ 'n tuc, timdly tli.it it was no virtue at 
nil, but if M>i! rtiuir .1 k'\ «n\euicnoe, gciiorallv an im¬ 
pediment {«■ frcr human happim-ss. These disastrous 
SM]*hi. in■* sIjmw the peril <4* lu\ing morality made an 

appendage * 4 ,l ‘rf of theological JU Y.st cries, beCUUSO 
the m\.nterir an* sure in time to he dragged into the 
open air of rea on, and ureal truth crumbles away 
with the false donnas with which it Inal ^ot mixed. 

* If/ *h\h (‘undoreet, ‘we may treat us useful the 
design to male superstition ridiculous in the eyes of 
men given to pleasures, and destined, by the very 
want of self control which makes pleasures attractive 
to them, to become one day tin* unfortunate victims 
or the mischievous instruments of that vile tyrant of 
humanity ; if the atVcrtation of austerity in manners, 
if the exee: ive value attached to purity, only serves 
the hypocrites win* by putting on tin* easy mask of 
chastity can dispense with all virtues, and cover with 
a sacred veil the vices most pernicious to society, 
hardness of heart and intolerance ; if by accustoming 
men to treat as so many crimes faults from which 
honourable, and conscientious persons are not exempt, 
we extend over tin* purest souls the power of that dan¬ 
gerous caste, which to rule and disturb the earth, has 
constituted itself exclusively theinterpretorof heavenly 
justice ; • then we shall see in the author of the Puerile 
no more than a foe to hypocrisy and superstition/ 1 

1 VutU VuUttirt , p, 88, tin the same subject of chastity, 
of. Oamtloreet’s Works, v*. p, 244, and pp, 528*24 ; also a passn^t 
in his corron))taal(mc«, l p. 22b 
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It helps us to realise the infinite vileness of a 
system, like that of the elmrch in the eighteenth 
contury, which couhl engender in men of essential 
nobleness of character like (/omhuvet, an antipathy so 
violent as to shut the eyes of their understanding to 
tho radical sophistry of such pleading as this. Lot one 
reflection out of many serves to crush the whole of it. 
Tho key to effective lifts is unity of life, and unity of 
life means as much as anything else the unity of our 
human relations. Our identity docs hy no means 
consist in a historic continuity of tissues, hut in an 
organic moral coherency of relation. It is this, which 
alone, if wo consider the passing shortness of our 
days, makes life a whole, instead of a parcel of thrums 
bound together hy an accident. Is not every in¬ 
centive and every concession to vagrant appetite a 
force that enwraps a man in gratification of self, and 
severs him from duty to others, and so a force of dis¬ 
solution and dispersion? It might he necessary to 
pull down the church, hut the worst church that has 
ever prostituted the name and the idea of religion 
cannot he so disastrous to society, as a gospel that 
systematically relaxes self-control as being an un¬ 
meaning curtailment of happiness. The apologists 
for the Pueello exhibit the doctrine of individualism 
in one of its worst issues. * Your proof that thin is 
really the best of all possible) worlds is excellent/ 
says Candide for his famous last word, ‘hut we must 
cultivate our garden/ The same principle of exclusive 
self-regard, applied to the gratification of sense, passed 
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for a satisfactory defence of Jihertinnge. f 1( (] 1( > (j„. 

form it destroys a Mato, in ihr it, destroys 

family. J 

Itk oasmr to Hivniuif, for Voltaire's contempt f 0 * 
the niedm-val superstition about purit v, than his want 
of respect for a deliverer of Tim exp 1,.nation 

llos 111 th « convict inn which hud Hid, p mvt ., y , 
tairo’s own miml ami with whi.-l, ho impre mated 
such a degree the min,In of others, (hat the'action of 
.... 111 iterate and unpolished timea can have no liT 
it His view of progress was ;l progress ()f 
■^atul knowledge, and heroic action that waa dun.), 
or was not expressed in terms of im,-licet, was to 
the eighteenth century, and to Voltaire at’least 
much as to any other of its leaders, mere harhano 
energy In the order of taste, f„ r inatanre, he can 
me! only words of cool and limited praise f„ r IJ„„ u>r 

* “ ° f0r tho I K,1,::h :! nd elegance of Virgil his admin- 
•on » supremo. Tho iirst, w.m the hard of a rude 
t me, while round tho second duster all , il(! 
t ms of a relmed and lettered age. A self devotion 
that was only articulate in tho jargon of mystery and 
hallucination, and that was sun-minded vi I n 
and irrational circumstance, u i,h ignorance, h.mhdh 1 
mions, miracle, was encircled hy no halo in the lyes 
of a poet who found no nohleness where h» did m,t 
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Arc. The foremost men of the eighteenth century 
despised Joan of Are, whenever they had invasion to 
think of her, for the, same reason that made them 
despise Gothic architecture. ‘When/ says Voltaire 
in one place, ‘the arts began to revive, they revived 
as Goths and Vandals ; what unhappily remains to 
us of the architecture and sculpture of these times is 
a fantastic compound of rudeness and filigree.’* dust 
so, even Turgot, while protesting how dear to every 
sensible heart were the Gothic, buildings dr.st.iued to 
the use of the poor and the orphan, complained of 
the outrage done by their rude architecture to the 
delicacy of our sight.* Characters like dean of Arc 
ranked in the same rude and fantastic order, and 
respect for them meant the respect, for the Middle 
Age that was treason to the new time. Men despised 
her, just as they despised the majesty and beauty of 
tlu* great church at Kheims where she brought her 
work to a climax, or the lofty grace and symmetry 
of the church of St. (hum, within night of which her 
life came to its terrible end. 

llenry the Fourth was a hero with Voltaire, for no 
better reason than that he was the first great tolerant, 
the earliest historic indifferent. The Henriadn is only 
impoitanfc because it helped to popularise the typo of 
its hero’s character, and ho to promote the rapidly- 
growing tendency in public opinion towards a still 
wider version of the policy of the Edict of Nun to#. 

1 Kasai mir la Kpiqur,. (JJutrw, xiii. p. 474. 

OUvre*, ii. }». 
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The reign of Lnuit X1 \. had thrown all previous 
monarch* iiit *» ohneunU, ami the, French king who 
showed a warmer and m»»re generous interest in the 
happine a of hi.-. .object i than any they ever had, was 
forgotten, unfii Voltaire brought him into fame. It 
was just., however, because Henry’a exploits were bo 
glorious, ami at the name time ho near in point of 
time, that he made an inditlcivni hero for an epic poem. 

1 He should never chouse for an epic poem history,’ 
mud Hume vt*ry truly, ‘the truth of which k well 
known ; for no fiction can eome up to the interest, of 
the actual story ami incidents of the macular life of 
Henry IV.’ 1 Those general considerations, however, 
as to tin* propriety of the subject are hardly worth 
entering upon. How could any true epic come out of 
that age, or find fountains in that critical, realistic., and 
polemical noult To fuse a long narrative of heroic 
adventure in animated, picturesque, above all, in 
sincere verse, is an achievement reserved for men with 
a steadier glow*, a firmer, simpler, more exuberant and 
more natural poetic feeling, than was possible in that 
time of mean shifts, purposeless public action, and 
pitiful sacrifice of private self respect. Virgil was 
stirred by the greatness of the newly united empire, 
Tasso by the heroic, march of (UtrHtendom against 
pagan oppressors, Milton by the noble ardour of our 
war for public rights. What long and glowing in¬ 
spiration was possible to a would be courtier, thrust 
into the Bastille for wanting to fight a noble who 
1 inn Urn’s Lift vj thivid Jlutnr, it. 410, 
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iad him caned by lackeys 1 Besides, an epic, of 
»rms of poetic composition, most demands cou¬ 
nted depth, and Voltaire was too widely curious 
avacious on the intellectual side to be capable 
s emotional concentration. 

it it is superfluous to give reasons why Voltaire's 
should not be a great poem. The Ilenriade 
is there, the most indisputable of arguments, 
oems whose names are known out of literary 
•ies and academic catalogues, it is perhaps the 
worth reading in any language by any one but 
■fessional student of letters. It is less worth 
tg than Lucan’s Pharsalia, because it is more 
irately artificial and gratuitously unspontaneous. 
line Regained, which it is too ready a fashion 
g us to pronounce dull, still contains at. least 
pieces of superb and unsurpassed description, 
fails in grave majest ic verse, and is at the worst 
rom all the dreary apparatus of phantom and 
•sonation and mystic, vision, which have never 
1 so profoundly with sense of poetic fitness, as 
associated wit h so political and matter of fact a 
as Henry the Fourth. The reader has no illu* 
n such transactions as Saint Louis taking Henry 
leaven and hell, Sleep hearing from her secret 
t the Winds at sight of him falling into Silence, 
Dreams, children of Hope, flying to cover the 
with olive and laurel. Wo cannot overcome, our 
;nance to that strange admixture of real and 
J matter which presents uh with a highly 


***** Vai,TAi!tH 

chap. 

. 

r**' ti “; rt ... i»;J2T!r 

ri.«“ t;cMu:‘ >iir ' . . 

»•»*' *>( i».t .ti* ,•(. 

«i*i« sms, „„ diet, .1 fount timt „ ( . M 

,w * h RrarnWr «!, Hn-tt 
” #1 »* '■•"'ft* mmmtarn Vivaitt,- 

i.’rt* ”"** ,ur k »'•' -i-;.!,t, 

ht lut a^,,«vr.. uu Dim, *,»* „„ , will llW ^ 

Voltaire <'m, K ndu!ate4 himself i n fli , ,, tvf „ 0 ^ 

! l f »w«h«-iwiUy m-ar fheoln^-al exactitude 

*U.l to tlHH .i«,«Ufi f »|i,„ lt which i, *, ftir iim , t " 

tM ' CntB ‘ u, *y 14,i,i .‘H'anr« ami l mt | wi|I * 

<* ««“»»«* nor theolntfiral ,.* m .titmle rmmnlc* U8 to an 
°f C h f ndUlw » of mihlimity n..r a fond, 

n, irntd, T l>m T m mn>hmr in «"1 

i n m K form ami movement in action. Frederick 
U,« ,« mrnd to apeak of Voltaire „ ,| m French 
Vng'l lmt than Frederick'* father h.,d never per- 

‘ >U f !" m *“ 1<nin ' ««d if !„. ever roail vLil 

p “ ! !t< mii8t fum > } «’<m in Homo of tho jimdhnr 

mi': nr* *r “■ *. 

m “ . ° ' lmw ami ^myalms in m,r miml:i, wo 
may wonder how #o moiwtr.ma a parallel could have 
occurred oven to Frederick, who won no rrii.it; Ink,wren 
two poets who have hardly a qualify in common. If 
1 ihnrimh, *. -isi tDI. 
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the reader wishes to realise how nearly insipid even 
Voltaire's genius could become when working in tun 
suitable forms, he may turn from any canto of the 
Ilenriade to any page of Lucretius or the Paradise 
Lost. A French critic quotes the famous reviewer's 
sentence, concluding an analysis of some epic, to the 
eileefc that on tlm whole, when all is summed up, the 
given epic was ‘one of the best that had appeared in 
the course of the current year’; and insists that 
Voltaire’s piece, will not at any rate perish in the 
oblivion of poetic annuals like these. If not, the only 
reason lies in that unfortunate tenderness for the had 
work of famous men, which makes of so much reading 
time worse than wasted. ‘The unwise/ said (Jamlido, 
‘value every word in an author of repute/ 
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The Marquise do. Ch&telet died under circumstances 
that were tragical enough to herself, hut which disgust 
the grave, while they give a grotesque amusement to 
those who look with cynical eye upon what they 
choose to treat as the great human comedy. In 1749 
the friendship of sixteen years thus came to its end, 
and Voltaire was left without the tie that, in spite 
of too frequent breaking away from it, had brought 
him much happiness and good help so far on the 
road. Ho was now free, disastrously free as the 
event proved, to accept the invitations with which 
he had so long been pressed to take up bis resid¬ 
ence with the king who may dispute with him the 
claim to he held the most extraordinary man of that 
century. 

•" Neither credit nor peace followed Voltaire in his 
own land. Louis XV., perhaps the most worthless 
of all the creatures that monarchy has ever corrupted, 
always disliked him. The whole influence of the 
court and the official world had been uniformly 
exerted against him. Many years went by before he 
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could oven win a seat in fin* Academy, a *li *finction, 

it may bo added, t»* which 1 *i«U*i of, hardly to 

Voltaire in originality and |tmn-r, never attained to 
the end of hin days. Madame do Pompadour, tin 
protectress of Qiumuiv, waa Voltaire's first friend at 
court. Ho said of her lone; afterwards that in the 
bottom of her heart she belonged to the philosophers, 
and did us much an she could to protect them. 1 She 
had known him in her obscurer and more reputable 
days, and she charged him with the composition of u 
court-piece (1745), to celebrate the marriage of the 
dauphin. Thu task wail satisfactorily performed* and 
honours which had been refused to the author of 
Zafro, Akins ami the Henriade, were at once given 
to the writer of the Prinerm of Navarre, width 
Voltaire himself ranked ;m a mere farce of the fair. 
He was made gentleman of the chumlHU’ and hiatoriu 
grupher of France. He disarmed the devout by the 
Pope’s acceptance of Mahomet, and by a letter which 
ho wrote to Father Lufour, head of hi s former school, 
protesting his ull'ectinu for religion and his esteem f'nr 
the Jesuits. i Ymdorcri m*»-<t righteously pjonouncefi 
that, in spite of the art with whnh ho handles fun 
expressions in thin letter* if would undoubtedly have 
been far better to give up the .Academy than to write 
it 3 ft answered its purpose, and Voltaire wm 
admitted of the forty i May 17 iby This distinction, 
however, was far from seeming for him Urn trait 
quillity that he had hoped ftoiu it, and worse libel. 

1 (Kuvrrs, lnv. p. yiw, * *v V jv;un* # p. iti. 
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t**nm nted him than before. The court sun cease*} 
to chine. Madame do Pompadour gave to (Vehillon a 
preference which Voltaire resented with more agita¬ 
tion than any preference <>f Madame de Pompadour’s 
ouvht to have .sirred in tin* breast of a strong man. 

Wo cannot, however, too constant!) remember not 
to ask from Voltaire the heroic, lie was far too 
sympathetic, ton generously eager to please, too bub- 
eeptible to opinion, Of that stern ami cold stuff 
winch supports a man in firm march ami straight 
course, giving him the ample content of self respect, 
he probably had less than any one of espial promin¬ 
ence has ever hud. Instead of writing his tragedy 
as well a« he. knew how, and then leaving it to its 
destiny, he wrote it us well its he knew how, and then 
went in die/uiso to the cafe of the. critics to find out 
what his inferiors had to say about his work. Instead 
of composing his court-piece, and taking such reward 

as offered, or disdaining such ignoble tanks -.and 

nobody knew better than he how ignoble they wore 
-he sought to catch some crumb of praise by fawn- 
ingly asking of the vilest of men, Trajan rstal rantmif 
Make what allowance wo will for difference of time 
and circumstance, tmeh un attitude to such a man, 
whether in Seneca towards Nero, or Voltaire towards 
Louis XV., is a baseness that we ought never to 
pardon ami never to extenuate. Whether or no 
there he in the human breast that natural religion of 
goodness and virtue which was the sheet anchor of 
Voltaire's faith, there is at least a something in the 
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hearts of good men which sets a fast gulf between 
them and those who are to the very depths of their 
souls irredeemably saturated with corruption. 

Wo may permit ourselves to hope that it was the 
consciousness of the humiliation of such relations as 
these, rather than the fact that they did not answer 
their own paltry purpose, that made Voltaire resolve 
a second time to shake the dust of his own country 
from oil* his feet. Jn July 1750 he reached Potsdam, 
and was installed with sumptuous honour in the court 
of Frederick the Great, twenty-four years since he 
had installed himself with Mr. Falkoner, the English 
merchant at Wandsworth. Diderot was busy with 
the first volume of the Encyclopaedia, and Rousseau 
had just abandoned his second child in the hospital 
for foundlings. If the visit to London did everything 
for Voltaire, the visit to Berlin did nothing. There 
was no Prussia, as there was an England. To travel 
from the dominion of George II* to the dominion of 
his famous nephew, was to go from the full light of 
the eighteenth century hack to the dimness of the 
fifteenth. An academy of sciences, by the iniluence 
of Sophio-Charlotte, and under the guidance of 
Leibnitz, had been founded at Berlin at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ; but Frederick William 
had an angry contempt for every kind of activity ex¬ 
cept drill and the preaching of orthodox theology, and 
during his reign tins academy languished in obscurity. 1 

1 Stw I >nrUml moss’s Jlistoire Phihmphique dr l' AeadSmie de 
Prime , l»k. ii. 










of experiment and observation, which had been its 
original objects, was added a department of specula¬ 
tive philosophy. The court was materialist, sceptical, 
Voltairean, all at the same time; but the academy as 
a body was theologically orthodox, and it was wholly 
and purely metaphysical in its philosophy. We 
may partly understand the distance at which Berlin 
was then behind Paris, when wo read D’Alembert’s 
just remonstrances with Frederick against giving as 
subjects for prize-essays such metaphysical problems 
as 4 The search for a primary and permanent force, at 
once substance and cause/ 1 

Whatever activity existed outside of the court and 
the academy was divided between the dialectic of 
Protestant scholasticism, and Wolfs exposition and 
development of Leibnitz. In literature proper there 
arose with the accession of Frederick a small group 
of essentially secondary critics, of whom ttulzer was 
the best, without the vivid and radiant force of either 
Voltaire or Diderot, and without the deep inspiration 
and invention of those who were to follow them, and 
to place Germany finally on a level with England and 
France, Lessing, the founder of the modern German 
literature, was at this time a youth of twenty-two, 
and by a striking turn of chance was employed by 
Voltaire in putting into German his pleadings in the 
1 Hiztoirc Fhilosophiqut de VAcad&nie dc IVusse, hk. i 280. 
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infamous Hirschel case. It was not then worth while 
for a stranger to learn the language in which Lessing 
had not yet written, and Voltaire, who was a master 
of English and Italian, never knew more German 
" than was needed to curse a postilion. 1 Leibnitz 

wrote everything of importance in Latin or French, 
the Berlin academy conducted its transactions first in 
Latin, next and for many years to come in French, 
and one of its earliest presidents, a man of special 
competence, 2 pronounced German to be a noble but 
frightfully barbarised tongue. The famous Wolf had 
done his best to make the tongue of his country literate, 
but even his influence was unequal to the task. 

Society was in its foundations not removed from ~ 
the mediaeval. The soldiers with whom Frederick 
won Zorndorf and Leuthen, like the Russians and 
Austrians whom he defeated on those bloody days, 

* were not more nor less than serfs. Instead of philo¬ 

sophers like Newton and Locke, he had to find the 
pride and safety of his country in swift rushing 
troopers like Winterfield and Ziethen. A daring 
cavalry-charge in season was for the moment more to 
' Prussia than any theory why it is that an apple falls, 

( and a new method of drill much more urgent than a 

new origin for ideas. She was concerned not with 
the speculative problem of the causes why the earth 
keeps its place in the planetary system, but with the a 
practical problem how Prussia was to make her place 
in the system of Europe. Prussia was then far more 
} 1 Corr. 1750. (Euvres, lxiv. p. 447. 
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wo not add, as the king was a romeii \ oiaurean long 
before this, ho had nothing to teach there ? The 
sternest barrack in Europe was not a held in which 
the apostle of free and refined intelligence could sow 
seed with good hope of harvest Voltaire, at this 
time, wo have to recollect, was in the public mind 
only a poet, and perhaps was regarded, if not altogether 
by Frederick, certainly by those w ho surrounded him, 
as much in the. same order of being with Frederick’s 
iluto, fitted by miracle with a greater number of stops. 
*1 don’t give you any news of literature,’ if Alembert 
wrote from Potsdam in 17f>d, ‘for I don't know any, 
and you know how barren literature, is in this country, 
where no one except the king concerns himself with 
it.’ 1 There is no particular disgrace to Berlin or its 
king in this. Their task was very definite, and it 
was only a pleasant error of Fredericks rather fantastic 
youth to suppose that this task lay in the. direction 
of polite letters. The singer of the Ibmriado was 
naturally of different quality and turn of mind from 
a hero who had at least as hard an enterprise in his 
hand as that of Henry {V. Voltaire and Frederick 
were the two leaders of the two chief movements then 
going on, in the great work of the transformation of 
tho old Europe into the new. But the. movements 
were in different matter, demanded vastly different 
1 (fluvrcA, lxxv. \k vr«!4. 
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methods, and, as in so *»fr»-n -h»* 
each w;w hardly visible to im- p’* 
Voltaire a work was tt» 'pne*** n f.. 
claim the freedom of human k- 
destroy the supremacy id an »•; 
Frederick’s work was to ;haao To* 
order. .The sum of their cji'.-Hn 

commencement of that ivioluthm * 

the political conformation of tfm ^ 
momentous local rovnlufem :n l i 
take a auflieieutly wide *e;:\»’Y !> 
counted a secondary pha.o. 1 '• • 
order which was estubhm.d adm 
the fall of the U«*m;u* poner 
barbarians, ami which ountituted * 
early and middle aye \ me n*»w * 
stood, and the hiatorie emdinud) 
order is typified in ; .oi ir. M ,! ;*; 
middle of the eighteenth cr’dmv ' 
different stapes <»f ilcciiv* and j -".e • 
powers of resisting u!fv*k. 

Empire, and the uth»*r wan th*' 1; - 

Frederick dealt a denude b! 
Voltaire did the same t•» th«i * n ! 

Those who read hidnjy and ; 
sturdy ami childish p? * - ••n* • <•*. - 
achievements in the hmy mui-nn *>f th 
must of Heredity have f.ilh-ji ?.» 
the earth, will tlnd it hat*'! t>« a.-*.;: .: 
of the great overt nidi »«t n.^Uu;. 
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the two men who versified and wrangled together 
for Home two and a half yearn in the middle of the 
eighteenth century at. Berlin. It is hard to think of the 
old state, with all its memories of simple, enthusiasm 
and wild valour and rude aspiration after some better 
order, finally disappearin': into the chaos for which it 
was mure than ripe, under the impulse of an arch- 
cyme.. And it is hard, too, to think that the civilising 
religion which was founded by a Jew, and first seized 
by Jews, noblest ami holiest of their race, got its first 
and severest blow from one who was not above using 
a Jew to cheat Christians out of their money. But 
the fact remains of the vast work which this amazing 
pair had to do, and did. 

The character of the founder of the greatness of 
Prussia, if indeed we may call founder one rather 
than another member of that active, clear, and far- 
sighted line, can have no attraction for those who 
require as an indispensable condition of fealty that 
their hero shall have either purity, or sensibility, or 
generosity, or high honour, or manly respect for 
human nature. Frederick's rapidity and firmness of 
will, his administrative capacity, his military talent, 
were marvellous and admirable enough ; but an the 
moral side of character, in his relations to men and 
women, in his feeling for the unseen, in his ideas of 
truth and beauty, he belonged to a type which is not 
altogether uncommon. In his youth he had much of 
a ioi't of shallow sensibility, which more sympathetic 
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usage might possibly have established and to some 
small extent oven deepened, hut which the curiously 
rough treatment that his pacific tastes and frivolous 
predilections provoked his father to indict, turned in 
time into the most, hitter and profound kind of cyni¬ 
cism that the world knows. No cynic is so hard and 
insensible as the man who has once had sensibility, 
perhaps because the consciousness that he was in 
earlier da}\s open to more generous impressions per 
suades him that the fault of any change in his own 
view of things must needs lie in the world’s villainy, 
that he has now happily for himself had time, to 
find out. Sensibility of a true sort, springing from 
natural fountains of simple and unselfish feeling, can 
neither he corrupted nor dried up. Hut. at its best. 
.Frederick’s sensibility was of the literary and aesthetic 
kind, rather than the humane and social. It concerned 
taste and expression, and had little root in the recog¬ 
nition as at first hand of those facts of experience, of 
beauty and tenderness and cruelty and endurance, 
which are the natural objects that permanently 
quicken a sensitive nature. In a word, Fredericks 
was the conventional sensibility of the French litera 
turo of the time ; a harmless thing enough in the 
poor souls that only poured themselves out in bad 
romance and worse verse, but terrible when it helped 
to fill with contempt for mankind an absolute monarch, 
with the most perfect, military machine in Kurope at 
his command. Frederick is constantly spoken of as a 
man typical of his century. In truth ho was through- 
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out his life in ostentatious opposition to his century 
on It h most remarkable side. There has never been 
any epoch whoso foremost men had such faith and 
hope in the virtues of humanity. Them has never 
been any prominent man who despised humanity su 
bitterly and unaffectedly us Frederick despised it. 

We know what to think of a man who writes a 
touching and pathetic ltd ter condoling wit h a friend 
on the loss of his wife, and on the same day makes 
an epigram on the dead woman 1 ; who never found 
so much pleasure in a friendly art as when he could 
make it the means of hurting the recipient; whose 
practical pleasantries were always spiteful and sneering 
and cruel. As we read of his tricks on I V Argons or 
Pbllnitz, wo feel how right Voltaire was in borrowing 
a nickname for him from a mischievous brute whom 
ho kept in his garden. He. presented 1 >’Argons with 
a house; when I)’Argons went to take possession he 
found the walls adorned with pictures of all the, most 
indecent and humiliating episodes of hi« own life. 
This was a typo of Frederick's delicacy towards Home 
of those whom he honoured with his friendship. It 
is truo that, except Voltaire and Mail pertain, most of 
the French philosophers whom Frederick seduced 
into coming to live at Berlin were not too good for 
the corporal’s horse-play of which they were the 
victims. But then we know, further, what to think 
of a man whoso self-respect fails to proscribe gross 
and unworthy companions. He is either a lover of 
1 Corr. 1750. tKuvres, lxiv. p. 44Ii 


any tolly or depravity that assures mm now ngut he 
is in despising ‘that damned race.’ 

Frederick need not have summoned the least 
worthy French freethinkers, men like I.)'Argons and 
La Mettrie and Do Prados, in their own way as little 
attractive in life and in doctrine as any monk or 
Geneva preacher, to warrant him in thinking meanly 
of mankind. Tf any one wants to know what manner 
of spirit this great temporal deliverer of Europe was 
of, he may find what lie seeks in the single episode 
of the negotiations at Kloin-Sehnollondorf in 1741. 
There, although ho had made and was still hound by 
a solemn treaty of alliance with Franco, he enteral 
into secret engagements with the Hungarian Queen, 
to be veiled by adroitly pretended hostilities. Even 
if, as an illustrious apologist of the Prussian King is 
reduced to plead, this is in a certain fashion defensible, 
on the ground that France and Austria were both 
playing with cogged dice, and therefore the other 
dicer of the party was in self-defence driven to show 
himself their superior in these excellent, artifices, there 
still seems a gratuitous infamy in hinting to the 
Austrian general, as Frederick did, how he might 
assault with advantage the French enemy, Frederick's 
own ally at the moment. 1 This was the author of 
the plea for political morality, called the Anti- 
M'achiavel, whose publication Voltaire had superin 
1 Carlyle's History of Frederick the, Great, bk. xiii. eh. 5. 
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tended the year before, anti, for that, matter 
done his best to prevent Still, as Frederic 
graciously Haiti of his new guest and old friend : 
has all the tricks of a monkey ; but I shall m:i 
sign, for 1 need him in my study of French 
One may learn good things from a scoundrel : I 
to know his French ; what is his morality to 
And so a royal statesman may have the maiun 
the coarsest corporal, and the morality of the gr< 
cynic, and still have both the eye to discern, an 
hand to control, the forces of a great forward x 
monk 

Frederick had the signal honour of accept! n, 
position, and taking up with an almost perfect 
tudo the burden which it laid upon him. ‘ \Y* 
not masters of our own lot/ he wrote to Vol 
immediately after his accession to the throne ; 
whirlwind of circumstances carries us away, an 
must miller ourselves to bo carried away/ 1 
what ho said in this hour of exaltation he did 
deny nearly twenty years later, when his fort 
seemed absolutely desperate. 1 If l had been h< 
private person/he wn>to to him in 17b9, 1 1 v* 
give up everything for love of peace ; hut a m 
bound to take on the spirit of his position/ 2 * I 
sophy teaches us to do our duty, to serve our cov 
faithfully at the price of our blood and our oaa 
saciifieo for it our whole existence/ 8 Men aro 


1 (Euvrt\i <U Voltaire , Ixxiu. j>. 45ft. 
* Ilh p, 813. 2 lb. p. 807. 
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called upon by their country to abstain from sacri¬ 
ficing their existence, and if Frederick « sense of duty 
to his subjects had been as perfect as it was excep¬ 
tionally near being so, ho would not have carried a 
phial of poison round his neck. 1 Still on the whole 
ho devoted himself to his career with a temper that 
was as entirely calculated for the overthrow of a 
tottering system as Voltaire’s own. It is diilicult to 
tell whether Frederick's steady attention to letters 
and men of letters, and his praiseworthy endeavours 
to make Berlin a true academic centre, were due to 
a real and disinterested love of knowledge, and a 
sense of its worth to the spirit of man, or still more 
to weak literary vanity, and a futile idea of universal 
fame so far as his own productions went, and a purely 
utilitarian purpose so far as his patronage of the 
national academy was concerned. One thing is cer¬ 
tain, that the philosophy which he learnt from French 
masters, which Voltaire brought in his proper person 
to Berlin, and to which Frederick to the end of his 
days was always adding illustrative commentaries, 
never made any impression on Germany. The teach¬ 
ing of Leibnitz and Wolf stood like a fortified wall 
in the face of the French invasion, and whatever 
effective share French speculation had upon Germany, 
was through the influence of Descartes upon Leibnitz. 

The, dissolution of the outer framework of the 
European state-system, for which Frederick's seizure 

1 For Voltaire’s admirably expressed re monstrance, *co Coxr. 
Oct. 1767. < /’Jaivw, lx tin. p. 7dH. 
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of Silesia v.\a" the fn>t clear signal, followed us it wat 
by the indispensable suppression of the mischievous 
independence, so called, of barbaric and feudal Poland, 
whore bishops and nobles held a people in the most 
oppressive bondage, ran only eoueern us here slightly, 
because it was for the time only indirectly connected 
with the characteristic \\t*rk of Voltaire s life. But 
though indirect, the connection may be seen at our 
distance of time to have been marked and unmis¬ 
takable. The old order and principles of Europe 
wore to receive a new impress, and the decaying 
system of the. Middle Ago to he replaced by a polity 
of revolution, which should finally change the rela¬ 
tions of nations, the t\pes of European government, 
and the ideas of spiritual control 

In 173d the war of the Polish succession between 
Austria and Russia on the one hand, and France and 
Spain on the other, had given the first great shock 
to the house of Austria, which was compelled to re* 
nouneo the pretensions and territory of the Empire 
in Italy, or nearly all of them, in favour of the Spanish 
Bourbons, as well as to surrender Lorraine to Stanislas, 
with reversion to the crown of France. We may notice 
in passing that it was at Stanislas’ court of Luuevillo 
that Voltaire and the Marquise du Ohlitelot passed 
their last days together. The wars of the Polish 
succession were remarkable for another circumstance. 
They were the first occasion of the decisive interference 
of Russia in Western a {fairs, an only less important 
disturbance of Europe than the first great interference 
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of Prussia a few years later. The falling to pieces of 
tho old Europe was as inevitable as, more, than twelve 
centuries before, had been the dissolution of that yet 
older Europe whose heart had been not Vienna but 
Rome. Russia and Prussia were not the only novel 
elements. There was a third from over the sea, the 
American colonies of Franco and England. 

Roman Europe had been a vast imperial state, with 
slavery for a base. Then, after the feudal organisa¬ 
tion had run its course, there was a long and chaotic 
transition of dynastic and territorial wars, frightfully 
wasteful of humanity and worst', than unfruitful to 
progress. In vain do historians, intent on vindicating 
tho foregone conclusions of the optimism which a dis¬ 
torted notion about final causes demands or engenders 
in them, try to show these hateful contests as parts 
of a harmonious scheme of things, in which many 
diverse forces move in a mysterious way to a common 
and happy end. As if any good use, for instance, 
were served by the transfer, for one of the chief 
results of the war of the Polish succession, of the 
Italian provinces of the Empire of the Spanish Bour¬ 
bons. As if any good or permanent use we.ro served 
by the wars which ended in the Peace of Utrecht, 
when victorious England conceded, and with much 
wisdom conceded, the precise point that she had for 
so many years been disputing. From the Peace of 
Westphalia to the beginning of the Seven Years’ War. 
it is not too much to say that there was a century of 
purely artificial strife on the continent of Europe, of 
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warn as factious, an nuuv]y personal, eh unmeaning, as 
the civil war tif the Fivude was all nf these things. 
In speaking roundly of thin period, we leave out of 
account the first Silesian War, heeau.se the. issue be¬ 
tween Prussia and Austria was nut deeisively fought 
out until the, final death ’Struggle from 1756 to 1763. 
It was tho entry of Frederick the (Iroat upon tho 
sqene that instantly raised international relations into 
the region of real matter and changed a strife of 
dynasties, houses, persons, into a vital competition 
between old and new forces and principles. Tho aim¬ 
less and bloody romtuotions which had raged over 
Europe, and ground men’s lives to dust in tho red 
mill of battle, came for a time to an end, and their 
place was taken by a tremendous conflict, on whoso 
issue hung not merely the triumph of a dynasty, but 
the question id the type to which future civilisation 
was to conform. 

In the preliminary war which followed immediately 
upon the death of (‘harlei VI. in 1710, and had its 
beginning in Frederick s invasion of Silesia, circum¬ 
stances partially marched in the usual tradition, with 
France and Austria playing opposite sides in an accus¬ 
tomed game. Before the opening of the Seven Years’ 
War the cardinal change of policy and alliances had 
taken place. We are not concerned with the court 
intrigues that brought the change about, with the 
intricate manoeuvres of the Jesuits, or the wounded 
vanity of Benda, whose verses Frederick laughed at, 
or the pique of Pompadour, whom Frederick declined 
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to count an acquaintance. When conflicting forces 
of tidal magnitude are at work, as they were in 
the middle of that century, the play of mere personal 
aims and ambitions is necessarily of secondary import¬ 
ance ; because we may always count upon there being 
at least one great power that clearly discerns its own 
vital interest, and is euro therefore to press with 
steady energy in its own special direction. Tlmt 
power was Austria. One force of this kind is enough 
to secure a universal adjustment of all the others in 
their natural places. 

The situation was apparently very complex. There 
were in the middle of the century two great pairs of 
opposed interests, the interests of Franco and England 
on the ocean and in America, and the interests of 
Austria and Prussia in Central Europe. The contest 
was in each of the two cases much more than a super¬ 
ficial affair of dynasties or division of territory, to 
meet the requirements of the metaphysical diplomacy 
of the balance of power. It was a reopening in far 
vaster proportions of those profound issues of new 
religion and old which had only been dammed up, and 
not permanently settled, by the groat Peace of West 
phalia in 1648. In vaster proportions, not merely 
because the new struggle between the Catholic and 
Protestant powers extended into the new world, but 
because the forces contained in these two creeds had 
been widened and developed, and a multitude of 
indirect consequences, entirely apart from theology 
and church discipline, depended upon the triumph of 
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Croat Britain and IVuria. The Covernments of 
Franco and Austria represented the feudal and mili¬ 
tary idea, not in tin* str^nirfh of that iij^a while it 
was still alive, but in the narrow and oppressive form 
of its decay. No social growth was possible under ita 
shadow', for one of its essential conditions was discour¬ 
agement, active and passive, of commercial industry, 
the main pathway thou open to an advancing people. 
Again, both France and Austria represented the old 
type of monarchy, at distinguished alike from the 
aristocratic oligarchy of England, and the new type 
of monarchy which Prussia introduced into Europe, 
frugal, encouraging industry, active in supervision, 
indefatigable in improving the laws. Let us not 
omit above, all things the splendid religious toleration, 
of which Prussia set so extraordinarily early an example 
to Europe. The Protestants whom epmmpal tyranny 
drove from Salzburg found warm hospitality among 
their northern brethren. While tin* professors of the 
reformed faith were denied ciu! status in France, 
and subjected to persecution of a medieval bloodiness, 
one Christian was counted exactly as another in 
Prussia. While England was revelling in the inflic¬ 
tion of atrocious penal laws on her < 'atholie citizens, 
Prussia extended even to the abhorred Jesuit the 
shelter which was denied him in Spain and at Komo. 
The transfer of territory front Austria to Prussia 
meant the extension of toleration in that territory. 
Silesia, for instance, no sooner became Prussian, than 
the University of Breslau, whose advantages hud 
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hitherto been rigidly confuted to , u • .u 

once compulsorily opened to Protestant* and ‘ v: 5 

alike. In criticising Frederick s do p> -t ; .m h i i - .• 
nise how much enlightenment, h*n* much »-f « ^ ^ 

truly modern, was to be found in the manner in w .* • - 
this despotic power was exercised, b*n ; behur the ..uae 
enlightened principles were accepted in other c^untr 
Wo cannot understand tie' iw»uca ot the >v\<u 
Years’ War, nor indeed of the eighteenth •■•■ntuiy mi 
any of its morn important side;*, wit!.-nr ?<-ho Y !v 
distinct ideas ahont the ages before and b !••■• i 
about the sixteenth century and the turn's *h , wgh ,t 
ideas as to the conditions <»f the break up *d Cm 
Catholic and the feudal organisation, and* tin', a-) t 
the attitnde proper to be assumed, and the u.r'h ■ U 
fco be followed, in dealing with the none u a.a 
anarchic circumstances in which their hi* ah up and 
its sequela leave us. There are two \uui >>f bn 
these questions. You may nav, a.i tYmte san, *)..*• 
the ultimate type of society, p**rfrc?r.i a * ... a - * 
positive knowledge, will in the eosrnh.d h-a? .*-■■■> -e 
its constitution correspond to the ;mn»-nt m n • 
constitution which it leplace;*; breamm that ,.;**** 
fullest possible, satisfaction t«* ihom *drmrnm ot human 
nature which are deepest and permanent, and i«» ih* 
social needs winch must a!way#* pre:-.* up-a m , !h^» 
anything which eitheraeriou .l v iet.uda th» »Lv..<Y* <, 
of the old, or draw:* men auide ii. <m thr m.m Y. - 
leads on to the same ojyuui .y, j,.a • maYm !, m- 
therefore be an impediment in thv a iy **: thr ? * 
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society, and a peril to civilisation. Hence, they say, 
the mischievousness of Protestantism, Voltairism, and 
all the minor manifestations of the critical spirit, 
because they inspire their followers with a contempt, 
as mistaken towards the past as it is pernicious to 
the future, for those fundamental principles of social 
stability and individual happiness to which alone we 
have to look for the establishment of a better order ; 
because they give to the unguided individual judg¬ 
ment the force and authority that can only come with 
safety from organisation and tradition, that is from a 
certain definite form of shaping and expressing the 
common judgment; and because, moreover, they tend 
directly and indirectly to detach effort from social 
aims and the promotion of the common weal, to the 
attainment of mean and unwholesome individual am¬ 
bitions. From this point of view, we should have to 
regard the acquisition of colonies, for instance, which 
was one of the chief objects of Lord Chatham’s policy, 
as the mischievous transfer, in the interests of com¬ 
mercial cupidity, of an activity, hopefulness, and power, 
that ought to have been devoted to the solution of the 
growing social difficulties of Europe; and that ought to 
have been bent from a profoundly mean egotism, in the 
nation and the traders whose interest was the key of 
the policy, into a generous feeling for the public order. 

There is, however, another and a very different 
way of looking at all this. You cannot bo sure, it is 
said, that the method of social advance is to bo a 
return upon the old framework and the old lines; to 
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be sure of this implies an impatient confidence that 
social forms have all been exhausted, or else an un¬ 
supported assumption that the present transitory 
form is so full of danger to the .stability of civilisation, 
as to make the acceptance of almost any firm order 
better than the prolonged endurance of a social state 
which, on that theory, ought hardly to bo accounted 
much better than the social state of Bedouin Arabs. 
Is it not far better and safer to refrain from com¬ 
mitting ourselves to a given type of social reconstruc¬ 
tion, and to work forward patiently upon the only 
principle that can be received with entire assurance ; 
namely, that faithful cultivation of the intelligence, 
and open-minded investigation of all that the intel¬ 
ligence may present to us, is the only certain method 
of not missing the surest ami quickest road to the 
manifold improvements of which the fundamental 
qualities of human nature, as well as the relations of 
man in society, are susceptible? There is no good 
ground for supposing that this steadfast regard to 
the fruitfulness and variety of the individual intel¬ 
ligence tends specially to lead to the concentration 
of energy upon individual aims. For what lesson 
does free intelligence teach us more constantly or more 
impressively than that man standing alone is impotent, 
that every unsocial act or sentiment tends to over¬ 
throw the collectivity of effort to which we owe all, 
and, most important of all, that this collectivity is 
most effectively secured by the just culture of the 
impulses and affections? No degree nor kind of 
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organisation could loud uh further titan this, and 
ought it not to he the prime object and chief hope of 
those who think about society, that thin trutii shall 
stand rooted in every ones own reason'! If it does 
not so stand, you have no security for your spiritual 
urbanisation, and ii it dot's, then you have, no necessity. 
It is to the spread of this conviction, by the over* 
pressing consciousness of urgent social circumstances, 
that we must look to suffuse indust rial and egotistic 
energy with a truly moral and social sentiment. 

This is the point of view from which wo may justly 
regard the violent change that was the result of the 
Seven Years* War, as a truly progressive stop. Wo 
eannot be os reasonably sure that the old conditions 
of mens relation* in society are, in whatever new shape 
destined to return, as wo are sure that it was a good 
thing to prevent a feudal ami Jesuitical government 
like Austria from retaining a purely obstructive power 
in Europe, and a Jesuitical government like France 
from establishing the sumo obstructive kind of power 
in America. The advantages of the final acquisition of 
America by Protestantism, and the decisive consolida¬ 
tion of Prussia, were not without alloy. History 
cities not present m with these clean balances. It la 
not at all difficult to see the injurious elements in 
this victory of the northern powers, and nobody 
would bo less willing than the present writer to accept 
either the Prussian polity of Frederick, or the com¬ 
mercial polity of England and her western colonies, 
m offering final types of wholesome social states. 
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But the alternative was the triumph of a far worse 
polity than either, the polity of the Society of Jesus. 

Even those who claim our respect for the Jesuits 
as having in the beginning of their course served the 
very useful purpose of honestly administering that 
spiritual power which had fallen from the hands of 
tho Popes, who had mischievously entered the ranks 
and followed the methods of temporal princes, do not 
deny that within a couple of generations they became 
a dangerous obstacle to the continuity of European 
progress. Indeed, it is clear that they grew into the 
very worst element that has ever appeared in the 
whole course of European history, because their in¬ 
fluence rested on a systematic compromise with moral 
corruption. They had barely seized the spiritual 
power in tho Catholic countries when it was perceived 
that as an engine of moral control their supposed 
power was no power at all; and that the only con¬ 
dition on which they could retain the honour and the 
political authority which were needful to them was 
that they should connive at. moral depravity. They 
had tho education of the country in their hands, and 
from the confessor’s closet they pulled tho wires which 
moved courts. There was no counter-force, for the 
mass of the people was dumb, ignorant, and fettered. 
Say what we will of the need for a spiritual power, 
tho influence of the Jesuits by the middle of the 
eighteenth century was cutting ofT the very root of 
civilisation. This was the veritably Infamous. And 
this was the influence which the alliance of England and 
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Viw ii.i, a thin/ accidental i mui/h to all appearance, 

and -h ri i\ v\\ ehcd.ed, becausetin* triumph 
of ?K** ! Um mu :h»*rn |*• *w* i.<, w,/ naturally the moans of 
dn» tedum 'i.'.-Ar tiif inti hums infhfi-Mttrtuf Versailles 
ami • I evi Imre, ami a* ripping tlmtn of those associations 
-*f jiulitir.il ami maf'-ru! :> access, which had hitherto 
•food ti» them in the afead of trim spiritual credit. 

The peace *«f 17**3 had important territorial con* 
sequences. I'.y the fnatty of Paris between Franco, 
Kn/laud, am! Spain, < treat Britain was assured of her 

on the other side of the Atlantic, By 
the treaty of 1 Iubertsburg between Austria,, Prussia, 
ami Sax*my, Pin .ia was assured of her position as an 
independent power in Km op.*. Them things wore 
nnwh. Hut the decisive repulse t>f the.('rent Jesuit 
urpuni at ion vva.* \ et more. It w as the must important 
side uf the same tact/. ‘Hie immediate occasions of 
thin repul .e varied in ditlereut countries, and had their 
origin in different jwt* of miprrtirial circumstances,hut 
the debility of the courts of Austria and Franco was 
the only condition on which such occasions could he 
seized. The very next year, after the treaties of 
Paris and Hubermburg, the Society of Jesus was 
suppressed in France, and its property confiscated. 
Three your* later it was expelled from Spain. Within 
ten years from the peace of I7GJ it was abolished by 
the virtumm < dement X IV. In (dumda, where the 
order had been extremely powerful, 1 its authority 
vanished, and with it the probability of establishing 
* JMnrtuAi Mi si, %U /Vtimv, xv. p. 4 ChH, 
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in the northern half of the New World those ideas of 
political absolutism and theological casuistry which 
were undoing tho old. Whatever tho accidents which 
hurried tho catastrophe, there were two general causes 
which really produced it, the revolution in ideas, and 
tho revolution in the seat of material power. If this 
bo a true description of tho crisis, wo can see suffi¬ 
ciently plainly to what an oxtont Voltaire and 
Frederick, while they appeared to themselves to be 
follow-workers only in tho culture of tho muses, wen; 
in fact unconsciously co-operating in a far mightier 
task When the war was drawing to an end, and 
Frederick was likely to escape from the calamities 
which had so nearly overwhelmed him and his king¬ 
dom in irretrievable ruin, wo find Voltaire writing to 
D’Alembert thus: £ As for Luc’(the nickname bor¬ 
rowed for the King of Prussia from an ape with a 
trick of biting), * though I ought to ho full of resent¬ 
ment against him, yet I confess to you that in my 
quality of thinking creature and Frenchman, I am 
heartily content that a certain most devout house has 
not swallowed Germany up, and that the Jesuits 
don't confess at Berlin. Superstition is monstrously 
powerful towards the Danube.’ To which his corre¬ 
spondent replied that ho quite agreed that the triumph 
of Frederick was a blessing for France and for philo¬ 
sophy. ‘These Austrians are insolent Capucins, 
whom I would fain see annihilated with the supersti¬ 
tion they protect.’ 1 Here was precisely the issue. 

1 ttCurrw* lxxv. \k 207 uu<l j>. 210. 
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It would 1 m* u great mi take f»v suppose that 
I*rt*>It*tit'lv consciously un i formally rec*gnised the 
ultimate ends of his policy. Such deliberate marking 
(mt of the final dessiuati**u of their work, imputed to 
rulers, churchmen, poofs, is mostly a figment invented 
l\v philosophers. Frederick thought nothing at all 
about tho conformation of tin* Puropean societies in 
the twentieth century. It was enough for him to 
make a strong ami independent Prussia, without any 
far reaching vision, or indeed without any vision at 
nil, of the effort which a strong ami independent 
Prussia won hi finally have upon the readjustment of 
ideas and social forces in western civilisation. We 
are led to a false notion of history, and of all the 
conditions of political action and the development of 
nation^ by attributing to statesmen deep and far- 
reaching sight of consequences, which only completed 
knowledge and Home ingenuity enable those who live 
after to fit into a harmonious scheme, ‘Fate, for 
whose wisdom I entertain all imaginable reverence, 
often finds in chance, by which it works, an instru¬ 
ment not over manageable/ 1 And the great ruler, 
knowing this, ia content to abstain from playing fate's 
part, feeling his wav slowly to the next step. His 
compass is only true for a very short distance, and 
his chart has marks for no long course. To make 
Prussia strong was the aim of Frederick's life. 
Hence, although the real destiny of his policy was to 
destroy the house of Austria, he did not scruple in 

4 Uertlm. 
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1741 to offer to assist Maria Theresa with his best 
help against all tho other invaders of the famous 
Pragmatic Sanction, which they had solemnly sworn 
to uphold. Afterwards, and before tho outbreak of 
the Seven Years’ War, he sought tho alliance of Prance, 
but happily for Europe, not until after Kaunite and 
Maria Theresa had already secured that blind and 
misguided power, thus driving him into an alliance 
with Great Britain. And so chance did the work of 
fate after all. 

It may he said that such a view of the operation 
of the great forces of the world is destructive of all 
especial respect and gratitude towards tho eminent 
men, of whom chance and fate have made mere instru¬ 
ments. What becomes of hero-worship, if your hero 
after all only half knew whither ho sought to go, and 
if those achievements which have done such powerful 
service were not consciously directed towards tho ser¬ 
viceable end? Wo can only answer that it is not tho 
office of history to purvey heroes, nor always to join 
appreciation of a set of complex effects with venera¬ 
tion for this or that performer. For this veneration, 
if it is to be an intelligent mood, implies insight into 
tho inmost privacy of aim and motive, and this insight, 
in the case of those whom circumstance raises on a 
towering pedestal, we can hardly over count with 
assurance on finding faithful and authentic. History 
is perhaps not less interesting for not being distorted 
into a new hagiographa. 

It is equally unwarranted to put into Frederick’s 
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mind conscious ideas ns to the typo of monarchy 
proper for Kurope in tin* epoch of piuisai.ro from old 
systems. Once more, he thought of his own country, 
and hh own country *ud\, iu all those wise measures 
of invrnal government that have been s»* unjustly 
und so childishly thrust In hi 4uri.m.; into the second 
place behind his exploits as a soldier, as if the civil 
activity of the period between 1763, when pence was 
made, and 1786, when he died, was not fully as re¬ 
markable in itself, anti fully an momentous in its 
results, as the military activity of the period between 
1763 and 1740. There is in men of the highest 
governing capacity, like Richelieu, or Cromwell, or 
Frederick, an instinct for good order and regular 
administration. They insist upon it for its own sake, 
independently of its eTecta either on the happiness of 
subjects, or on the. fundamental policy and march of 
things*. If Frederick had acceded to the supreme 
power in a highly civilised country, he would have 
been equally bent on imposing bin own will and forc¬ 
ing the administration into the. exact, grooves pro¬ 
scribed by himself, and the result would have been 
as pestilent there, as it was beneficial in a backward 
and semi barbarous country such us Prussia wan in 
his t ime. Thin good internal ordering was no more 
than a part of the same simple design that, shaped 
his external policy. He had to make a nation, und 
it# material independence in the face of Austria and 
Russia was not more a part of this process than giving 
it the great elements of internal well being, equal 
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laws, just administration, financial thrift, and stimulus 
and encouragement to industry, Such an achieve¬ 
ment as the restoration of the germs of order and 
prosperity, which Frederick so rapidly brought about 
after the appalling ruin that seven years of disastrous 
war had effected, is unmatched in the history of human 
government. Well might ho pride himself, as wo 
know that he did, on replacing this social chaos by 
order, more than on Ross bach or Leuthen. Above 
all, he never forgot the truth which every statesman 
ought to have burning in letters of fire before his 
eyes; I am the pvnmitor of the poor. 

It commits us to no general theory of government 
to recognise the merits of Frederick’s internal admin¬ 
istration. They constitute a special case, to be judged 
by its own conditions. Wo may safely go so far as 
to say that in whatever degree the social state of a 
nation calls for active government, whether, as the 
people of the American Union boast of themselves, 
they need no government, or whether, as is the ease 
in Great Britain, the wretched lives of the poor be¬ 
neath the combined cupidity and heartless want of 
thought of tins rich cry aloud for justice, in this 
degree it is good that the statesmen called to govern 
should 1)0 in that capacity of Frederick’s type, con¬ 
ceding all freedom to thought, hut energetic in the 
use of power as trustees for the whole nation against 
special classes. To meet completely the demands of 
their office they should have, what Frederick neither 
had nor could under the circumstances of his advent 
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and the time he expected to have, a firm conviction 
that the highest ultimate end of all kingship is to 
enable nations to dispense with that organ of national 
life, and to fit them for a spontaneous initiative and 
free control in the conduct of their own affairs. 

Let uh he careful to remember that, if Frederick 
was a great ruler in the positive sense, he sprang 
from the critical school. The traditions of his house 
were strictly Protestant, his tutors were Calvinistic 
refugees, and his personal predilections had from his 
earliest youth been enthusiastically Voltairoan. May 
we not count it one of the claims of the critical philo¬ 
sophy to a place among the leading progressive influ¬ 
ences in western history, that it tended to produce 
statesmen of this positive type? 1 do not know of 
any period of corresponding length that can produce 
such a group of active, wise, and truly positive states¬ 
men its existed in Europe between 17GQ and 1780. 
Besides Frederick, wo have Turgot in Franco, Pem¬ 
ba! in Portugal, (’buries III. and D'Aranda in Spain. 
If Charles III. was faithful to the old creed, the three 
greatest, at any rate, of these extraordinary men drew 
inspiration from the centre of the critical school. 
D’Aranda had mixed much with the Voltairoan circle 
while in Paris. Pombal, in spite of the taint of 
some cruelty, in so many respects one of the most 
powerful and resolute ministers that have ever held 
office in Europe, had been for some time in England, 
and was a warm admirer of Voltaire, whose works 
ho caused to bo translated into Portuguese. The 
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famous school of Italian publicist h, whose speculations 
bore such admirable fruit in the humane legislation 
of Leopold of Tuscany, ami had so large a share in 
that code with which the name of the ever hateful 
Bonaparte has become fraudulently associated, these 
excellent thinkers found their oracles in that critical 
philosophy of which wo are so unjustly hidden to 
think only in connection with shallow and reckless 
destruction. The application of reason to the umeli 
oration of the social condition was the device of the 
great rulers of this time, and the father and im.pirer 
of this device was that Voltaire who is habitually 
presented to us a mere mocker. 

Psychologies like Snlzer might declare that the 
scourge of right thinking war* to he found in ‘those 
philosophers who, more used to sallies of wit than to 
deep reasoning, assume that they have overthrown 
by a single smart trope truths only to he known by 
combining a multitude of observations, so delicate 
and difficult that, we cannot grasp them without the 
aid of the firmest attention.* 1 How many of these 
so-called truths were anything hut . ophistit al propo.d 
tions, the products of intellectual ingenuity run riot, 
without the smallest bearing either on positive science 
or social well-being? And is it nut rather an abuse 
of men’s willingness to take the profundity of meta¬ 
physics on trust, that any one. who has formulated a 
metaphysical proposition, with duo technicality of 
sounding words, has a claim to arrest the "eriotw 
1 Uartholmfv-H, it. 1U. 
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attention of every busy purser by, end to throw 
thin innocent and laudable person the burden ut dis 
proof I If IhniH Scot us «*r St, Thomas Aipiiims had 
risen from the. dead, Voltaire would very properly 
havo declined a bout of school dialectic with those 
famous shades, because ho was living in the century 
of tho Kncyclopaulia, when the oxplorati‘»n of things 
and tho improvement of institutions had taken the 
place of subtle manipulation of unverified words, im¬ 
portant as that process had ono» been in the intel¬ 
lectual development of Kurope. lit" was equally wise 
in declining to throw more than a trope or sprightly 
sally in the direction of people who dealt only in tilts 
multiplication of metaphysical abracadabras. It, was 
bis tank to iix the eyes of men upon action. In the 
sight of Lutheran or Woliian conjurors with words 
this was egregious shallowness. Strangely enough 
they thought it tho climax of philosophic profundity 
to reconcile their natural spiritualism with tie* super¬ 
natural spiritualism of the scriptures, and rational¬ 
istic theism with tho historic theism of revelation, 1 
Voltaire repudiated tho supernatural and pseudo- 
historic half of this hybrid combination, and in doing 
ho ho showed a far profotmder logic, than the cloudiest 
and most sonorous of his theologico metaphysical 
critics. Wo may call him negative and destructive 
on this account if we please, yet .surely the abnegation 
of barren and inconsistent speculation, and of fruitiest 
effort to seize a vain abstract universality, was a very 
1 Reft Hartholmew* i, 
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ious trait in a man who did not, stop here, but 
•y moans, by poetry, by history, by biography, 
• the manifestation of all his vivid personal 
,s, drew every one who was within the sphere 
.ttraction to the consideration of social action 
.irsfc fact for fcho firm attention of the leaders 
kind. 

lay be said that, even from this side Voltaire 
sfcructivo only, and undoubtedly, owing to the 
stances of the time, the destructive side seemed 
lominato in his social influence. To say this, 
>r, is not to bring an end to the matter. The 
s that no negative thinking can stop at the 
e point. To teach men to hate superstition 
ustico is a sure, if an indirect, way of teaching 
,o seek after their opposites. Voltaire could 
take obscurantist institutions by appealing to 
ovo of light, and the love of light, once stirred, 
xr. 1 lo appealed to reason, and it was reason 
lerick and the others, which had quickened and 
>honed the love of good order, that produced 
•iking reforming spirit which moved through 
'hfceenth century, until the reaction against 
. revolutionary violence arrested its progress. 
10 of the most difficult questions in all history 
jnnino whether the change from the old order 
new has been damaged or advanced by that 
aomorahlo arrest of the work of social renova- 
the hands of sovereign and traditional govern- 
administered by wiso statesmen with due ro* 
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gard to traditional spirit ; and how f.tr the passionate 
efforts of those fiascos, whose only tradition a tra¬ 
dition of squalor and despair, have driven the pos¬ 
sessors of superior material power hark info obstructive 
trepidat ion. The question is more than difficult, it ia 
in our generation insoluble, because the movement is 
wholly incomplete. Hut whether the French outbreak 
from 1781) to 1791 may prove to have been the 
starting-point of a new society, or only to have been 
a detrimental interruption and parent of interruptions 
to stable movement forwards, we have in either case 
to admit that then*, wan a most vigorous attempt made 
in all the chief countries in Kumpo, between the 
middle of the century and the fall of the French 
monarchy, to improve government and to perfect 
administration; that Frederick of Prussia was the 
author of the most permanently successful of these 
endeavours; and t hat Frederick learnt to break loose 
from dark usage, to prefer equity of administration, 
to abandon religious superstition, and to insist on 
tolerance, from the only effective moral anil intel¬ 
lectual masters he ever had, first the French (’alvinists, 
ami then the French critical school, with Voltaire foi 
chief. It is true, as we shall presently sen, that an 
important change in the spirit of French writers was 
marked by the Kncyelopiedia, which was so much be¬ 
sides being critical. But then this famous work only 
commenced in the year when Voltaire reached Berlin, 
and Frederick's character had received its final shape 
long t>efore that time. 
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With the except ion of Voltaire, h'Akml- 
the only really eminent Frenchman n;.. - v\. • 
struck Frederick, and we an* even rornwi-: 
paring his letters to these two mum-nt m*: 
certain seriousness and deferential r* g^i f* 
the later friend, which inner tu.uk* d In# r* 
with Voltaire after the early tiny* of yeutl.t 
tlmsiasm. Fredericks admiration f**r ! i.fc.w, * 
has boon somewhat over rated by French h 
and by those of our own eoimtn oh-* ha*.* 
thoir word for granted. * Your n r ■;?/ 1 r. 
once wrote to Voltaire, * is the me a ■; * 


all Europe, it abounds in bright inn . 
has no consistency in its idcaa ‘ih.t 
appears through all its history. Th*-r»* 
indelible character imprinted on it. 1 
tion in a long sucre ;i*.u <b n-i. u . j. r., ‘ 
few years of Loni; XI V. The n: a >-t 
was neither tramphi rmmgh m*r 1 * ; 
to take that into acentmt, hunm* fi.ea;: 
of Richelieu we ohu-rve *m#» e ; • 

and some nerve in execution ; but m *, 
uncommonly shnr* epoeha of : ,1 m m 
chronicle of madnesses. Again, Fma- «■ 



to produce men like he earn** «>r .Mah-m **,. h* 
no Lmlmit/., no Lockes, no i. 

hand, for taste, you mnpa n all otm-r n*’: * 

will surely range myself under v ,* : 

that regards delicacy of dioa-cmu :.vA ■ 

and scrupulous chuice between r. .d 1 .* /, , 4 . ; * 
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which are only apparent. That h a great. point m 
polite letters, but it in not every thiny.’ 1 Frederick, 
however, muld never endure the least hint that ho 
was not a perfect Frenchman in the order of polite 
Piter.;. The nr?iele on Pm,ala in tin' Kneyelopanlia 
was full of tho tu«v;t flattering eulogies of his work as 
a soldier amt an administrator, ami own contained 
handsome praise for his writings; hut Diderot, the 
author of this part of the article, delicately suggested 
that a year or two in tie* Faubourg St. Houore, would 
perhaps have dispersed tho few grains of Berlin Band 
which hindetod the perfect purity of note of that 
admirable flute. Frederick, who had hitherto been 
an ardent reader of the MnryeIoj»;ediu, never opened 
another volume. 

We ran understand VolfaiivV. character without, 
wading through the ,»•.!*sigh of mean scandals that 
sprang up like gross fungi during his stay at Berlin. 
Who need remember that Frederick spoke of his 
illustrious guest m an orange of which, when one has 
squeezed the juice, one throws away the skin? Or 
how Voltaire, retorted by speaking of his illustrious 
host, whose royal verses he hud to correct, as a man 
sending his dirty linen to him to wash, or, .-.till worse, 
m a compound of Julius (Vaar and the. uhbe Votin'/ 
Nor need wo examine into stories, aurpimous products 
of Berlin malice, how Frederick stopped his guest’s 
supply of sugar and chocolate, and how Voltaire put 
1 (JKttvrti tie JV/Kore, lx mu, p. S'ltl. 
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liis liost ? B candle-ends into his pocket. It is enough 
to know that fcho king and the poet gradually lost 
their illusions, and forgot that life was both too short 
and too valuable to waste in vain efforts of making 
believe that an illusion is other than it is. Voltaire 
took a childish delight in his gold key and his star, 
and in supping as an intimato with a king who had 
won five battles. 11 is life was at once free and occu¬ 
pied, the two conditions of happy existence. He 
worked diligently at his Shade do Louis X l V., and 
diverted himself with operas, comedies, and great en¬ 
tertainments among ailablo queens, charming prin¬ 
cesses, and handsome maids of honour. Yet he could 
not forget the saying, which hud been so faithfully 
carried to him, of the orange skin, lie declared that 
ho was like the man who fell from the top of a high 
tower, and finding himself softly supported in the 
air, cried out, Hood, if it only lad*} Or he was like a 
husband striving hard to persuade, himself of the 
fidelity of a suspected wife. He had fits of violent 
nostalgia. * 1 am writing to you by the side of a 
stove, with drooping head and heavy heart, looking 
on to the River Spree, because the Spree falls into 
the Kibe, the Elbe into the sea, and the sea receives 
the Seine, and our Paris house is near the River 
Seine, and I say, Why am 1 in this palace, in this 
cabinet looking into this Spree, and not in our own 
chimney-corner'? . . . How my happiness is poisoned, 
how short is life 1 What wretchedness to seek happr 
1 0>rr. 1751. UCuvra^ lxiv. p. tel. 
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ness far from you ; un<l what remorse, if om* finds it 
away from you.' 1 This was to Madame Denis, his 
niece; hut aOiristmiw in the Berlin barrack made 
even a plain ccupnUtt* in Paris attractive and honudy. 
\\V may imagine with what tender regrets ho would 
look hack upon the old days at Cirey. 

Kven in respect of the very mischief from which he 
had lied, the detraction and caballing of the envious, 
he was hardly any hotter off at Berlin than ho had 
been at Paris. P’Argental, one of the wisest of his 
friends, had forewarned him of this, and that ho had 
tied from enemies whom at any rate he. never saw, 
only to find other enemies with whom he had to live 
day after day. This was exactly what came to pass. 
Voltaire often compared the system of life at Berlin 
and Potsdam to that of a convent, half military, half 
literary. The vires of conventual life came with its 
other features, and amour; them jealousy, envy, and 
malice. The tale-bearer, that constant parasite of 
such societies, had exquisite opportunities, and fora 
susceptible creature like Voltaire, the result, was 
wholly fatal. The nights and suppers of the gods 
became, in his own phrase, suppers of Damocles. 
Alexander the (treat. was transformed into Urn tyrant 
Dionysius. The famous Diatribe of Doctor Aleukia, 
in the autumn of 17fej, brought matters to a climax, 
because its publication was supposed to show marked 
defiance of the king's wishes. 

jMaupertuis had been one of the earliest and most 
* Ccrr. 1751. CRuvre*, Ixiv, p, 453, 
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strenuous Newtonians in Fran.'.*, ami L.i! a 
personal risk helped to rorrohor.ifo '’ »• i? ; 
new system. In I Too f.V real i -r r\\ 
science, which was so remarkable a u 
century of many-sided infelkvfn.d 
the academy of sciences to di*-;|»*frh uu r\\>, 
take the actual measure of a dcgjvc .►! 
below the equator, and the nirit.ua and m b 
De la Condamine, one of the m.-.m? a*.o n? 
that ardent time, with two other jn.pis: . 
Peru. In 17dh Mauprrhiis and t un., o n 
same auspices started for the moth p. V, « ; . 
undergoing the severed hard-hips, the*, '.a 
measuring their degree, and veiiiuno b; 
Newton’s demonstration of the ablate ! :* 

earth, a verification that, n.u Fnrio r r : 

La Caille’s voyage to the (’ape of c); ... 

Maupertuis commemorated hji r.L.nr r 

work by having a portrait of him.rlf * * 
which the palm of a hand grub iLn, 

IX)lo. He was evfivmely r.un t .»,>;< .• 2 

Vain, His costume was rnvur. ;>* an i a*b 
temper more jealous and arbitral v than . - • 
the magnanimity of phib.Knjdirri, and 
more gloomily solemn than tin* ri.nditom* f 
life can over justify. \\ it}, h», 
was a man of n, t ) uhiliti.--. ami >,f a . 

aeter beyond tlmt „f :iU y J.j, , 
Frederick’s court. I WllU l,i 

1 Wlu.wi.llV. Him. hr-l ,V-a. 
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‘ V. ; l4 ‘ Ul " ilhelniin:) ih an 

; Sultuu : ; ;}'»«*»»* * Ukh in 
ds.uf wasrayrn-httlo. Hut then,the nmnu-nt ho can,, 

!!“” wi!h ;*■!»■'»r*!itt«-fj henunc 

" 1, ‘ ,u " - : »I>'V :*'"•>«» him, !«.,•«»>■„ it w . u 

,,r,r) ' v /' ' tSwf V " :, - U,v U>v In dra;- into 

>" -I'! "O . fhry had hern 

f";. ; ui,i t a ''' niT Mii! *•*■'»»»»■*• 

" tlw "f «»«■»« *i-;ht into the 

;z* ! lr r '' L,iu "' i " it!l clos,.« by 

n.Mm.; Maup.-rtuiH ho sure tint Voltaire will love 
hun all the .lays of hi, h,,.« T!l , ()f tht>ir 

! '; n d.u-.ua I ’,i dri ick said, ‘()f 

U “ l '[ nv . m fh *‘ mti.sf |H’riisli, J 

"‘' !l !l h ; Wi over With t'liv vivacity, 

^ y arbitrary, ridieul.msiy 

O-.an, and aornethi,* of an hup.,The C J. 

,,f , ,U)n, '- v ' I,,! "f til.* president „f tIu , 
Mm am,lom- m , not pr..hie,ns that, h« is fund of 

Khniy, in (ha matter 
"y ,,r ,1 f* «,„• that 

„ ; " a ; ! ':;v :i ) u,i »" «"■«» "«>•••,»- 

•I t- U, i , | 1,11 i" "»*■■ II.'unhappdv urot,. 

• ;«•»■ Ouit yarn \ ..ham- mi,-I, an ,-xnm for 

^ r!"“ K tI ‘, t ’ UHtW '* to K,aa ever, 

VoItam.H spleen could hardly have hoped for, an,] 

lu> result was the wittiest and most pitiless of all the _ 
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purely personal satires in the world. The temptation 
was certainly irresistible. 

Maupertuis, as has been said, was courageous and 
venturesome, and this venturesomeness being une or- 
rooted by the severe discipline of a largo body of 
accurate positive knowledge, such ns Clairaut ami 
Lagrange possessed, led him into some worse than 
equivocal speculation. IIe was in the depths of the 
metaphysical stage, and developed physical theories 
out of abstract terms. Of some of these theories the 
worst that could be said was they were wholly un¬ 
proved. He advanced the hypothesis, for instance, 
that all the animal species sprang from some first 
creature, prototype of all multures since. Others of 
his theories were right in idea, but wrong in form, 
and without even an attempt at verification. The 
famous principle of the minimum of action, for 
example, in spite of the truth at the bottom <>f it., 
was valueless and confused, until Lagrange connected 
it with fundamental dynamic principles, generalised 
it, and cleared the unsupported metaphysical notions 
out of it. 1 All this, however, was wise ami Nowtonie 
compared with the ideas promulgated in the Philo¬ 
sophic Letters, on which the wicked Akakia ho swiftly 
pounced. Here were notions which it needed more 
audacity to broach, than to face the frosts and snows 
of Lapland; strange theories that in a certain state 
of exaltation of the soul one. may foresee the future; 
that if the expiration of vital force could only bo pro 
1 St*o thiL /Vtf. i. 
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vented, tho hod} 1 11 i "hf he kepi alive for hundreds oi 
Years ; that by rareful direction of tho brains of 
gian't Patamminn and other, wo should ascertain 
somethin-* of f?io rMiuoMMihnn of the mind; that, a 
Latin town a if were established, and thin was not 
:m oj./iiutl i<b-a, would bo an excellent, means of 
teaching tin* Latin language. Voltaire knew exactly 
what kind of malicious gravity ami foi:^iio<i respect 
wotibl surround this umaring performance and its 
author with inextinguishable laughter, and his thou* 
wind turns ;uul tropes cut deep into Maupertuis like 
sharpened swords. 

Voltaire was not by *vienfilie trainin’’; competent 
to eritiebm Maupertuis. This is true; hut. then 
Voltaire had what in such cases dispensed with speeiul 
competence, a preternatural gift of detecting an 
impost nr, ami we mu-t add that, here as in every 
other ease Lis anger was set atlaine not hy intellectual 
vapidity, but bv what ho counted gross wrong. 
Maupertuis had acted with despotic, injustice towards 
Kbnig, ami Voltaire resolved to punish him. This is 
perhaps the only aide of that world famous and truly 
wretched fray which it is worth our while to remember, 
besides its illustration of the general moral that active 
interest in public a ft a ire is the only sure safeguard 
against the inhuman egotism, otherwise so nearly 
inevitable and in any wise ho revolting, of men of 
letters and men of Hcienea 

Frederick took the Hide of the president of hi* 
academy, and had Doctor Aleukia publicly burnt 
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within earshot of its author's quarters. 1 Voltaire 
had long been preparing for the end by depositing 
his funds in the hands of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, 
and by other steps, which had come to tin* king’s ears, 
and had by no means smoothed matters. He sees 
now that the orange has been squeezed, and that it is 
his business to think of saving the skin. He drew 
up for his own instruction, ho said, a pocket dictionary 
of terms in use with kings : *I/v /ri nd means uu, 
slave; my dear friend means that you are more, than 
indifferent to me; understand bv I will make you happy, 
I mil endure you >, as lony tts / have need of you ; sat* 
with me, to-night means / will mule fun of pm to jwjhtf 
Voltaire, though he had been, and always was, the 
most graceful of courtiers, kept to his point, and 
loudly gave Frederick to understand that in literary 
disputes ho recognised no kings. An act of tyranny 
had boon committed towards Konig, who was Ins friend, 
and nothing would induce him to admit either that it, 
Wits anything else, or that it was other than just to 
have hold up the tyrant to the laughter of Kurnpo. 

’Frederick was profoundly irritated, and the terms 
in which ho writes of his French Virgil as an ape who 
ought to ho flogged for his tricks, a man worse than 
many who have, been broken on tin* wheel, u creature 

1 It may ho vouth noniioning that them ur-tunUy in 

the sixteenth century ;l Kreurh physician, who changed hi« real 
nam« of Kuns-Malicc. into Akakin, itinl left descendants mo calk'd, 
"ko M. JaPs DidUmnttur, Critique tU AW *u v UU d U'ltldulrt. 

I>. 19 (19S9). 

7 Corr. 175*2. (timers, Itv. u, i .$A. 
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who may deserve a statue for his poetry hut who cer 
tainly deserves chains for his conduct, seem to imply 
a quite special mortification and resentment. He 
had no doubt a deep and haughty contempt for all 
these angers of celestial minds. The cabals of men of 
letters, he wrote to Voltaire, seemed to him the lowest 
depth of degradation. 1 And he, would fain have flung 
a handful of dust on the furious creatures. After 
three months of vain effort to achieve the impossible, 
Voltaire being only moderately compliant, the king 
in March 1753 gave him leave to depart., t hough with 
a sort of nominal understanding for politeness’ sake 
that thcro was to be a speedy ret,urn. 

Voltaire, however, was not a man in whose breast 
tine flame of resentment ever flickered away in polite¬ 
ness, until his adversary had humbled himself. Though 
no one over ho systematically convinced himself each 
day for thirty years that lie was on the very point of 
death, no one was loss careful to measure the things 
that were worth doing from this point of view of a 
conventional memento men. Nobody spoke about 
dying so much, nor thought about it so little. The 
first use ho made of his liberty was to shoot yet 
another bolt at Mauportuia from Leipzig, more pierc¬ 
ing than any that had gone before. Frederick now 
in his turn abandoned the forms of politeness, and the 
renowned episode of Frankfort took place. Voltaire, 
on reaching Frankfort, was required by the Prussian 
resident in the free city to surrender his court decora 

1 SO4. 
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tions, and, more imp*»rtuut t ban *a emam *. “ 
of royal verse mu! uiimig -It*' 1 \ot.nuum. a * • *« - *■! 

indecencies that won* prmuiby wm *- than • - f 

t,ho Pueelle, because an inderen? t brm m i < i*-. ail’s 
worse than an indecent Frenchman. i ho ;***mi, 
however, were what was f.«,r u»*! «<• than ind* rent in 
Frederick's eyes; they wrrr impolitic, for ;h«-y run 
tamed bitter sarcasm mi noverei gus whom ho might 
bo glad to have, and mm of whnii hr did urtmdh 
have, on his side. in tin* day of at pi«<a> king j,N«nu. 
Various delays and unlucky mi hipi *» mined, and 
Voltairo underwrut a kind of in?j*ir■omu* nf for ;»umr 
five weeks (May 31 t»» duly 7, IVohg und \ <irmrh 
mortifying and humiliating tbivum Jamv?i Thmr 
was on the one part an hmo t, pemtuil, methodic, 
rather dull Pros un subordinate, anriouu abo\r all 
other things in tin* world, nut exceptin' r< prrf for 
genius and respect fm- law, to ub.y thr injunction* 
of his muster from llcrliu. Oa th** other part \ »<haiir, 
whom wo. know ; e\ritable a ; a d.-mmi , buniim/ with 
fury against curmie * win were out «t hi: pa>h n.‘*w 
that ho hail spent ail hi i ammunition m ■-.atn*- up »a 
them; only half under.t andmg what w a *; *i.iid f*» hun 
in a strange tongue; mad with frar 1* =.? I h»* 1* m 1. 
meant to detain him uffrr all. It would iiml the 
singer of the hattlr of thr frogs and mire to do jmuico 
to this five-weeks* tragicomedy. A ho*dweller with 
whom he had had feuds yearn before, injudit imr ly 
came either to pay his respects, or t<» demand some 
trivial arrears of money ; the furious poet und phiitv 
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sophor rushed up to hi; vi imr uu«l indicted a stimrine 
box on the ear, while < h>11 ini, his Indian secretary, 
hastily ottered thi:t intrepid con clarion to Van Duron, 
‘Sir, you ha\e received a box on the car from uno of 
the greatest men in the world/ A clerk canto to 
nettle this allair t*r that, and Voltaire rushed towards 
him with click of pi .tol, the friendly < %>l!ini again in 
terforing to better purpose hv striking up the hand 
that had written Men»]»e and was on the point of 
despatching a clerk. We need not gu into the minute 
circumstances of the Frankfort outrage. Frey tag, the 
subordinate, clearly overstrained his instructions, and 
his excess of zeal in detaining and harassing Voltairo 
can only la* laid indirectly to Frederick’s charge,. But 
Frederick is responsible, as every principal is, who 
launches an agent in a lawless and tyrannic course. 
The Herman Varnhagen has uudoiihtedly shown that 
Volt a ires account, witty and diverting as it is, is not 
free from many misrepresent at ions, and some tolerably 
deliberate lies. French writers have as undoubtedly 
shown that the detention of a French citizen by a 
Prussian agent in a free town of the Kmpire was a 
distinct and outrageous illegality. 1 We, who are 
fortunately not committed by the exigencies of 
patriotism to close our eyes to either half of the 
facts, may with facile impartiality admit both halves, 
Voltairo, though fundamentally a man of exceptional 
truth, was by no means incapable of an untruth when 

1 I)t‘Hwnr«HtiTiYM, Voltaire K /Vo/, r ■#>, ec. 0 an,] 10. Curly Vs 
Frederick* bk. xvl eh, 1*J. 
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his imiiginathm was lint, and Krederiek wash) unmaiw 
incapable of un outrage up*.a law, \%h*-n law stood 
between him and his purpose. FiviriedFs subm'dF 
mites had no right to detain Voltaire at all, and they 
had ut) right to allow themselves to ho piovok. d hy Ida 
impatience into the intlietiou of even Muall »'utnt^r« 
upon him ami hi;. obnoxious niece. On tho other 
hand, if Volt aim had been a sort, of benjamin Franklin, 
if ho had posse* ved a well regulated min*l, a cool and 
gentle temper, a nice son, o of the expedient, then tint 
most, grotn:apm seme of a lit*- in which there was t»*o 
much ot f' rut e.-upie, would not have been acted as it 
was, to tin' supreme delight of those inFerahln souls 
who lovo U» contemplate thi' tollies ot tin* w r e. 

Any reader who fakes thu fn-uhlr to read tin' 
documents ath rtim: this prepn..t»Tm;s Fraud at Flank 
fort hot worn a thoroughly mhoidinatr tinman ami 
the most insubordinate I’drm hman that over lived, 
this adventure, as its victim railed ii t of Oimhiiann 
and Sicamhrians, will he rather struck by the ex 
tremo care with which Kiedniek impresses on the 
persons concerned the. propriety of having Voltaire 1 ‘it 
written and signed vvoid for *.ueh parts of the trims 
action ns needed oiheial roiumenmraf ion, In one 

place he. expressly in.a.Us that a givrn memorandum 
should be written by Voltaiir’s own hand from top to 
bottom, This precaution, which neeum so strange in 
a king who had w*«n live battles, dealing with the. 
author of a arum of tragedies, an epic, and many other 
due thin;:;, sprang in truth from no desire to i\u;t u 
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"anton slight on \ oltaIn»*a honour, but from the 
painful knowledge that, tho author of the fi no things 

mt abovo ta *F»»S with papers and donyhm 
patent suponwnptions. Voltaire’s visit, had not been 
of long duration, before the unfortunate lawsuit with 
Ahraham Hirsehol oceurml. Of this transaction we 
need only say this much, that Voltaire employed the 
Jew m some illegal jobhing in Saxon securities ■ that 
ui gave him bills on a Paris banker, holding diamonds 
ftom the Jew as pledge of honest Christian dealhm- 
that his suspicions were amused, that he protested his 
bilk, then agreed to buy the jewels, then quarrelled 
0I . ' 10 l )rlco ’plunged into a suit, of which 
111 rr Were l ,nu:ticitI1 )' two, whether Hirsehol had 
any rights on one of the Paris bills, and whether the 
jowe s were fairly charged. Voltaire got his hill hack,' 
a,Ui . . th0 wera »» duly valued ; but the pro’ 

^^ibsc oseiltavo facto of considembleseriousness 

ho In V T ", UlV ° <lmIiu « R with idm : first, that 
ho had interpolated matter to his own advantage in a 

document already signed by his adversary, thus making 

the Jew to have signed what he had signed not; and 

second, that when very hard pushed he would not 

swerve from a false oath, any more than his great 

enemy the apostle Peter had done. 1 Frederick had 

icmem Hired all this, just as every negotiator who had 

<lcal w,th ‘ rodoriek remembered that tho great 

‘Ken Desiwlrustmes, Full,tire H mUrir m,,™ { 



















king was not above such infamies as Klein Sehnellen 
dorf, nor such meanness as ftlchiug away with his font 
a hitter that had slipped unseen from an aloha ;*ador*s 
pocket. 1 

And m there was an end, it not of corn* pond• 
once, yet- of the friendship that, after all, had always 
belonged rather to the spoken order than to the deep 
unspeakable. There, was now cynical, hoarse voiced 
contempt on the one side, and fierce, reverberating, 
shrill fury on the other. The spectacle and the sound 
are distressing to those who crave dignity and admin 
Sion of the serums in the relations of men with one 
another, as well as some sen e of tie* myriad indefm 
able relation# that encompass m unawares, giving 
colour and perspective to our more definable bomb. 
One would rather that even in their estrangement 
there had been some grace and firmness and self 
control, and that at least, the h»ng cherished illusion 
had faded away worthily, us when one hit la farewell 
to a friend whom a perverse will entries from m over 
unknown seas until a far day, and we know not. if we 
shall see his face any mure. It jars on us that the 
moon which has climbed into the night and moved 
like sound of music over heath and woodland, jihouM 
finally set in a grey swamp amid the harsh croaking 
of amphibians. Hut the intimacy between Frederick 
and Voltaire had perhaps been always moat like the 
theatre moon. 

Wo may know what strange admixture of distrust 
1 Cariylo’* Frederick, hk, suit eh. & 
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contempt, and tormenting reminiscence mingled with 
the admiration of these two men for one another's 
genius, from the bitterness which occasionally springs 
up in the midst, of their most graceful and amiable 
letters of a later date. Fur instance, tins is Voltaire 
to Frederick ; 4 You have already done me ill enough; 
you put me wrote; for over with the Kin*; of France; 
you made me lose my oflieea and pensions; you 
used me shamefully at Frankfort, mo and an innocent 
woman who was dragged through the mud ami thrown 
into gaol; and now, while honouring mo with letters, 
you mar the sweetness of this consolation by hitter 
reproaches. . . . Tin* greatest harm that your works 
have done, is in the excuse they have given to the 
enemies of philosophy throughout Kuropo to say, 
“These philosophers cannot live in pence, and they 
cannot live together. Hen', is a king who dues not 
believe in Jesus {’heist; he invites to his court a man 
who does not believe in Jesus {’heist, ami he uses him 
ill; there is no humanity in these pretended philo¬ 
sophers, and (hid punishes them by means of one 
another.” . . . Your admirable and solid wisdom in 
spoiled by the unfortunate pleasure you have always 
had in seeing the humiliation of other men, and in 
saying and writing stinging things to them; a pleasure 
most, unworthy of you, ami all the more so as you are 
raised above them by your rank ami by your unique 
talents/ 1 To which the king answers that he is fully 
aware how many faults he has, and what great faulU 
*• tbUivr?M t hue, i>. KSOfflTSO), 
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they m*e, that he does not treat him. elf very i^'nfly, 
and that, in dealing with himsclt ho pa: duns nothing. 
As for Voltaire's conduct, it. would not have hern 
endured by any other j»hii**opher. * If you had not 
had to do with a man madly enamoured of your fine 
genius, you would not have gotoiFso well with any 
hotly else. Consider ail that an done with, and never 
lot me. hear again of that wearisome niece, who has 
not ho iime.ii merit, as her uncle, with whieh to cover 
her defects. People talk of the servant, of Motion*, 
hut noliody will ever speak of the niece of Voltaire/ 
The poet hud talked, after his ti .ual manner, of 
being oltl and worn out, and tottering on the brink 
of Urn grave. 4 Why, yarn are only sixty two/ said 
Frederick, ‘and your iaml is full of that tire whieh 
animates and sustains the h«*dy. You will bury me 
and half the present generation. You will have the 
delight of making a spiteful eouplet on my tomb/* 
Voltaire did not make a eouplet, but he wrote a prose 
lampoon on the kings private life, which in one of the 
bitterest libels that malice ever prompted, and from 
which the greater part, of Kurope has been content 
to borrow its idea of the character of Frederick.” 
This was vengeance, enough even fur Voltaire. We. 
may add that while Voltaire conMuntly declared he 
could never forget the outrages whieh the King of 
Prussia had inflicted on him, neither did he forget to 

J a:uvn% Uxiii. pji. mwtf. 

a Printed in voj. i. <*f‘ the ihuabmiu edition, a*< Mr mourn 
pour srrvir a !u vir uV M. Voltaire j». VIV. 
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to tht* Kin;: of 1'ni niad 3 

It was nta ;>urpnsing that Voltaire did not- return 
to Paris. His correspondence during hi :\ residence at 
Berlin intents in every page of it how latterly ho 
resented the cabals of ignoble men of letters, and the 
insolence of ignoble men of authority. ‘If l had 
been in Baris this Lent,' he wrote in I7.VJ, ‘I should 
have been hi red in town, and made . port, of at court-, 
and the Sieele do Louis MV. would have been 
denounced, as smacking of heresy, as audacious, and 
full of ill significance. I should have had to go to 
defend myself in the anteroom of the lieutenant of 
police. The oftirers would say, as they saw me pass, 
Thar in a man who brfwujx to us. . . . No, my friend, 
qui bate Intuit y hair nr it, ' 3 With must just anger, 
ho contrasted German liberality with the. tyrannical 
suspicion of his own government, The emperor, ho 
says, made no difficulty in permitting the publication 
of a book in which Leopold was culled a coward 
Holland gave free circulation to statements that the 
Hut eh are iugrutes and that, their trade is perishing. 
Ho was allowed to print under the e)es of the King 
of Prussia that the Great Kh*et«»r abased himself 

1 (‘err. IVtt.H. (Kuira r, p, *u, y //*. p. at. 

3 (’err. lxv, p. aa. < V. uLo j». sa. 
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useless!v before l.ouis X i \ and rt* i t**«i him as 
uselessly. It, was only in France where j*rmi >?«*u 
was refused for an culoyy of Louis X1Y. ami «d 
Fi ain’t*, ami that, because ho had been neither base 
enough nor foolish enough to disfigure his eulogy 
cither hy shameful ..ilcnccH or cowardly misrepre¬ 
sentations.* dim imprisonment, nine years before 
this, of Lengiet Hufrennoy, an old man of seventy, 
for no worse ollenco than publishing u supplement 
to Do Tinea's hi.dory, had math* a deep impression 
on Voltaire. 11 lie would have hern something lower 
than human if he laid forgotten tin* treatment whieh 
ho had himself received at the hands of the most 
feehlo ami incompetent government that over was 
endured hy a civilised people. 

So he found his wav to (lenovn, then and until 
1798 an independent republic or municipality. There 
(1755) he matin himself two henuitages, one for 
summer, called the, Helices, a short distance from the 
spot where the Arvo falls into the Rhone, and the 
other near Ram anne (Mouriun) for winter. ‘Hen*,* 
lie says, ■ I set* from my bed this glorious lake, which 
bathes a hundred gardens at the foot of my terrace; 
which forms on right and left a stream of a dozen 
leagues, and a calm sea in front of my windows ; and 
which waters the held* of Savoy, crowned with the 

1 Port*. Itv, i*. 15. 

3 Purr. 17415. tJCuv. Kiii. p, Kil, A vory long au<l ciusilui 
HfS (if the <tppj» , inns <»h wntna in the* h-j ;ji igiven 

ill BtirkieX //i.i/. if t'ivilistitutn, i. S/.»atSl, 
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Alps in the distance/ 1 ‘You write to me/ replied 
D’Alembert, 4 from your bed, whence you command 
ten leagues of the lake, and 1 answer yon from my 
hole, whence 1 command a patch of skv three ells 
long.'" To poor IVAlembert the name of the famous 
lake was fraught with evil associations, for he had just 
published his too veracious article on Geneva in the 
Encyclopedia, in which he paid the clergy of that city 
the unwelcome compliment that they wore the most 
logical of all Protestants, for they were Soeiniana; 
and ho was now suffering the penalty of men who 
stir up angry hives. 

The enjoyment which Voltaire had then and for 
twenty years to come in his noble landscape, and 
which ho so often commemorates in his letters, is a 
proof that may he added to others, of the injustice of 
the common idea that the Voltairoan school of the 
eighteenth century were specially insensible to the 
picturesque. Morcllet, for instance, records his delight 
ami wonder at the Alps and the descent into Italy, 
in terms quite as warm as those of the most impress¬ 
ible modern tourist, if much less profuse. 51 Diderot 
had a strong spontaneous feeling for nature, as ho 
shows not only in his truly remarkable criticisms on 
the paintings of twenty years, but also in his most 
private correspondence, where ho demonstrates in 
tonus too plain, simple, and homely, to he suspected 

1 Foiasot’s Carres, de Voltaire, avee de Brasses, ote., p. 318 
Also Corr. 1767. tKuvrrs, Ixvi. pp. 1*60 piumim. 

* (Kuvres, Ixxv. p, 61, 8 Alimo ires, i. eh. hi. ]». 66. 
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of insincerity, the meditative delight with which the 
solitary contemplation of line landscape inspired him 
Ho has no peculiar felicity in describing natural 
features in words, or in reproducing the inner hat 
monies with which the soft lines of distant hills, «*r 
the richness of deep embosoming woodlands, or the 
swift procession of clouds driven hy fierce or cheerful 
winds, compose and strengthen the sympathising 
spirit. Hut he was jus susceptible f<> thorn aa men *4 
more sonorous word. 1 And Voltaire find a the liveiie t 
pleasure in the natural sights and objects around h m, 

though they never quickened in him those br.line 

moods of egotistic introspection and deep queitionmg 
contemplation in which Jean Jacques, Hm mudin d»< 
St.-Pierro, ami Senancour, found a sort of refuge fi on 
their own desperate iinpotemy of will and of maten.d 
activity. Voltaire never felt this impotency. Ai 
the very apostle of action, how should !*.• h.ur felt it ; 
It pleased him in the ihv;i few month'! of hi ; I'niomt 
in new scenes, and at other time*, to bmiow u ou** *d 
Frederick H talk about the bestial folly of the human 
race, and the absurdity of troubling onr-mlf ab <ut \* , 
but what was a sincere cynicism in the king «*.»» jj t 
Voltaire only a bit of cant, the pa cing »:!»*»• f-itii.n *d 
an hour. The dramatist whose imagination bad 
produced so long a serin of dramas of -.gu.irimu fh.* 
historian who had been attracted by h hd-.nm 
those, of (’harleM XII, of Sweden and l‘ig* i fh*> {]*< 

1 S»t fur is .?fUi< »‘ a ’«Utr m MU..,,. . u 

LWir rt t/,uv. tnrJtiri, i. "j'J, 
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of [Russia, as well as by the achievements of the 
illustrious men who adorned the ago of Louis XIV., 
proved himself of far too objective ami positive a 
temperament to be capable of that self-conscious 
despair of action, that paralysing lack of confidence 
in will, which drove men of other humour and other 
experience forlorn into the hermit’s caves of a new 
Thohaid. Voltaire’s ostentatious enjoyment of his 
landscape and his garden was only the expansion of a 
seafarer, who after a stormful voyage finds himself in 
a fair haven. His linos to Liberty 1 give us the key- 
noto to his mood at this time. Ho did not suppose 
that he had got all, but ho knew that lie hud got 
somewhat. 

no vnnto point devoir on cot usilu 
Romumf.ro lo pnrfait bonheur: 

II n*e»t point retire dans lo fond d'vm booftgft ; 

11 ost oncoro nioin.s choz lofi rota ; 

II nVst pan memo ohoz lo «;ige ; 

Do eel to courto vio il idost. point lo partago; 

II y faut rummeor ; main cm pout qmdqudbis 
RmbraHHor an mom» son imago. 

‘Tis a fmo thing, is tranquillity/ he wrote; 4 yes, 
but ennui is of its acejuaintance and belongs to the 
family. To repulse this ugly relation, I have set up 
a theatre / 2 Besides the theatre, guests were frequent 
and multitudinous, lie speaks of sometimes having 
a crowd of fifty persons at table . 3 Besides Lea Helices 
and Lausanne, he purchased from the Tresident dr 

1 1/Auteur arrivant h mi terro. (Eitv. ,xvii. 104. 

3 Corr. 1767. OCuv. lxvi. p, SB. s lb. p, J>2. 
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Crosses a life interest in Tourney, and in th** same 
yoar (17f>S) Jio bought, the. lordship *«f i'Vnirv, ♦■!<.;<» 
by. He was thus a citizen of Ueneva, of Herne, and 
of France, ‘for philosophers ouyht to have two or 
three holes underground ayainst the home!.; who chase 
thorn.’ If the. doys of Franco should hunt him, he 
could take shelter in (!rm*va. If the duys of (Seneva 
bo« r an to hay, he could run into France ily and by 
this consideration of safety yrew less ahsorhiny, and 
all was abandoned except Ferney ; a name that will 
always remain associated with those vigorous and ter 
rihle assaults upon the Infamous, which iir<t iMinifely 
opened when Voltaire became the lord of thin litth 
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In examining the Yoltairean attack upon religion we 
have to remember that it was in the first instance 
prompted, and throughout its course stimulated and 
embittered, by antipathy to the external organisation 
of the religion. It was not merely disbelief in & 
creed, but exasperation against a church. Two dis* 
tinct elements lay at the bottom of Voltaire’s enmity 
to the peculiar form of monotheism which he found 
supreme around him. One of them was the intellectual 
element of repugnance to a system of belief that rested 
on miracles and mysteries irreconcilable with reason, 
and was so intimately associated with some of the 
most odious types of character 'and most atrocious 
actions in the Old Testament, which undoubtedly 
contains so many of both. The other was the moral 
element of anger against the expounders of this system, 
their intolerance of light and hatred of knowledge, 
their fierce yet profoundly contemptible struggles 
with one another, the scandals of their casuistry, their 
besotted cruelty. Of these two elements, the second 
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was, no doubt, if not the earlier in film*, at !. a-f t} r 
stronger in intensity. It. was hrruu ;e he «{ 

the fruit to bo so deadly, that Voltaire laid i/».* »t*r* 
to the root of the tree. It is ray to ray ?h,r th, i» 
poisonous Jesuitries and Mark Jainrm m< huv n, 
fruit of the tree, but the produce i f a n.rjv ciatt, 
which could have been lopped utf without 
tho sacred trunk. Voltaire thought ofhmvti and 
whether he was right or wrong, it ia only in it t*, bin, 
to keep constantly before us {]*#* 

Catholicism in his day ns a social ,ive. Inn r, a 
fact as to which there can be no di put*- .miMn » p, ? ... , 

with knowledge enough and mental ftv>\dom **;: ;. b 
to ho competent to have an opinion, and YMt.umm 
can only be fairly weighed if we regard it a bring in 
tlio first instance no outbreak of iv. Lie** 
intolligeneo, but a righteous s*«ial pr M te;u ■.» >t 

system muually pestilent. it w;m the ltU .,.d f j , 

worst parts of this system in the rf-edf*, 
autism which broke out atvr the uu MM ► 5 *j if . ,, , 
tury, that converted Voltaire inn* mi n,*ivc a ; 
of belief. But for that he wouM pu?*v . 
have remained tranquilly in the pha.no ..f d. mu ,d 
which Homo of hi.'i early ViT'.fi art. the r*|.rr«j..», 
Philosophy is truly ta f’lJHrU w, i„ t!.„ 

& Tlio.st olmnilill;; accompli inm-iit !")' a man i, 
at tlm ri^ht apt, hut to cam t „„ ,,, ,, 

tlio undiiiru; of humanity. 

Voltaire no doubt .Mii.oj-.it.dy «... J,j, 
throw tlm Catholic tlm.dopp,, i,„ ,»,■!! M 
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astical system which was hound up with it, and ho 
did m for tin* very sufficient reason that it has always 
been impossible for men to become indulgent in act, 
while they remained fanatical in belief. They will 
not etai.se to ho persecutors, he said, until they have 
ceased to 1 it* absurd. 1 Tin* object was to secure toler¬ 
ance, ami tolerance could only he. expected an the 
product of inditlbrence, and indiilerenco could he 
spread moat surely by throwing the fullest light of 
reason and common sense on the mystical foundation# 
of revealed religion. To atop short at the inculcation 
of charity and indulgence wan to surrender the cause.; 
for how should the mere homilies of a secular moralist 
soften those whom the direct injunctions of a deity 
and his inspired apostles, their own acknowledged 
masters, failed to make charitable 1 It was essential 
that the superstitions in which intolerance had its 
root should he proved detestable and ndiculous. 
When men had learnt to laugh at superstition, then 
they would perceive hrnv abominable is the oppressive 
fanaticism which is its champion. 

It is hardly jmssihle to deny the service which 
Protestantism rendered in preventing the revolution 
from Catholicism to scientific modes of thought from 
being that violent, abrupt, and irreconcilable breach, 
which we now observe in Prance and Italy, when we 
remember that the cause of toleration was system¬ 
atically defended in Kngland by men who as system¬ 
atically defended the cause of Christianity, Th<r 
1 Curr. Uuiv. Ixxv, p. till*. 
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Liberty of Prophesying, in which tin* exp.-diem v <»f 
tolerance was based uji the dithcnlty oi hr::;,: Mire 
that we are right, was written by »*m* of the m**-»t 
dovout and orthodox divine;; while the funem 
Letters on Toleration (ibcg»h in which the truly r* 
markable', step is taken of confining the functh-n* of 
civil government to men's civil mtetv..ts and the 
things of this world, were the work of the same 
Locke who vindicated the Leusouahh ue., 1 «,f { hri*;! 
ianifcy. 1 The Knglish I>rists pressed h»*uo- in a \rvy 
effectual way the deduction of univrrsal iLvd. m <d 
8pe(‘eh from the first maxima of Pr.Ce -g.tn* • m, an; 
their inference warn practically admitted." ll*n;-c 
there wan no inseparable association hutwven adieu 
ence to the old religious ideas and the prohibition of 
free speech in spirituals, am! on the other bant! there 
was no obligation on the part of those whotlaimed 
free speech to attack a church which did ml irUv.r 
their claim. 

In France the, strictly n-pje .ire p«.;i.y of the 
church in the eighteenth mitmy, -Min.-tuieM bloody 
and cruel as in the. persecution of the i‘ro, 
sometimes minutely vexation* u.i in the pm u-» nte n 
of the men of letters, but always ;**nhbmu and ho* 

1 It Ult.1 tit the I.il U.V.^-X t-ixr. j..4P *; 

Voltaire referred, when h*» hm* if «,*' rh*! f.,. i,-. 

having HO profoundly flan-g the grvrl } ; * ,*F f-,v ■ ’ ■ . v . 

lUeh'intiindiag, could *u digueb vu. a.*. : : o ir . ... , x ,. t 

other work. {Ih*i, pint, ® v, |g j. u : r M.i. ?■ ;* * 

3 Hr« Apology f».r !‘i 1< ! /r at. ! 1 W . •» 

mg, prrUxtni to thn ( uh njn.f ,g )*■ / Vif 1 S: : ■-•. g 
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oyed, had the natural ollVet id making it a point of 
honour with mast of those who valued liberty, to hurl 
themselves upon the religious system of which rigor¬ 
ous intolerance was so prominent, a characteristic, 
'rim Protestant dilution of the theological spirit seems 
thus to he in the long run a more effective preparation 
for decisive abandonment of it than its virulent dis¬ 
solution in the. biting acids of Voltairism, because 
within limits the, slower these great transformations 
are in accomplishing themselves, the better it is for 
many of the most precious and most tender parte of 
human character. Our present contention ks that the 
attitude of the religionists left no alternative. It is 
beat that creeds, like men who have done the work 
of the day, should die t he slow drat ha of nature, yet 
it is counted lawful to raise an armed hand upon the 
brigand who seeks the life, of another. 

Voltaire to the end of his course contended that 
the church only was to blame for the storm that 
overtook her teaching in the later years, when his own 
courageous attack had inspired a host of others, less 
brilliant but not any less embittered, to throw them¬ 
selves on the reeling enemy. The cat use of the in¬ 
undation of Europe by the literature of negativism and 
repudiation was to be sought first of all in the fierce 
theological disputes which revolted the best of the 
laity. Of this violent rovuLion of feeling Voltaire 
himself was the great organ. Ho furnished its justi¬ 
fication, and nourished its tire, and invested it with a 
splendid lustre. Even when with the timidity of ess 
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tremc age he seemed to deprecate the growing ferocity 
of the attack, ho still taunted the clerical party with 
their own folly in allowing a menu and egotistic viru¬ 
lence to override every consideration of true wisdom 
and policy. ‘Now/ ho wrote in 17(18, *a revolution 
has been accomplished in the human mind, that nothing 
again can ever arrest. They would have prevented this 
revolution, if they had been sago and moderate. The 
quarrels of damn nists and Molinists have done more 
harm to the Christian religion than could have been 
done by four emperors like Julian one after another.* 1 
It cannot he too often repeated that the Christianity 
which Voltaire assailed was not that of the Sermon 
on the Mount, for there, was not a man then alive 
mom keenly sensible than he wan of the generous 
humanity which is there enjoined with a force that 
so strangely touches the heart, nor one who was on 
the whole, in spite of constitutional infirmities and 
words which were far worse than his deeds, more 
ardt.nt ami persevering in its practice. Still less was 
he the enemy of a form of Christian profession which 
now fascinates many fine and subtle minds, and which, 
starting from the assumption that there are, certain 
inborn cravings in the. human heart, constant, pro¬ 
found, and inextinguishable, discerns in the long re 
ligious tradition an adequate proof that the mystic 
faith in the incarnation, and in the. spiritual facts 
that pour like rays from that, awful centre, are 
tin*, highest satisfaction a divine will has as yet. 

1 ('aw. GY,**. */;«". Ixx. |». 1 in. 
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been pleased to establish tor ;il! these yearnings of the 
moo of men. 'This gnteetul development of belief, 
emancipated from dogma an.I reducing so many sub- 
Mantial bodies to pah* shades, s*> many articles oneo 
held as solid realities to tin* strange tenuity of dreams, 
was in»{ tin! Christianity of \ oltsires time, any more 
than it. was that- of tin* Holy Office. There was 
nothing resembling tin* present popularity of a treat¬ 
ment that gives generals .-.o immense a preponder¬ 
ance over particulars -somewhat to the neglect. of 
the old saying about the snare that lies hidden in 
generals, many persons being tolerably indifferent 
about the i/o/ms so long as tIn*y ran make sure of the 
laii t. 1 le attacked a detinitt* t heology, not a t hcosophy. 
We may, indeed, imagine the kind of questions he 
would have, u.dved of one. press,ing such a doctrine 
on his acceptance ; ho tv he would have sought the 
grounds for calling aspirations universal, which the 
numerical majority of the human race appear to have 
been without, and the. grounds for making subjective 
yearnings the test and tin*, measure of the truth of 
definite objective records ; how he would have prayed 
to he instructed of these cravings, whether they spring 
up spontaneously, or are the products of spiritual self- 
indulgence, and also of the precise manner in which 
they come to he satisfied and soothed by the mo 
mentary appearance of a humane figure, far off upon 
the earth ; how he would have paused to consider 
the intelligibility of ho overwhelming a wonder ait 
the incarnation having been wrought for the benefit 
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of so infinitesimally email a fragment of mankind. 
We can imagine this and much else, but Voltaire 
would never have stirred a linger to attack a mys¬ 
ticism that is not aggressive, and can hardly bo 
other than negatively hurtful. 

If any one had maintained against Voltaire that 
the aspirations after a future life, the longing for 
some token that the deity watches over his creatures 
and is moved by a tender solicitude for them, and 
the other spiritual desires alleged to bo instinctive in 
men, constitute as trustworthy and firm a guide to 
truth as the logical reason, we may bo sure that he 
would have forgiven what he must have considered 
an enervating abnegation of intelligence, for the sake 
of the humane, if not very actively improving, course 
of life to which this kind of pietism is wont to lead. 
He might possibly have entertained a little contempt 
for them, hut it would have been quiet contempt and 
unspoken. There is no case of Voltaire mocking at 
any set of men who lived good lives. He did not 
mock the English Quakers. He doubtless attacked 
many of tins beliefs that good nun hold sacred, hut 
if good men take up their abode under the same roof 
that shelters the children of darkness and wrong, 
it is not the fault of Voltaire if they are hit by the 
smooth stones shot from his sling against their un¬ 
worthy comrades. The object of his assault was that 
amalgam of metaphysical subtleties, tiegrading legends, 
false miracles, and narrow depraving conceptions of 
divine government which made the starting point and 
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vantageground of those ecclesiastical oppressors whom 
he, habitually an*l justly designated the enemies of tlm 
human rare. Tho evil ami the good, flu* old purity 
and the superadded corruptions, were all so inextric¬ 
ably bound up in the (’atholirism of the. eighteenth 
emtury, that it. was impossible to deal a blow to the 
one without risk of harm to the other. The method 
was desperate, but then the enemy was a true, (’hinuera, 
a monster sodden in Mark corruption, with whom in 
tho breast of a humane man there, e.ould be no terms. 

The popes during the Voltairenn period were, above 
the. average in virtue and intelligence, but their power 
was entirely overshadowed by the wonderful order 
that had assumed ail etlertive spiritual supremacy 
for sometime/; like twn emthtrios. Nor was this order 
the only retrogressive intiuenee. The. eighteenth cen¬ 
tury was the century not only of the Sucre (hour, but 
of the miracles of the dead abbe Paris, transact .ions 
in which Janse.nist emulated Jesuit in dragging men 
and women into the deepest slough of super: tition, 
A Homan augur fresh from the. inspection of the 
micriitcial entrails wmdd have, had a right to despise the 
priest*; who invented an object for tho adoration of men 
in the. diseased and hideous visions of Mary Alacogue. 
Tho man who sells rain to savage., may almost he held 
to add to tho self respect of the race, if you contrast 
him with tho convulsicmnairen ami the, fanatics who 
wen*, transported by their revolting performances. 1 

* Thu render will find tin nccount uf them in M. LuulYey’s 
VJBgliu Us VKilosuuhi's du. IS time Stick, tin. IS 1 KU». 
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.Franco is the country where reactions are moat 
rapid and moat violent. Nowhere else can the re 
former count so surely on seeing the completion of 
his reform followed ho instantly by the triumph of 
its adversaries. The expulsion of the Jesuits, under 
circumstances of marked and uncompromising harsh 
ness, was not consummated, before the tide of religious 
bigotry flowed in from the opposite shore, and swelled 
to a portentous height. The exultation of the philo 
sophors at the coming fall of their old foes, was in 
stantly cheeked hy the yet wor thing '; that !♦« foil 
them and their principles at the hands of new enemies. 
The reign of the Jansenisttf was speedily pronounced 
more hateful than the reign of the Jesuits, Various 
accommodations were jxeedblo with heaven, ho b.ug &a 
the Jesuits had credit, hut the JansenistH were pitiless* 
Th« parliament or supreme judicial tribunal of 
Paris - was J ansen is t, mainly out of political hatred 
of the *JeHuits, partly from a hostility, very earnlv 
explained, to every manifestation of ultramontane 
feeling and influence, partly from a pj.JrvTmal 
jealousy of the clergy, but partly a bo because t ho 
austere predestiimrum dogma, and the metaphyseal 
theology which brought it into supreme pt eminence 
seem often to have had nn unexplained affinity Un 
serious minds trained in legal ideas and their applies 

1 Corn <Rm. Ixvi. p, ion, 

* Pt»r the Ctimpenititm of rhi 1 br»|y Vt»l?alr^a Hh*.-;rn !>J 
Parlcmeut de Park <Km\ miv. Ur iu Marlin'* t U 

France t iv. 295 ; xii. 2HQ ; amt till 53. 
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r Tlm ,h ' mk * luul * , y^ + , ,„ut I Va!Iv nUmml „ 

hr *, w« i«w«t40 from jmrdy ojnn-ulluivc *£? 
ar 7 “ J,r, *“ ,n ‘ uw! ‘*f the greats writltn 

-hnn-nl metallic* „f theology t ho\h,uii 
M t! “' U ' lUw y ’tidudry did nut g mtt ly ,,r« to 
a™"' f™** 1 ** '«** *«k W« H u,ia! and 
.* **’ w,iI m din.,-turn, prem-hero W1 d 

inatrurtorii, they hud iwturally paid W* atUinti ’ m . 

*»“ ptar iB T,' T' 1 ' ..*Un* 

f I 1, ' n ’ { “°* 111 duet rims 1 hey } m ,j u • 

f‘»nnlv dun* to thu mfu% morn tm L\7 „ ‘ 

«uri< ly, itmx rujmlwvo interpretation of tlm eternally 
umhurnwsm* claim* of gram, election, free-will ThI 
Auguntminii, CUvtofafc., or Janaoniut view tfVi 
putt,new of will and tin, wing importance of grauo^B 

co ™;; f T * ^ “‘dividual 

CC »taU with a Supremo Being. Thu .learnt* and their 

fundamSu' 1 ^ 1 - ,!stI ‘ wm ’ !y *»utimont* 

ZTT ? U>m ' " ,i!1 «kM 
l ^« nm T f ‘ ,r -Lidnr. 

? r 18 ""*"** mul Uu ' h ' cwi "K fw Hudi a 
I “ f " tho 0x ^ mal <>* Uu, faith U« Hhmd.1 

^ 1 *» Kw their live*. Tho 

mendloT^f^ fwlbK “ 1,18,11 th « ‘•dutiunn ,»f 

h hml % ,UU f m<J(iiat0 ^ wit! * * Being; 

mtd o I' r ft ?***■" Wil!l IWng only’ 

alHl with tlJ r T K ‘) t "' ir rt,1 “ tU, “ M with 0, ‘« ^^hor, 
r , Wlth thfl chu, 'd‘ to which a nuuwuro of divinity 

had boon attributed Hence tho decline of tho Z2 
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assumed the form of a depravation of morals, whih 
the Jansenista held more and more tightly to a narrow 
and bigoted correctness of belief, The parliament 
was willing to resist a Mnlmist archbishop and hi* 
satellites, when they refused burial to all who should 
die without having received a certificate of conformity 
to the famous hull FnigenitUH, which pro imbed dan 
senist opinion. 1 Hut none the less for this was it bent 
on suppressing the common enemy, who despised the 
bull and the Five propositions, Molina and dansrnius, 
archbishop Beaumont and hfuesnel, all equally. Vo! 
taire’s natural sagacity made him alive to tin* f e g 
which perhaps remains as true now as then, that the 
professional and middle classes are a worse rnmny 
of liberal opinion and are more intolerant than th» 
remnants of the old aristocratic order*. He nay# to 
D’Alembert, * You are right in declaring yundf 
the enemy of the great and their Ihcteiv**; aidl, fh« 
groat protect one upon occasion, they div,pj ; „i ?h* 
Infamous, and tliey will not pi*r»»vuf«» |d.ibo*,* , 
but as for your pedant i t»f Farit, who hive height ?],. n 
office, as for those in inlent bouivemi, hah fanaSe •*, 
half imbecile, they can do nothing but now-hud.' ; 
Ho had not learnt to lo<»k away loan b*»lh 
professional and aristocratic alike, fo that third rat#**? 
where the voice of the reformer him always found she 
first response. Still what he aaid wao true a ,, 
the lawyers, whose vision perhapj never extends \#» 

1 HitVh t|« hmtis* \V,e. :.i\, 'tuvin, ua, j* a 
9 r»»fr. *Kh%\ |t ir%. 
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yond the improvement of that mere surface «* . , 
w.th Which their profession is concerned £ it* 
lament of Pans was the eager ally of the bi-ots of 
tho »n 17f>7, in fulminating deadlv e L 
the Encyclopedia ami ail concerned in its proZ*-'^ 

or circulation. In 17C2 tho w »p J , P . tlon 
of Emile and tho Contrat Social, not alUhe'; 
of Rousseau’s powerful protectors emit 1 ,liIucnce 
Punching of a decree of Irrust against a T ? 6 
measures wore not wanting. Bloodlor 

In 1763 Morellct had published untlar tire ««„ „< 

oln ” s r ,rti T ° f u » «f no l o t 

OHico, dram, from tl,o I>iroct„ri„„, ‘ If 

n“2 bSe I""'"'?’"' ^ oohtury. 

coi<1 -Wooded cruelties of the regulations 

wore thus brought into the light of the eightoe th 

contnry, creaual the most profound JZt£l2ne 

humanity Y y f luilloront « of tolerance and 

human ty. Voltaire was intensely stirred by this 

resuscitation of horrors that ho mistook for dead It 
mado the same impression upon him h« c ■ i' ’ 
Wo«lin s body „< <W ^ 

But he soon found that it was an error to LT 
T Cml cru <% *» the spiritual power MalesE “ 

, ,n e ivin S Morellct tho requisite pormtoton to ^ 
his Manual, had amazed his friend hv t ir' , )UU 

msmssHSs 

1 Con. (Xuvra, j t , 168< 
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roccsscB, yet In truth the jurisprudence of Fy m »nv 
his inquisition whs *u nearly as j** Mibb identic.*! 
l the criminal jurisprudence of France at that 
moment. 1 This was very s»nm to he pn*vrd 
'ho bigots, infuriated by the b!**w » tha? 
saying the Jesuit a, hunted «#nt agaitni jorrUe.d 
lies some forgotten factions of this ten ibb 
prudence. A prole,stunt pa dor, iWhctte, «aa 
* for exercising his function.’! in hampn F>e TF<- 
olios on the. occasion of the .mv:,!. *.f l;< 
summoned by sound of torbn, and thi«*o eosj 
sstants, who were brothers, fearing i;,ar..v o* -n 
xidst of the ugitutiou, took up th» u aiw : t t 
►Hence they were con victor 1 of reMImn, am! hat, A 
heads struck oik’ 1 It became painfully eb.u L-w 
a mistake it was to mipjsem th« ebmgy touched 
tome special curse of cruelty. Tin ! Ji, il5 U'iUalllt, 

>od or for evil, they were on about th^ 
level with an immense number of bum-.o, an I 
not much more than the itic.una*: *n of «h« 
darkness of the hour. If Fy mon-’s pj.. ,• | a^ 
:opied the ordinary criminal jumyrmb-mr, tb« 

V the ecclesiastics was aawuiateh tr:b*- u>l in 
K°fry of the secular trifmnak The 
Wiis broken on the wheel lll'G'J), hm 

cl been found dead, and some one chouse to 
lo fail let had killed him, to pi event lino ii.-^u* 

> hkitholie. There wmi not the -.malTst it aym^r.1 

* M, ,fr a/ , , , . 

8 MitUUh //of. OV /' s . ; , , 






that could have beon brought forward. Tim widow 
and tlit' children of l\d.w were put to the torture, 
and eventually tied to (Ionova to take refuge with 
Voltaire, ihiring tin* name year the .same tribunal, 
the parliament of Toulouse, did its best to repeat this 
atrocity in the c:me of Sirven. Sirven wan a Pro¬ 
testant, and his daughter hud been with perfect 
legality snatched away from him, and shut up in a 
convent, there to he better instructed in the faith. 
She ran away, and w as found at the. bottom of a well. 
Sirven was accused of murdering his daughter, and he 
only escaped the wheel by prompt (light. Ilia wife 
perished of misery amid the snows of the Ce,venues, 
and he. joined the wretched family of (hulas at Geneva, 
where the same generous man furnished shelter and 
protection. 

In the north of France the lire of intolerance burnt 
at least as hotly as in the south. At Abbeville a 
crucifix was found to have been mutilated in the night. 
Two lads of eighteen, to one of whom Frederick gave 
shelter in Prussia, were accused under cover of the 
sacrilege, and La Burro was condemned by the tribunal 
of Amiens, at the instance of the bishop, to have 
tongue and right hand cut off, and then ho burnt alive ; 
a sentence that was presently commuted by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris to decapitation (1760). There was no 
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proof whatever that either »»f the two 
any way concerned in the outrage. K '" V 

the diocese had issued Monitor* pieim....* • 
conducted a solemn procession to tie* in<u . 4 -i * — ! * * 
Tho imagination of the town «a< hunt >•*. . 

sacrilege luHtanie tiitMini ver.-.il talk “f a p- g .«* 

more and more excited. humour tan iU »*■ a n ** ;i 
was being funned, that was t<T fe * -w.: • ?■ 

crueifixes, threw the hu .A on th»* .'"**n \ r. i ■ < •- 
with knives. There wore wojim-o wk-* • L f! ■/. 

they had seen these thin : r All ' 
were revived that h.id hern h. s ;• 1 a 
Jews in the Middle A A *• ’• • a - 

of thin fierce agitation to gratify a unvote , K ; , r 
against a relative of ha Lane. He impure-: 
on foot among the lowest pm for pi •! that 
youth had been concerned in tine origin»! *-m • L- 
one means or another he gut together u.a** ; 

to support an indictment, i'r-reedinm i p-.?.. .% 
crowd of informers rose up. If w.*,» d- p •> I fkv. L* 
Barra and h'Ktallondi* luei pa . r-d v. gkui 4; : p. 
of tho sacred procession without i. m ,j 

that La Barn* had spoken irr***, .-n-nriy > i *? r V 
Mary, that he had been hoard t<* mnj um* -u.lv a--npa 
and recite ribald litanies. Tins testum-m, gv- n wg.h 
a vagueness that ought to have yt»\> { g. h gMA 
valueless, was the fruit of the r pm ,»p:d n 
which, as at Toulnltae in the . f (‘wd.U'., >. .i 

incited the dregs of the pr><ph< * » km,.* a - .1 

against their supenms, and u^iu- «d r i with Mv 
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pains of hull if ho should refuse to put his noighhoui 
in peril of his lift*. Thu tribunal, us excited as the 
witnesses and the rest, of the public, riTitul on a royal 
ordinance of It!82, directed against, sacrilege and 
superstition and designed to put down sorcery. In 
the sentence inflicting ho bloody a punishment, the 
oflence was described as consist ing in singing abomin¬ 
able songs against the Virgin Mary. 1 To exact such 
a penalty for such a delinquency was to make human 
life a mere plaything for the ignorant passion of the 
populace and the intellectual confusion of the tribunals. 

These atrocities kindled in Voltaire a blaze of 
anger and pity, that remains among the things of 
which humanity has most reason to Ins proud, ft very- 
body who has read much of the French writing of 
the middle of the eighteenth century, is conscious 
from time to time of a Hound of mocking and sardonic 
laughter in it. This laugh of the eighteenth century 
hits been too often misunderstood as the. expression 
of a cynical hardness of heart, proving the hollow¬ 
ness of the humanitarian pretensions in tin* midst 
of which it is heard. It was in truth something very 
different; it was the form in which men sought a 
little relief from the monotony of the abominations 
oppressing them, and from whose, taint they had such 
difliculty to escape. This refrain, that after all a 
man can do nothing better than laugh, apparently bo 
shallow and inhuman, in reality so penetrated with 

1 Million do la Mart du Oht'vulior tin la IWrta, 1760; I* 
Cri da Hang Iimecuut, 1775. (AW xxxix. $>. 1)9. 
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melancholy, wo may count mo.d c. g-ng 
at the close of the narration of si-me m-«ie 
iniquitous or imbecile exploit "f ^ 1 1 * ‘ 

It was when the thought of the p — ns 
and intellectual degradation th-ir *-»■ .1 
too vivid to he endured, that men me 4 1 
D’Alembert, would abruptly tin 11 aw.>.y f 
in the bitterness of their impotence cr> ?h. 
nothing for it but to take the »u*d a 

befalls therein in merriment. 1? '* * 

of a man who jeats win u he D pm.- — 
or is shrinking under knife »-r 
D’Alembert, having given Yo!:.u;e an ;o - 
execution of tint unfortunate I n Hur*-, m 
show how intensely hia own uiiv.e- 

him, suddenly concludes by paying that 1 

no more on this auto da tY, ;.*« h-u- u!. 
French nation, for it made bun hi lor. 
ho meant only to muck at v, haV.fi 1 .) 

But Voltaire could not re.-.* ?i.-. 1 ’ll 
hateful a crime, perpetrated by a tuu.:, n 
clothed him in the nhirl «.f :■». Ah 

wrote to D'Alembert with u bie :uq *-!r. 

1 This is no longer a time he jesting to 
do not go well with mm.-uc U.Y 

Busirises in wigs destroy in the rgg-. 1 - 
tortures children of si a fern * And Y a* 
the verdict of ten upright and I.-;:,, 0 .- ; , i 
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futility of all such vindications, inspired new acts of 
barbarism and violence. 1 The philosophic group had 
yielded to a premature exultation, and in their inex¬ 
perience supposed that they who planted the tree 
should see the gathering-in of the fruit The reign 
of reason was believed to be dose at hand, and this 
bolief made the visible recrudescence of fanatical un¬ 
reason signally insupportable. It is a high honour to 
Voltaire and his disciples that the trial did not prove 
too strong for their faith, and that when they saw 
how far too sanguine they had been, they were more 
astonished than they were discouraged, and their 
energy redoubled with the demands made upon it. 
The meaner part isans of an orthodoxy that can only 
make wholly sure of itself by injustice to adversaries, 
have always loved to paint the Voltairean school in the 
character of demons, enjoying their work of destruc¬ 
tion with a sportive and impish delight. They may 
have rojoicod in their strength so long as they cherished 
the illusion that those who first kindled the torch 
should also complete Urn long course and hear the 
lamp to the goal When the gravity of the enterprise 
showed itself before them, they remained alert with 
all courage, hut they ceased to fancy that courage 
necessarily makes men happy. The mantle of plulo 
1 Grimm, Corr, Lit. v. p. 133. 
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seems to have seen something of the vast space which 
every ray of light has to traverse before it reaches the 
eye of the common understanding. 4 1 now perceive/ 
he wrote the year before his death, 4 that wo must still 
wait three or four hundred years. One day it cannot 
but be that good men win their cause; but before 
that glorious day arrives how many disgusts have wo 
to undergo, how many dark persecutions, without 
reckoning the La Barren, of whom from time to time 
they will make an auto-da-fe.’ 2 To speak thus was to 
recognise the true character of the revolution, and the 
many elements which go to the transformation of an 
old society. To speak thus, too, was to mark the true 
character of the sincere lover of human progress, the 
soul of stoadfast patience and strong hope, mingled with 
many a pang for the far-off and slow-coming good. 

It was a natural thing to identify the Jesuits with 
the strongest part of the old society, because their 
organisation was both the strongest and most striking 
of its external supports. Their suppression, though 
not to bo dispensed with except on the condition of 
an ultimate overthrow of morality ami an extinction 
of intellectual light, had one effect the statesmen 
of the time could hardly he expected to see, and 
which has not been enough considered. Just as the 
papacy by the fourteenth century had become more 
1 Corr. 177*1. (tiuv. lxxv, p. iVJ.7. a lb, p. tUHi. 
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and more exclusively a temporal power, so the Jesuits 
by the middle of the eighteenth had become more and 
more a commercial power. They wen* a powerful 
trading corporation, and it was as merchants, ruthet 
than as casuists and directors of conscience, that they 
finally came into collision with secular authority in 
France, Portugal, and Spain. Now, since rise jvvital 
of the. order, if has been exclusively engaged in the 
contest for spiritual supremacy, and f**r as much of 
temporal power as lias seemed essential to its ecurity. 
This, however, is only one of the evils that counter- 
balance the advantages of every piM n\,. t ne m. .* .m e . 
for, alas, when the statesman believes most confidently 
that ho has advanced by a league, a very few years 
show him or others that, his league was after all no 
more than an ell or two. 

The reactionary out burnt, of fanaticism for winch 
the humiliation of the Jesuits was a signal, only 
showed how well founded the Voltaimm allegation* 
as to the depraving efleets of the. existing system of 
religion had really been. It was the verification of 
all that Voltaire ever said against the system, and 
demonstrated both the virulence and the tenacity of 
the influences which (’atholieiam in the days of its 
degradation had exerted over the character of the 
nation. If was most illogical to expect a people who 
had boon bred in the Cat Indie tradition suddenly to 
welcome its enemies. If Catholicism had trained men 
up to the temper which seeks the light and loves it, 
how* should it have deserved animosity t Nearly all 





hardly ho needed. It is one of the hardest conditions 
of things that the more numerous and resolute the 
enemies of reform, then the more unmistakably urgent 
the necessity for it. It was just because the cruelty, 
persecution, and darkness in the last ten years of the 
reign of Louis XV. were things possible, that the on¬ 
slaught upon (\atholieism was justifiable, and praise¬ 
worthy. They showed the depth and strength of the 
forces of the old society, and they foreshadowed the 
violence which marked its dissolution. If people had 
remembered in 1781) how few years separated them from 
the wide-spread fanaticism that darkened the last days 
of Voltaire, they might have calculated better how few 
years separated them from the Napoleonic Concordat. 

No permanent transformation of a society, we may 
ho sure, can ever take place until a transformation 
has been accomplished in the spiritual basis of thought. 
Voltaire may have distinctly seen this and formulated 
it to himself, or not; in any case, he steered his own 
course exactly as he would have done if he had stum 
it. As Guizot expresses it, the separation between 
the spiritual and temporal orders was never real in 
Europe except in the eighteenth century, when for 
the first time the spiritual order developed itself 
entirely apart from the temporal order. 1 Thus Vol- 

1 Hint. d?> la (Jivilimtum m Europe, 14ikn« le$on, p. 405 
Cf. also Do Tocquevillo » Ancicn Hvro iii. eh. 1. 
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tairo acquiesced without murmur or reproach in the 
conditions of political absolutism, and the disgrace 
and ruin which the nullity of the government brought 
upon his country in the Seven Years' War, keenly as 
he felt it, yet provoked no thought of temporal 
changes. His correspondence in that fatal time is 
marked by a.start ling apathy about public events, and 
oven Rossbaoh seems not to move him to seek its causes. 
If wo compare his joyful enthusiasm at the accession 
of Turgot to power in 1774, we euu have, no doubt 
that this strange numbness of feeling was only the 
silence of a wise man despairing of saying or seeing 
anything useful, and not the criminal folly of a bad 
citizen to whom the welfare of his country is not dear. 
The disasters of France, were as serious to him as to 
any one else, as may he plainly seen under the assumed 
philosophy with which his vivacious spirit loved to 
veil real feeling ; but the impossibility of doing any 
thing, even of taking a part in the process with which 
we English are m> familiar as the. forming of public 
opinion, drove him for consolation to the held when* 
he was certain of doing ollirient work. 1 Writing in 
1701, a year of crushing national loss, he says to one 
of the oldest and most intimate of his correspondents : 

* There is nothing to laugh at in all this. I am struck 
to the heart. Our only resource i» in the promptest 
and most humiliating peace. I always fancy, when 
some overwhelming disaster arrives, that the French 
will be serious for six weeks. I have not yet Ixien 
1 Corn 1767-58. (Km. UvL pp. 92, i0‘2, U2, IMS, «ta 




permit of the effective action of private individuals 
in the field of polities.” There are lines in the Hen- 
riade extolling the freedom of England, !i and he some¬ 
times indulges in the commonplaces of a literary re¬ 
publicanism ; but turning to the portion of his works 
which his editors have classified as political, we scarcely 
find much beyond the documents, and they are im¬ 
portant and interesting enough, still not truly political, 
that relate to the. various affairs of tkdas, ha Barre, 
and others, in which he exposed the atrocities of the 
tribunals. Bo far ns they come into the region of 
politics at all, it is only to assail the overt and direct 
injustice done to society by the institutions, privileges, 
and pretensions of the church. He constantly attacks 
in a great variety of forms the material mischief in¬ 
flicted on society by the vast numbers of monks, 
mendicant or other; their unproductive lives, the 
burden of their maintenance weighing upon more 
industrious subjects, the restriction of population 
occasioned by their celibacy. The direct refusal of 
the clergy in 1750 to consent to pay their share of the 
taxes like other citizens, though owning as much as 
a fifth of all the property in the realm, moved him to 
insist in a vigorous pamphlet that the distinction in a 
kingdom between spiritual and temporal powers it a 


1 Corr. (JfHuv, lxvii. p, 174 ; also lxxv. p. 170. 

* 8c<> anttt, pK 19. 3 Chant i. v. 806. 
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relic of barbarism; that, it is monstrous to permit a 
body of men to say, Let those pay who work, we 
ought not to pay because we are idle; that supersti¬ 
tion inevitably tends to make had citizens, and there¬ 
fore princes ought to protect philosophy which destroys 
superstition. 1 

Voltaire’s task, however, was never directly poll 
tioal, hut spiritual, to shake the. foundations of that 
religious system which protVssed to lie founded on the 
revelation of Christ. Was he not right 1 If wo 
find ourselves walking amid a generation of cruel 
and unjust and darkened spirit s, we may be as sued 
their beliefs on what they deem highest, have made 
them so. There is no counting with certainty on the 
justice of men who are capable of fashioning and 
worshipping an unjust divinity, nor on their humanity 
so long as they incorporate inhuman motives in their 
most sacred dogma, nor on their reasonableness while 
they rigorously decline to accept reason as a test of 
truth. 

It is necessary to admit from the point, of view of 
impartial criticism, that Voltaire had one <le.fc.ct of 
character, of extreme importance in a leader of this 
memorable and direct attack. With all his enthusiasm 
for things noble and lofty, generous and compassion¬ 
ate, he missed the peculiar emotion of holiness, the 
fioul and life alike of the words of ('hrist and Saint 
Paul, that imlelmablo secret of the long hold of mystic 
superstition over so many high natures, otherwise 
1 La Voix du .Sage ct du (1750). (Kuv. xxxviii. j». 53. 





phcre of the imstru, chuuymy distances ami propor¬ 
tions, adding new faculties of sight and purpose, 
extinguishing the llames of disorderly passion in a 
ilood of truly divine aspiration, we have to confess 
that the virtue went out in the presence of Voltaire. 
To admire Voltaire, cried a man who detested him, is 
the sign of a corrupt heart, ami if anybody is drawn 
to his works, then he Very sure that find does not 
love nueh an one. 1 The truth of which that is ho 
vehement a paraphrase amounts to this, that Voltaire 
has Haul no word, nor even shown an indirect, appre¬ 
ciation of any word said by another, which stirs or 
expands the emotional susceptibility, indefinite ex¬ 
ultation, and far swelling inner harmony, which Do 
Muistre and others have known as the love of (lod, 
and for which a better name, as covering most varieties 
of form and manifestation, is holiness, deepest of all 
the words that defy definition. Through the affront# 
which his reason received from certain pretensions 
both in the writers and in some of those whose actions 
they commemorated, this sublime trait in the Bible, in 
both portions of it, was unhappily lost to Voltaire. He 
had no ear for the liner vibrations of the, spiritual voice. 

This had no concern in the fact that he hated and 
despised, and was eager that others should hate and 
despise, the religious forms that ruled France in his 

1 Do Maiatro, JSuiriai Uc ,S4 wme eulrHien. 




noss that poured it.soli round tin* lives ami wonts 
of the two founders, the ‘treat master and the great 
apostle. The more deeply imbued a man was with 
this spirit, t he more ardently would he crave, thedemoli 
tion of that Infamous in belief and in practice, which 
poisoned the stream of holiness in its springs, and 
shed pestilence along its banks, and choked its issues 
in barrenness and corruption. 

The point where the failure of this quality in 
Voltaire was especially a source of weakness to his 
attack, is to he found in the crippling of his historic 
imagination, and the inability which this indicted 
upon him of conceiving the true meaning and lowest 
roots of the ( hit Indie leg* aid. The Midi lie Age bet ween 
himself and the polytheism of the Kmpire was a 
parched desert to him and to nil his school, just as 
to the Protestant the interval between the apostles 
and Luther is a long night of unclean things, lie 
saw only a besotted people led in chains by a crafty 
priesthood ; ho heard only the unending repetition of 
records that were fictitious, and dogmas that drew a 
curtain of darkness over the understanding. Men 
spoke to him of the mild beams of Christian charity, 
and where they pointed he saw only the yellow glare 
of the stake; they talked of the gentle solace of 
Christian faith, and he heartl only the shrieks of the 
thousands and tens of thousands whom faithful 
Christian persecutors had racket!, strangled, gibbeted, 





world, the blood of Jews, ,Mm»rs, Indians, and all the 
vast holocausts of heretical acids and people in eastern 
and western Kurope, ho saw only dismal tracts of 
intellectual darkness, and heard only the humming 
of the doctors, as they served forth to congregations 
of pour men hungering for spiritual sustenance the 
draff of theological superstition. 

This vehement anti blinding antipathy arose partly 
from, the intense force with which the existing aspect 
of Catholicism recalled all that was worst, and shut out 
all that was best in its former history. One cannot 
fairly expect the man who is in the grip of a decrepit 
tyrant, to do absolutely full justice to the seemly 
deeds and gracious promises of his tormentors youth. 
But partly also this blindness arose from the fact that 
Voltaire measured the achievements of Catholicism by 
the magnitude of its pretensions. Ho took its super¬ 
natural claims seriously, and his intelligence was 
exasperated beyond control by the amazing dispro¬ 
portion and incongruity between these, claims and the 
most conspicuous of the actual results. Those who 
have parted company with a religion, ns Voltaire hat! 
partial company with Christianity, can only he counted 
upon to award the well earned praise to its better 
part, after they have planted themselves stably on the 
assumption that the given religion is a human and 
natural force like another. 
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The just, historic calm on whidi our ,-«*•!*: n j srh-.a 
himself, is only possible in po'p-sfeu ", f; : -* j..t» 
completeness with which he takes fur ami 

believes that those to whom he speaks wi.l * d •• * r 
granted, the absence of supernatural mim v entn n \u 
the processes of religious action and duvohipjuen*. 
He is absolutely undisturbed by the tb-mht »d th** 
claim, which was omnipotent until V»dU:i« uon t«* 
do deadly battle with it, of i‘hristianity u* 1« a 
crowning miracle of divine tav »»m, v> he h *!..•• ,M t ah* 
men to he only a little l»»wer than the a?-,. ;«■!*, d 

should he the instrument tbr joiimi/ »«nt i.p.*n thm 
an ever-flowing stream of sp»-> i d and *• it: a ud:n*t > 
grace. It is not until the idea ha* dt* pp< d uni 
our minds of the great fat lorn of th« chut* h a-. ■- v : - ? 
that we are free to perceive what they 

rendered as statesmen, and it. i;i «.jdy »b*n h v , 4 - 
ccased to dispute whet he I" ( hjUi£;.ihi*y a ,o a levels 
tion that they have eyes n* wr , ;r: ) >w 

rendered as a system. Hut m g 

Catholicism was justified hnnui-'Tv, jt v, a*. • r.,,,,. : 
dogmatically, and thnvfuiu w** bn rudrj 
matically also. The nun ruder of thr w! o.i.-n % V r« a c 
has never hindered it4 shampoo^ ft-.m eb.o.c ^...v : 
implying some e *ot*uic reio-hiti-o* i* t 

bo Homo Hpreial int.u-pivtafi-n **f -he ^ : »r U ;, Jr 4 

So long as tin* thinker hi U*, v d*.. * u..« *p,, , 5 \ 
that a man who happen 1 > h\, ■ A . ; . A . < 

the globe, is a being ,d ,-, U eh mmT.u .^4 , ,, , t \ 
consequence in the univer^.r t = > ♦ p,- ■; iC , .. < 
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supreme h»-avmdy y-w-i* *2 i> -'^mg a miraculous 
message and C\e I 1 ■’>"'** -- 5 ; m4 doit umpeakahle 

privile.m iml» ^ * *-> *'**m«\ ;*o lung he 

is n»»! t»‘ ttl 'l :*• C..* v U*e elhvm of tin* 

belief in mirh p *«»r, n •■•■-:.*,• . .n 4 n privilege^ on the. 
education and ad* amo-’•.,*■ nl >4 this w• *il*i. The 
modern hi*t*uic ju&te’e '»*nen n to Catholicism 

is duo to the mUhlnd-no-nt of a mii'ji of comietionti 
that civili*ia!i*»n i* a um-h man hy his own 

right arm ha» r.in«*d i r hiimw'd that it has been 
exposed t*» many an f-u *4 #t*>na and :.?re.^, un«t to 
manifold ilirtunu-pMi whi* h ha* o }.r, n perpetually 
destroying portion, * of the great rditCe, adding fresh 
parts, modifying the »44, hy an mfe* mutable succession 
of changes, resounding and * aiue, or still uu«i 
imperceptible ; that the danger of destruction was 
never so terrible as in the day* *4 the devolution of 
the old Roman society , that in this pinkm/ed crisis 
the Christian church emerged, hist hy its organhaiion 
ami the ability of some of ti* chiefs, amt next hy the 
attraction of legends that hanm-m *4 with the needs 
of a dark, confuse*!, ami terror stin Io n time ; that the 
many barbarous ami absmd afticle* of belief incorpor¬ 
ated in the Christian profession hy the sophists of the 
East, received from time to time humane luodilirutiou 
in the hands <4 the wiser churchmen of the West, 
whose practical judgment was perpetually softening 
down the crude, savage, nmlhuuinated doctrines 
which had naturally sprung up in the dismal nee when 
the Catholic system oripitrtx! suUtauco and shape 
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A just recognition of all these things is only easy to 
one whose expectations from humanity are moderate, 
who perceives how tardy and difficult is the accom* 
plishmenfc of each smallest step in the long process, 
and how helpful are even the simplest beliefs of rude 
times in transforming men from vagrant animals into 
beings with a consciousness of fixed common relations 
towards some object of common worship, and so 
planting the first germs of social consolidation and 
growth. 

Voltaire was, from the circumstances in which he 
was placed, too busy proving the purely human origin 
of Catholicism to have a mind free to examine how 
much, if we suppose it to be of purely human origin, 
it has done for those who accepted it. Perhaps we 
ought rather to praise than blame him for abstaining 
from planting himself at the historic point of view, 
before settling the previous question whether the 
historic, point of view is permitted in considering 
the religious movements of Kuropo. Until Voltaire 
and others had divested the current religion of its 
supernatural pretensions, it was impossible for any 
thinker, who declines to fry to take the second step 
before he lias taken the first, to survey the operations 
of such a religion as a merely secular force. This 
surely is a field of thought where no serious inquirer 
could content himself with a mere working hypothesis. 
If the supernatural claims of Catholicism arc well 
founded, then the historic method of treating it ia 
either a frivolous diversion or else a grave and 





eilect must have made up ins mind m one way or the 
other. Voltaire had made up his mind very definitely, 
and the conclusion to which, for adequate or inadequate 
reasons, ho came in this matter was one of the most 
influential agencies in preparing men's minds for the 
construction and general reception of a sounder histori 
cal philosophy than was within Ids own reach. That 
ho did not seo the deduction from his work is a 
limitation of vision ho shares with most of tho 
men to whom it has fallen to overthrow old systems, 
and clear the ground on which the next generation 
has raised now. 


n. 

Having said tints much on the general causes and 
conditions of Voltaire's attack, we may next briefly 
examine his method. A brief examination sutliees, 
because, like all his contemporaries, In', was very im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with the principles of scientific 
criticism, and because his weapons, though sharp and 
deadly enough for their purpose, are now likely to 
become more and more thoroughly antiquated. In 
criticism ho was, as has often been remarked, the 
direct descendant of Bayle. That is, his instruments 
were purely literary and dialectical. He, examined 
the various sacred narratives as if he had been 
reviewing a contemporary historian. He delights in 
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the minute cavils of literary pyrrhonism, ami rejoices 
in the artifice of imposing the significance of the letter, 
where his adversaries strove for interpretation of the 
spirit. As if, for instance, anythin;; rould he mow 
childish than to attack baptism by asking whether 
Christianity consists in throwing water on the head, 
with a little salt in it. 1 He. is perfectly content, with 
the exposure of a fallacy in words, without seeking to 
expose the root fallacy of idea. Nothing short of the 
blindest partisanship can pretend to find in this a 
proper or adequate method. The utmost that can he 
said, and no just historian ought to forget to say it, is 
that it was not more improper nor inadequate than 
the orthodox method of defence. Huy lea comment¬ 
ary on the words, ‘Compel them to come in/ would 
not satisfy the modem requirements of scriptural 
exegesis, but it was quite good enough to confound 
those who contended that the text# was a direct 
warrant and injunction from heaven for the bitterest 
persecution on earth. Hut the unfair parry of unfair 
thrust, extenuate it as we may, count it inevitable as 
wo may, even reckoning up such advantages from it 
as wo can, and in the present case they were enormous, 
can never he any pattern or masterpiece of retort; 
and it is folly to allow admiration for the social merit 
of Voltaire's end to blind us to the logical demerit of 
his moans. It is deliberately to throw away the 
advantage of our distance, from the contest, and to sc}] 
for a momentary Half-indulgence in the spirit of party 

1 (Kuvrrji, xxxv, {». 37 



but wo shall bo worsts oil* than if they had never boon 
transmitted, if they arts allowed to bind us to approve 
of every detail of the many movements by which the 
final triumph was obtained. 

This key to his method of attack is given us in a 
sentence in one of his letters to D’Alembert. ‘ It 
is never by means of metaphysics/ ho says, ‘that you 
will succeed in delivering men from error; you must 
prove the truth by facts/ 1 In other words, the 
sublime abstract reasoning of a Spinor,a will do far 
less to dispel the narrow ideas, unfounded beliefs, and 
false restrictive conceptions which cripple the human 
intelligence, so long as it is in bondage to a theological 
system, than a direct disproval of the alleged facts 
on which the system professes to rest It is only by 
dealing immediately with these that you can make the 
repulse of error a real question, substantially interesting 
to ordinary men. Always remembering that Voltaire’s 
intelligence was practical rather than speculative, 
and, besides this, that from the time when he com¬ 
menced his attack in earnest the object which he had 
at heart was the overthrow of a crushing practical 
institution, wo may agree that in such a humour and 
with such a purpose the most eflbctive way of 
harassing so active and pestilent a foe was to carry 
the war into the enemy’s quarters, and to use those 
1 Corr. 1773. (Karras, lxxv. j>. OH. 
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kinds of arguments which the greatest number of men 
would bo likely to find cogent. Wo may complain 
that Voltaire never rises from tho ground into the 
region of the higher facts of religion ; and this is quite 
true. It would have been controversially futile if he 
had done so. There was no audience in those times 
for tlm discussion of the higher facts ; and the reason 
of this was that the spiritual instructors and chain 
pious themselves thrust into the front place legends, 
miracles, and the whole of the peculiarly vulgar part 
of the theological apparatus, which it would have 
been as absurd to controvert metaphysically, as it 
would he to try to elevate a flold t'uast negro from 
his fetish worship by the transcendental parts of 
Plato. 

It nearly always happens that the defenders of n 
decaying system, when they find themselves sur 
rounded by the wholly uncongenial atmosphere of 
rationalistic method, fall hack, not on the noblest, 
but on the ignohlest. parts of their .system. Him 
tressed by the light, they shrink hurriedly into 
darkest recesses of the. familiar eaves, partly because 
they have a sense of especial security in a region 
they know ho well, and partly because they have 
misgivings lost the surrender of articles or practices 
in which they only half believe, should by too 
stringent process of logical compulsion lead to the 
destruction of others in which they believe with all 
their hearts. Such tactics may or may not he politic, 
but we can at least be quite certain that they tend 
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neither to elevation of religion, nor discovery of 
truth, nor profit and sincerity of discussion. If a 
set of doctrines he attacked from many quarters in 
an unworthy manner, ami taken at their worst 
instead of at their best, we may he quite sure that 
this is as much due to the defenders as to the 
assailants. It was not Voltaire’s fault that the 
controversy turned on issues which a more modern 
opponent would not care to dispute. Ho is con. 
stantly flippant and trivial, and constantly manifests 
gross irreverence, hut it was the writers whom he 
was combating, writers like Sanchez or the stercorists, 
who had opened frivolous and unbecoming questions 
that could hardly be exposed with gravity. lie 
was making war on an institution, and it worn not 
his concern to fight on ground which his adversary 
had never thought, and was too blind and demoralised 
to ho able to think, of taking up. It was not his 
fault that the upholders of the creed he attacked, 
made a stand upon the hitter of sacred documents, 
upon prophecy and miracle and special interven¬ 
tion, upon the virtues of relics and the liquefaction 
of the blood of Saint Januarius. The same wise 
man who forbade us to answer a fool according to 
his folly, also enjoined upon us to answer a fool 
according to his folly, and the moral commentator 
agrees that each prescript ion is as sage as its con¬ 
tradictory. 

If truth means anything, it was worth while to 
put to rout the distortions of truth with which the 
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clmrcli lowered tho understanding of it** votaries. 
If truth means anything, thru it was worth while to 
reply to tho allegation that tho history of the i *hri Uian 
church ia a long witness of tho goodness of heaven 
and tho over-present guidance of its heavenly founder, 
by a record of tho actual facts ; of tho simplicity, 
equality, absence of multiplied rites, orders, and 
dogmas, among tho primitive members of tho eon 
gregation, and of tho radical ditforoncon between 
tho use of apostolic times and of times since; of the 
incurable want of authority for all those, tales of 
demons being east out, pious inscriptions in letters 
of gold found graven on tho hearts of martyrs, and 
the rest, which grow ram in proportion as we draw 
nearer to the times when the evidence for thorn 
would have been preserved ; of the infamous character 
of many Christian heroes, from Constantino down 
wards, and of the promptitude with which tho 
Christians, ns soon as ever they had power, dyed 
their hum Is in tho blood of their persecutors; of the 
stupefying circumstances that after a revelation was 
made to the human race by no less a prodigy than 
the incarnation of supreme power in a mortal body, 
and the miraculous maintenance of this event ami 
its significance in the tradition, doctrine, discipline 
of the Catholic, church, yet the whole of Asia, the 
whole of Africa, all the possessions of the English 
and Dutch in America, all the uncivilised Indian 
tribes, all the southern lands, amounting to one fifth 
part of the globe, still remain in the clutches of the 
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»i<*in**n, to verify that Imly savin.; of many being 
railed but few rli*o.*n.* 

it may he .aid tli.it tJi.ii kind «*f aryument really 
pluses m*fhiu ' ul ail ah.»ut the supernatural origin 
nr cha: <d the t‘hri dian ro cl.tlinn, for which 

yon ni*i f !>«rh the rr.itoiinu not of ecclesiastical 
hi:.mi-\ hut of the human hoar?. Ami that may ho 
a lair thin y to say, hut (hot thin contention of the 
new re\datum beiuy only a me to the heart 
low only been hoar''! since \ oUaire thrust aside tho 
very different contention of hi.’* day. Those various 
Winds Were universally accepted about the progress 
rtf the church, which were turn in no House whatever, 
liler.il or spiritual, mystical or historical. lYoplo 
accepted tradition;* ami records, Marred and profane, 
as literal, accurate, categorical declaratdons and di>- 
HcriptioiH of a hum ?serie»* of thiny* done and nu tiered. 
Moreover, the modern argument in favour »f the 
supernatural oriyiu of the dhnstiau religion, drawn 
from it.** mutahleuess to our needs and its divine 
response to our aspiration s, must he admitted by 
every candid person resortiuy to it to he. of exactly 
equal force in the mouth of a Mahometan or a firo- 
wot shipper or an ast relate r. If you apply a subjective 
teat of thin kind, it must be as y,oud for the nine ore 
and sutmlied votaries of one creed, it is for those 
of any other. The needs and aspiration:* of the 
Mahometan would not he imthfied by fetishism or 
polytheism, mu* tin cm of the developed polytheist, by 
* Cf. I>ict n.v, Krflm. <M«*. liv, pp. tgl-stts. 
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totem worship. It would ho ridiculous for so small 
a minority of the rare as the professors of (’hristianity 
to assume that their aspirations are the absolute 
measure of those of humanity in every stage. The 
argument can never carry uh beyond the relativity 
of religious truth. 

Now the French apologist a hundred years ago dealt 
in the most absolute possible matter, Christianity 
to him meant a set of very concrete ideas of all sorts; 
any one who accepted them in the concrete and literal 
form prescribed by the church would share infinite 
bliss, and any one who rejected them, whether de¬ 
liberately or from never having been so happy oft to 
hear of them, would be infinitely tormented. If 
this theory bo right, then Voltaire must naturally 
be abhorred by all persons who hold it, as a perverse 
and mischievous hinderer of light. If it be wrong, 
ami we must observe that from its terms this is not 
one of the marvellously multiplying beliefs of which 
we hear that they may be half wrong and half right, 
then Voltaire may take rank with other useful ex^ 
pollers of popular error. Everybody must admit 
how imperfect# is all such treatment of popular error; 
how little rich, how little comprehensive, how little 
full Yet the surgeon who has couched his patient's 
cataract has surely done a service, even if he do not 
straightway carry him to enjoy the restored faculty 
on some high summit of far and noble prospect 

Voltaire’s attack was essentially the attack of the 
English deists, as indeed he is always willing enough 
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to admit, pursued with far Itw gravity and honest 
search for truth, hut, it is hardly necessary to say, 
with far more adroitness, rapidity, and grace of 
manner than any of them, even than Bolingbroko. 
As we have seen, lie insisted on throwing himself 
upon the facts in the record’*, least- easily reconciled 
with a general sense of probability ami evidence, 
as gradually developed in men by experience, lie 
placed the various incidents of the Bible, the inter¬ 
pretation of them by the ehttreh, the statement 
of doctrine, the characters of prominent, actors, in 
the full light of common experience and of the 
maxims which experience Inis made second nature, 
*1 always speak humanly/ ho says mockingly, l l 
always put myself in the place of a man who, having 
never heard tell either of Jews or Christians, should 
read these books for the first time, and not being illu¬ 
minated by grace, should be so unhappy as to trust 
unaided reason in the matter, until ho should he 
enlightened from on high/ 1 

It is superfluous to detail the treatment to which 
he subjected such mysteries of the fait h as the inherit¬ 
ance of the curse of sin by all following generations 
from the first fall of man ; the appearance from time 
to time, among an obscure oriental tribe, of prophets 
who foretold the coming of a divine deliverer, who 
should wash away that fatal stain by sacrificial expia¬ 
tion ; the choice of this specially cruel, treacherous, 
stubborn, and rebellious tribe, to be the favoured 
1 l)n>u «t Uvh Ilmmuem c, xiv. fA'imv*, xlv. < 118 . 
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people of a deity of spotless mercy and truth ; the 
advent, of the deliverer in eireumsfauees of extra 
onliuarv meanness and obscurity among a generation 
that, greeted his pretensions with incredulity, and 
finally caused him to ho put to death with ignominy, 
in spite of his appeal to the prophets and to the many 
signs and wonders whioh he. wrought among them; 
the rising of this deliverer from the dead ; the use rip- 
tion to him in Urn course of the next three or four 
centuries of claims which he never made, in person, 
and of propositions which he never advanced while 
he walked on the earth, yeti which must now he 
accepted hy every one who would after death escape 
a pitiless torment without end ; the truly miraculous 
preservation amid a fiery swarm of heresies, intricate, 
minute, subtle, barely intelligible, but very soul-do 
stroying, of that little, fragile thread of pure belief 
which can alone guide each, spirit in the divinely 
appointed path. Kx posed to the light, which they 
were never meant to endure, of ordinary principles of 
evidence founded on on Unary experience, the, immortal 
legends, the prophecies, the miracles, the mysteries, on 
which the spiritual faith of Kuropo had hung for so 
many generations, seemed to shrivel up in unlovely 
dissolution. The authenticity of the texts on which 
the salvation of man depends, the contradictions and 
inconsistencies of the documents, the incompatibility 
between man}' acts and motives expressly approved 
by the holiest persons, and the justice and mercy 
which are supposed to sit enthroned on high in their 
a 
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bosoms, the forced constructions of prophecies and 
their stultifying futility of fulfilment, the extra- 
ordinary frivolousness of some of the occasions on 
which the divine power of thaumaturgy was deliber¬ 
ately and solemnly exerted, these were among the 
points at. which the messenger of Satan at Fenny was 
permitted sorely to bullet the church. What is the 
date of the Apostles’ (treed 1 What of the so-called 
Athamiaian Creed 1 Mow were the. seven sacraments 
instituted one after another? What was the diflfer- 
enoe between the synaxis and the mass? And so 
forth through many hundreds of pages. 

Along with rationalistic quest ions in scriptural and 
eccle.siastieal history, are many more as to doctrine, 
and the assumption on which a doctrine rests ; ques¬ 
tions as to the trinity, as to redemption by the shed¬ 
ding of innocent blood, us to the daily miracle of 
transubstautiation, as to the resurrection of the body, 
as to the existence of an entity railed soul independ¬ 
ently of that matter which, apart from miracle, seems 
an inseparable condition of its manifestation. His 
arguments on all these subjects contain a strange 
mixture of shallow’ mockery and just objection. The 
questions winch ho suggests for the doctors as to the 
resurrection of the body may serve for an example. 
Among them are these: 

* A flreton soldier goes to Canada. It. happens by 
a not uncommon chance that he falls short of food; 
he is forced to oat a piece of an Iroquois whom he 
has killed over night. The Iroquois having fed on 
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Jesuits for two or throe months, a great purl of his 
body had thus become Jesuit, So thex*e is the body 
of the soldier with Iroquois, Jesuit, and whatever he 
had eaten before, entering into if. How then will 
each resume exactly what heliums to him f * In 
order to come to life a*;;tin* h> he the same person 
you were, you must have a lively and present reeoh 
lection ; it is memory that makes your identity. 
Having lost memory, how are you to he the same 
uuinV Again, ‘considering tlmt only certain material 
elements are proper for the composition of the human 
body, where is earth enough to he found to remake 
all the bodies needed for so many hundreds of genera¬ 
tions 1 And supposing that by u prodigious miracle 
the whole human rare could 1m resuscitated in Urn 
Valley of Johoshaphaf, where are all the spirits mourn 
while V 1 

Another very favourite mode of approaching the 
beliefs, incidents, and personages of Jewish and 
Christian history was to show that they had counter 
parts in some pagan fables or syatoms, in Urn hooka 
of Chinese philosophers or Hraimunical sages. The 
inference from this identity or correspondence between 
some Judaic,a! practices and myths, and the practices 
and myths of Arabians, Egyptians, U reeks, Humans, 
Hindoos, was that they were in ail cases equally the 
artificial creations of impostors preying on the credu¬ 
lity of men, ‘the first prophet or diviner having been 
the first rogue who met the first fool/ It is curiouv 
1 hint. Phil. «.v. JtrMurm’lKm. tEuvrr lviii. p. t>7. 
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to observe how tho modem argument from constantly 
extending discoveries in comparative mythology tends 
to the demolition of the special pretensions of Judaioal 
myths of all sorts by the very opposite inference to 
that on which the Voltairean school rested. Voltaire 
urged that ns these myths resembled one another in 
this anil that important feature, therefore they were 
all equally spurious, false, and absurd. The modern, 
on the contrary, would hold t hem all equally genuine, 
equally free from the taint of imposture in priest or 
people, and equally faithful representations of the 
mental states which produced and accepted them. 
'Hie weakening of the particular sanctity and objective 
nudity of any one form of these common primitive 
ways of thinking about the action of non human 
agents would be just as strong, whether we take, the 
new or the old view of the generation of myths, but 
the difference of the effect of the two views upon the 
justice and fertility of historic spirit is immeasurable. 

There is no sign, however, that Voltaire was ever 
seriously conscious of the importance of a right 
consideration of the mental conditions of primitive 
peoples. This study had been commenced in his 
own time by I)e Bronson, the inventor of the term 
fetishism, and pronounced by competent modern 
authorities to have been a powerful and original 
thinker upon the facts of the infancy of civilisation. 1 
Yet Voltaire treated the speculations of this indent 
rious inquirer with the same ignorant contempt and 
1 See, for instance, Tylor'a iVimiiive Culture, L il LSI, etc. 
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scorn that the theological enemies of geology were 
once accustomed to bestow on men who chipped bit;; of 
rock and cherished fossils. 1 Oddly enough, Voltaire's 
carelessness and want of thought on these matters 
loft him with that very theory of the nature of the 
development of cultivation, on which the theological 
school insists to this day, us against the scientific 
ethnologists. The question is whether the earliest 
men were savages, or partially civilised ; in other 
words, whether civilisation has consisted in a certain 
uniform progression from a state a little above the 
brutes, or whether Urn savage is nut a being who 
has degenerated from a partial degree, of civilisation. 
Tim progression theory was no doubt in a genera) 
way a characteristic doctrine of the men of the 
eighteenth century, for which Do Maistre, an ardent 
and most ingenious advocate of the degeneration 
theory, reviled them with his usual heartiness. Vet 
his eagerness to depress revelation by exalting natural 
theology led Voltaire to the essentially theological 
position that the earliest men had a clear and lofty 
idea of a Supreme Being, and a ready appreciation of 
justice and charity in their relations with one another, 
until the vile ambition of priestly and prophetic im¬ 
postors succeeded in sotting upon their necks the yoke 
of systems which corrupted the heart and conscience, 
and sophisticated a pure and simple faith. 

1 Corr. 1770. (Ituvrea, Ixxv. pp, 522, 52(5, etc. This active 
spite prevented the* acmmon of Ih> Brushes to a neat in tin* 
Academy. 
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111 * did n of hold that int'ii were conscious of the 
one Uud as they «i iv eon wimm of light, or that they 
had perceptions of such a being, as they had percep¬ 
tions of the rnmn.i they filial The idea was derived 
hv piver ; of natural logic fp*m the routemplation uf 
asJem.duug natural ellVcts, of harvest and dearth, uf 
fair days and tempe-ts, of benefactions and scourges, 
They saw nil these things, anti felt thi* work of a 
master. 1 Just as in each community there were men 
who by the form of their reason found out that 
triangles with the same base and of the same height 
are equal, and others who in sowing and reaping ami 
tending their ilnrhs perceived that the sun and moon 
returned pretty marly to the point from which they 
had started, and that they never travelled beyond a 
certain limit to north or south, so there was a third 
man who considered that men, animals, stum could 
not. have made themselves, and who saw that there¬ 
fore a Supreme Being must exist; while a fourth, 
struck by the wrongs that men inflicted on one 
another* concluded that if there exists a being who 
made the Hfara, the earth, and men, such a being must 
confer favour on the virtuous, ami ptmi -hments on 
the wicked. "Phis idea, Voltaire declares, i so natural 
and ho good that it wm moat readily embraced.- The 
various forma of revelations were only ho many cor¬ 
ruption# of that simple, serviceable, ami self proving 
monotheism, and so were the conceptions of poly 

1 Diet* Phil. a. v. Dim. 4Kitvrt* % liv. j<. vvt 
% D’um et hw Htmimtui, c. Hi. Him o *, ilv, j». tiVO 
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theism. He had no notion that monotheism is a later 
development of the theological spirit than polytheism. 
Unable to deny that the Greeks and .Romans, about 
whom he knew ho little and talked ho much, hud 
plurality of gods, he drew a distinction between one 
Supreme Being and all the rest, and contended that 
you may search all their records in vain for a single 
fact or a single word to counterbalance the many 
passages and monuments which attest their belief of 
the sovereignty of the one deity and his superiority 
over all the rest. 1 We do not know whether this 
was a fortuitous kind of growth in his own mind, 
or whether it was a scrap of recollection from the 
painstaking pages in which Cud worth had worked at 
the establishment of that explanation of polytheism, 
Voltaire too often writes on these weighty subjects, 
as if trusting to a memory that snatched elleotivoly 
at plausible theories, while losing much of their evi 
donee and all their deeper hearings. 

lb would bo not a little extraordinary if wo 
wero to forget that Voltaire's strength did not 
lie in speculation or systematic thought, that he saw 
none of the objections to this account of things, and 
that ho was content with ho limited an observation of 
the facts. If Do Brunses had magnanimously suffered 
himself to be cheated in the transaction of the four¬ 
teen cords of wood, Voltaire would perhaps have read 
his book candidly, and if he had read it otherwise 
than with a foregone resolution to despise it, he would 
1 Biot, Phil. ». v. Poly th6ismo. (JCuvrea r, Ivii. p. 391. 
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have come upon a number of cireumstances entirely 
fatal to hin smooth theory that many pals are, always 
subordinate to the one, because lie would have- had to 
consider those states of the human mind in which 
there are no spiritual gods at all, but in which every 
object whatever is invested with volition and power. 
In one place he shows something like a recognition of 
the true nature of the process. 4 1 have always been 
persuaded/he says in a letter to Mamin, ‘that the 
phenomena of the heavens have been in the main the 
source of the old fables. Thunder was heard on the 
inaccessible summit of a mountain ; therefore there 
must be gods dwelling on the mountain, and launching 
the thunder. The sun seems to speed from east to 
west, therefore he has line coursers. The rain does 
not touch the head of one who sees a rainbow, so the 
rainbow is a token that there will never again he a 
deluge.’ 1 But then Voltaire was no systematic 
thinker, and thus there was no security that any 
given right idea which came into his mind would 
either remain present to him, or would be followed 
up and placed along with other ideas in a scientific 
order. Apart from thin, however, it is extraordinary 
that Voltaire’s extreme acuteness did not suggest to 
him the question, how it was that the artless and clear 
belief in one Uod became more, and more obscured by 
the growing multitude of other gods, just in pro¬ 
portion as the primitive tribes became more civilised 
in all the arts of life. If the nomad progenitors of the 
1 Csrr. 1761* t kvii. 166. 
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Greeks had only one god, hou was it that, a know- 
lodge, social fooling, love of brainy, and all the other 
ennobling parts of man became more fully developed, 
tho power of .superstition waxed greater, ami temples 
ami images wore mult iplied i 

Again, the theologisf might, eon; istentiy with his 
deliberate prineiple of report to the miraculous, cun 
tend that this first conception of a single supreme 
power, in the faet of the existence of which ho is 
entirely at one with Voltaire, was directly implanted 
by a supernatural fom\ but Voltaire, debarred from 
such an explanation as this, was driven silently to 
assume anil imply the truly incredible position that 
tho rudest savages, being what we know them, 
urgently occupied in the struggle for means of sub 
Bistence, leading lives purely animal, possessed of no 
vocabulary for any abstract idea, should yet by one 
leap of natural logic, have risen to one of the very 
highest pinnacles of speculation, and both felt and 
expressed tho idea of cause in the most general and 
comprehensive of all its forms. Surely this assump¬ 
tion, measured by any of those standards of experi¬ 
ence or probability to which he professed to appeal, 
was as much of a miracle as those which ho ho decisively 
repudiated. 

In one of his letters Voltaire declared that Locke 
was the only reasonable metaphysician he knew, 
and that next to him he placed Hume.* Did he ever 
read, we may wonder, that masterly essay on the 
1 Our. tJuivmif lxvi. js. ‘-iuO. 
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Natural History of Religion, where Hume not only 
combats with his usual vigour and effectiveness the 
idea of the belief in one omniscient, omnipotent, and 
omnipresent spirit being the primary religion of men, 
and shows that polytheism precedes monotheism, hut 
also traces the origin of all religion to its rudiment, 
in that ‘universal tendency among mankind to con¬ 
ceive all beings like themselves, and to transfer to 
every object those qualities with which they are 
familiarly acquainted, and of which they are inti¬ 
mately conscious The greater the knowledge we 
acquire of the spiritual rudiments of primitive people, 
the more certainly is it established that the idea of 
theism as the earliest and most elementary belied, 
which Voltaire had picked up from Bolingbroke and 
Pope, is untenable, and that Hume has beaut more 
and more fully warranted in saying that the. only 
point of theology on which the consent of mankind 
is nearly universal is that ‘ there is an invisible, in¬ 
telligent power in the world, but whether this power 
ho supremo or subordinate, whether confined to one 
being or distributed among several, what attributes, 
qualities, connections, or principles of action, ought to 
be ascribed to those beings, concerning all these, points 
there is the widest difference in the popular systems 
of theology.* * This might be placing natural theology 
very low, but Hume at any rate placed it where ho 
did and described it its lie did, because ho had know 
ledge enough of the condition of various nations in 

1 Hat. Hist, of JlfHiji&i t, mx;L iii. Jh. >ivrt. iv. 
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various parts of their history, and was sufficiently 
penetrated with a cautious and scientific spirit, t<: 
abstain from the unsupported and purely metaphysical 
conjectures of men like Voltaire and Rousseau. Well 
might the k turn-eyed Do Maistro describe him from 
the Catholic point of view us the most dangerous and 

the guiltiest of all those pestilent writers,*.the one 

who employed most talent with most coolness to do 
most mischief. 1 

If Volt aim had studied Hume, moreover, he might 
have learnt how futile and inappropriate it is in the 
long run to examine a religion otherwise than in its 
most fundamental and comprehensive general ideas, 
and how narrow and superficial would every philo¬ 
sophic appreciation ultimately find what he called 
refutation by* facts. For Ids own immediate purpose, 
which was to cover the church and its creed with 
ridicule, the method of collecting all the ludicrous, 
immoral, and inconsistent circumstances in the Scrip¬ 
tures and their current interpretation, was, as we 
have already Raid, a weapon potent enough. Voltaire, 
however, not only did not use, he never understood 
nor perceived, the fact that a religion rests for its 
final base on a certain small number of ideas, or that 
it is only by touching these, by loosening the firmness 
of their hold, by revealing their want of coherency 
and consistency with other accepted ideas, that we. 
can expect to shako the superstructure. For example, 
if only the official exponents of religion had not been 
1 fltnrfrs de »S7- Mtrrsbmrg, vi. p. 403. 
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ho firmly bent on m.ib.ng **.*• b-- *«!■ t. c»f ail their 
ramparts into th*-ir * *ry vim d'h i' would ]i. 1V f* hem 
a wry hij3mU. 11 thing t-» ir. - Hm angular ijuality 

of such miracles us th-so «-f the Ha’-r made wine at 
ihuia, of the **: ;r un g »*f Hu* b »;.:en * ' fret*, of the un¬ 
fortunate awim’ who rude d \i.<!#*nt!y down a steep 
plut'O ttxitl were vhoUr i. 1 in- e Wrrn legends that 
from the tight point of vn-w >4 religion were not 
worth defending, any no re than the right point 

of view of truth they vw re w>uth at tar king, The 
details of the tin** **f a pup<rna?orally conferred power 
may hast ho let alen»% noth the probability of the 
tfxifttence mnl begowal of such power has lnrn ilia- 
cussed and decided, The imp *1 taut beam ami matter 
of vital convent turinal upon the general idea of the 
miraculous; yet thin wa.-i what Voltaire, perhaps from 
an instinctive eon nei«mnite '-*■* »»f flm little capacity he 
pomwaod for genuine speculation* postponed to the, 
really secondary purjw^e *4 disparaging particular 
cation of miraculous performance, 

Wo arc now touching what, before Hume, wa& 
the contra! defect of the eighteenth century attack, 
judged philosophically rather than practically, The 
movement was a reaction against a cm tain net of ideas 
that had been incur jmraUrd in the ('hn uiau ay (4i*m, uft 
thie ny«tom was elaborated by the orient al sophist cm. 
Yet the exact f’oullii-.t between the old ideas and the 
new was never conceived, much le.vi was it expressed, 
in clear comprehensive* formulas, t'unaefpmntly the 
tnoftt general terms for the debate were neither nought 
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nor found, and hence the oppressive narrowness, t.h« 
stilling want of free air, throughout the controversy. 
Tho truth or falsehood which it is good for ua to 
discover in connection with a religion resides not in 
detail, but in the largest general idea# of the subject 
These draw all else along with them. Lot us take an 
illustration from a characteristic of the anti Christian 
attack which has already been mentioned. Tho Vol* 
tairoan school, as we have before observed, 1 habitually 
derided the sacred importance attached by the church 
in all ages, from Saint Paul downwards, to the practice 
of continence. Hut there is no sign, so far as the 
present writer's knowledge goes, that they ever were 
near perceiving the origin of that superstition lying 
deep down for ho many centuries in the human mind. 
The sanctity of continence was only one product of tho 
old far-spreading conviction of all the evil and unholi- 
ness essentially inherent in matter. This conviction, 
which has itself a history and genesis well worth 
tracing, probably accounts for more of the peculiar 
manifestations contained in Christianity than anyone 
principle of belief besides. From this metaphysical 
idea sprang the whole, theory of asceticism; it had 
much to do indirectly with the first establishment of 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ; it entered into 
the triumph of indispensable grace. ,J The speculative 
origin of practices and sentiments which tho heads of 

1 Auto, eh. in. 

* 8*h 5 Mibii.Wii Hint, of Latin Christianity , bk, iL chan, ii 
end hi. 



i'*u mm urpeiuieti 
«*u the fiii'utu t*i hi** i*i i-.'iiiiii Hperulativo idea 

iruninin-’ deeply annii, thuinth n*<t often put into 
at li* unit*' f*out, in the mind-i uf Him faithful, and of 
all “'hem wh«»m f h**..** pr.nUnv.i and :irn!imrnta have 
inllu*■ in’*’*i. Hum k« y fu the rrntr.il inurement uf the 
eighth-nth century i. tin 4 dbiperinn of thin anuria- 
!i*»n *d rvil and c.iirup!i**n fruin nnfter. There waa 
energetic and triumphant progivsa in tin* ditfcovury 
uf the UiWit of In.it tei; Ul their HUht HfUpi'JldoUtf, OVer■ 
whelming, an*l majr-oic order. There witn u steady 
tendency to rrmtlvo mental multife fafiulni into funo 
ti*»n-i nf matter. Th**i m wu.m a general inclination, to 
£*»rget tli**.-)»* depressing fart * rujiitriird with the decay 
and di mduti»m **f matter, which, in the dismal timr« 
when the church was founded, had hum thrust into 
a prominence m» humiliating to hum.m dignity. Thu 
general movement was carried too far by extreme 
spirits, hut on thr whole it was a salutary and much- 
needed protest again it. thr limitation of knowledge 
within airy eluudh&nd* where no true knowledge wiui 
to hr reached, and of emotion within transcendental 
nspirufioim where thr deep reality of human relation** 
faded into dim distance. 

It in only when mat ru veiny in conducted with 
reference to ground ideas of litin kind, that the purlieu 
to it ran )h\ Hum of bring on the name plaint, and, if 
they are not on thr name plane, one of thr leant mity 
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chiefs is that their arguments fly over one another’s 
heads. Yoltaire failed, partly from want of historic 
knowledge, partly from insufficient depth of nature, 
to see what these ground ideas were, against which 
he was fighting. Thus, to take another instance, he 
failed to see that the belief in the exertion of super¬ 
natural power, even on occasions which struck him as 
so frivolous, and in a manner undoubtedly incom¬ 
patible with justice, was merely an incidental result 
of a profoundly rooted idea of the closeness, constancy, 
and mixed holiness and majesty, of the relations 
between man and an awful being other than man, 
endowed with powers denied to us, and anim ated 
by motives inscrutable to us. He chose, if we are 
not wrong in using a term that may imply much con¬ 
scious deliberation, to identify his own conception of 
deity with the conception of deity in the first four 
centuries of the Christian era, simply because the 
object of each was called by a common name. He 
found that the actions attributed to the Supreme 
Being whom the church revered, were unworthy of 
a personage endowed with the qualities which he 
ascribed to a supreme power, in his own version 
of that culminating conception. He was thus never 
on the same plane of thought or argument, but he 
never was near finding this out. The God whom he 
conceived was incapable, from the very nature attri¬ 
buted to him by his worshippers, of the various 
transactions, lofty and mean, sublime and puerile, 
described in the documents on which Catholicism 
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relied, and the tradition by which it corroborated 
anti interpreted them. The. ground itlea of the bcliof 
in the miraeuloUH was an extremely anthropomorphic 
notion of a divinity, possessed of complete power, but 
using it in obedience to motives which finite under¬ 
standings cannot pretend to fathom or measure. 
Such a notion was the natural growth of the human 
mind, amid such a set of circumstances as attended 
Urn development ami establishment of Christianity. 
Men sat in darkness, forlorn and without hope, and 
it is not hard for us to imagine the exultation with 
which some greater spirit would produce, and all 
others would embrace, the idea of this misery and 
darkness being no more than an outer accident, the 
mysterious and incomprehensible dispensation of a 
divine being, ever alive to the destinies of men, but 
holding them in the hollow of an unseen hand, and 
guiding them in ways that are not as our ways ; over 
remote from corporeal vision, but operating at a mul¬ 
titude of points on the spirit of each man through 
grace, ami finally, by a consummating miracle repeated 
daily some thousands of times, severing this spirit from 
the probation of flesh, ami prolonging its existence 
independently of the body through all eternity in 
modes of being none the less real for being impos¬ 
sible to conceive. To Voltaire this was unspeakable 
foolishness. The prodigies of grace, of the. resurreo 
tion of the body, of the incarnation of divinity, were 
inconsistent with the qualities he imputed to the 
creator of the universe, and hence he contented 
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himself with mocking at them ; the real state of the 
ease was simply that a number of influences had drawn 
men aside, from that, conception of the creator, with 
which such prodigies were not inconsistent, lmt 
were on the contrary logically and inseparably asso¬ 
ciated. 

This failure to rise to the highest ideas involved 
in the great debate explains, along with much besides, 
two striking facts connected with it. It explains the 
intense acerbity of the conflict, and the flaming depth 
of tins chasm which divided and divides the two camps 
in France. For the best natures are most violently 
irritated and outraged by mocking and satiric attack 
upon the minor details, the accidents, the outside of 
the objects of faith, when they would have been 
affected in a very different way by a contrast between 
the loftiest parts of their own belief and the loftiest 
parts of some other belief. Many persons who would 
listen to a grave attack on the consistency, reasonable* 
ness, and elevation of the currently ascribed attri¬ 
butes of the godhead, with something of the respect 
due to the profound solemnity of f lie subject, would 
turn with deaf and implacable resentment upon 
one who should make merry over the swine of 
Qadara. 

The same circumstance, secondly, explains the 
absence of permanent quality about all that Voltaire 
wrote upon religion. For instance, men who sym¬ 
pathise with him in bis aims, and even for their 
sake forgive him his method, who have long ago 
T 
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struck the tents under v, hich they »»iuv found shelter 
in I ho lauds of }*#-]i**f, to wh»>m Putholirism ha$ 
become as extinct u thin:: as Mahometanism, oven 
the\ will turn with hotter chance of edification to 
the great masters and teachers of tin* old faith, than 
to the t !«tv procur.-mr of the new. And why, if 
not for the reason that while he dealt mainly with 
the lower religious idea;*, or with the higher ideas 
in their lowest forms, they put these into the second 
place, and nsow d with an umpiring exultation amid 
the loftiest and mod general conceptions that fine 1 

imagination and a soaring reason eould discover 
among the spiritual treasures of their religion! They 
turned t*» the diwuer mind, and exorcised themselves 
with the weightiest ami most universal circumstances 
<ff the destiny of mankind. 'Phis is what makes their 
thought and eloquence of perpetual worth, because 
the, ciivuuuit anees with which they deal are perpetually f 

present, and the elements of life and character to l 

which they appeal perpetually operative. Thu awful 
law of death, the impenetrable secret of the first 
cause, the tierce play of passion and universal dis¬ 
tribution of |Hiin, the momontarineaa of guilt and 
eternity of remorse, the anguish of bereavement that f 

chokes and rends, the hopeless inner desolation which ^ 

m the unbroken lot of myriad# of the forlorn of the 
earth, these ghostly things ever laying siege to the 
soul were known to a Bossnot or a Pascal, and re- 
solved by a series of ideas about the unknowable 
power ami the government of the world, which are no f 
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Let uk see .shortly v. hat wn*< \ **1 f airen own solu¬ 
te in of those Li-.’*.; of lilt- with which ivlhm-n has to 
t {» :i!. The thitholio solution wo know, ami o;ui do- 
mutely analyse and describe ; hut the \aymmcHH of 
del ui defies any attempt at detailed exami¬ 
nation. Wo ca ;i prr.vhe a .mpernafoni] e.\i fence, 
endowed with indefinable attributes, that are fixed 
aubjretivrly in the indiudu.d cmmciou mesa of each 
believer, an*l therefore ran never be art forth in 
a scheme of general acceptance, The Yoltaimm 
d»dT ami u»] i |o io*ut•. rsi T in ampin umahers to 
thi.iiay hardly ever takes the trouble to reconcile 
with one umTher the various attributes which in; 
iiupufi‘ i at various times to some yreat, muster power 
of thn unnerve. There is scarcely one of these 
attribute* to which, wlrnn it 0*111 oh to ho definitely 
described, ho <1 moh not encounter affront in^ contra- 
diction in thn real omirivncon that arise from time 
to time to march ami try all our theories, deist ieal, 
or other. The phenomena of moral ami physical 
evil on thn. earth, ami the arrival of disasters which 
make no discrimination hot ween their virt iniH, arc 
com tantly dealing Horn blown to the conceptions which 
thn dnint loves to erect in momenta of optimistic 
expansion, of this clemency, justice, ami illimitable 
power of a being who governs the univerne, ami i« 
a something tmUidt? and independent of it These 
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optimist, conceptions, vugue, f*vr <>i .1 

finite relations with any mural <>r .. . ial ,n /< m, and 
furnishing no principle of active untom a 
as tht*. (’atholio i h*a of ti* its had done, con//'/ 
in all modern countries the favourite r**li:..*i«*n *<r 
religiosity of those ela„..es fha*. have found th- 
Voltairran kind of objection to the t 'hri -tun rea.da 
ti<m insuperable, and are so fortunate as to rnj v 
a full measure of material pn* p- rh v. 'In the 
classes the black side of life i , ./mu/-- .aid a n, j 
of hearsay; and hence tin- awhuardm of i 
oiling their complacent the..ry with the h m,-* *-i 
facts is never forced upon tin ui. In their o\n 
happiness they love to supmidd the bunry of thanl 
fulness to tlit’ bounty of a brine to wh an they ow,- 
all, and to swell the tide of Heir own **u.et* j*tji j }, v 
meditation on his intiuite and un-.pr.d.abjr peine 
tions. Proof the} re.piire none, luo ( ,,nd i h* l-e,,h 
laws and variety of external mture, tin- mi, 
and delight. oi all young creature . t He tud-r -a 
seasons hearing us their cop*.,?; ; jr.og wm i 
mie.lligener and r.er\irrable j.ow.-r of man, v,L >. i; 
tho divinely appointed recipient of all the.. undu 
tudiuuus favours. Hence in proportion ;e ihm 
tjf deism stirs the soul of a man, the mole d-oh 
are his inmuH thoughts iv-mrd ho- eout.-mph/e.n 
of the. relation:*, between the Supn m. }:«un - and le . 

own individuality. it H a t reed speeud!-, adapt.-i 
for, and generally i-.ci/ed I.y, tho-e< vufh whom He- 
worhi has gone \en Weil, on in/ Hear „-ni 
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laudable exmliun, and who ?tic In*-*i f,» believe 

t!ui! the «*xi t i!i■! nrderin * -t -emu i; fun lamiMitallv 

flm bent |m». d*h\ if h flit* ♦'iijM-rl.it i \r decoration 
of uj.finv- m, 

*11.*' mu * "f turn, time uhn dwell in drn« ami 
whom !hr< a* •• »»•«*, him tower, in : ui V even of 

koine.ran .*» f- hiiu", invrpjrd 1 1 1 *i uu, An opportunity 
fur tryiti;.' fit** experiment had neeunvd in flu* fourth 
century, and the Ion »*n rh* uM n*it be forunttun. 
1 h‘i*im had )u * n fin* pn vailum opinion in religion, 
but, ha the nm t in f motive *♦! nil the hiaforiamt of 

the dhirti tluti* Ui tif f hr F,lupin uu encrtjt W art geUendly 
frit tint! <ir? Hi li: 1 Hi if •■iij.j.’y ? lit* Void orra. join'd by 
theab.arliee of the Umlf if U> ir * >f rtV input het ir diviuit-ieH 
«*i thr pagan ?n nr if:-; intbn-mv \v,n mill and in¬ 
animate. 1 The common £»»•«-j»!«• me wont to crave 
a revelation, »»r el r they find aflirFm a rather better 
HViithiviia than any othrr. Tle-v either cling to the 
miranthm *y trim miffed mr , : r with ita Impert of 
recompilee, and it« daily communi* .hrm «»f the 
divine voice in priy<r or .Marram *nf, nr eFe they 
mahr. a world moving thrnu !i ja r ni a Mark 
monstrous ship with m» nf err.uitau. Tie* ham deistic 
idea, of a br:u * endowed at «uirr with imvereign 
puwrr unit HuviiviVn clemency, Willi might. that 
cannot he resisted and justice that, cannot, ho im¬ 
pugned, who Invert man with infinite trndernertH, yet 
Henda him m> word of comfort and gi\ on him no way 

1 Fiul»y*» Quest j*?nV/ thr » ia.o. hoi **> ,i>. 71 To, j*u 

Ut 117. 
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of deliverance, is too hard a thing for those who 
have to endure the hardships of the brutes, but yet 
preserve the intelligence of men. 

Comment concovoir un Dieu, la bontd m£me, 

Qui prodigua ses biens k ses enfans qu’il aime, 

Et qui versa sur eux les maux k pleines mains? 

Quel oeil peut penetrer dans ses profonds desseins ? 

De l’etre tout parfait le mal ne pouvait naitre ! 

II ne vicnt point d’autrai puisque Dieu seul est maltr© s 
II existe pourtant. 0 tristes vWrites J 
O melange etonnant de contrarietes ! 

Un Dieu vint consoler notre race afflig^e ; 

II visita la terre et ne l*a point cbangce ! 

Un sophiste arrogant nous dit qu’il ne Ta pu 5 
II le pouvait, dit 1 ’autre, et ne l’a point voulu; 

II le voudra, sans doute ; et tandis qu’on raisonne, 

Des foudres souterraines engloutissent Lisbonne, 

Et de trente cites dispersent les debris, 

Des bords sanglans du Tage k la mer de Cadix . 1 

A bald deism has undoubtedly been the creed of 
aome of the purest and most generous men that have 
ever trod the earth, hut none the less on that account 
is it in its essence a doctrine of self-complacent in¬ 
dividualism from which society has little to hope, and 
with which there is little chance of the bulk of society 
ever sympathising. In truth, one can scarcely call it 
a creed. It is mainly a name for a particular mood of 
fine spiritual exaltation ; the expression of a state of 
indefinite aspiration and supreme feeling for lofty 
things. Are you going to convert the new barbarians 
of our western world with this fair word of emptiness ? 

' Po&me sur le Desastre de Lisbonne. (JSuvres, xv. p. 53 . 
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Utilly tourhing of human r* 1;n*t* i:-s, a t<mother 
ever ininvnliii/ C**r them, ami an rider brother 
laying down hi) life that th*-ir burdens might hr 
loommed. 

Wo hive s$N*krn «*f V Uainan demin, and the 
expression in a movement mum v < di *in Mti -h from the 
various forma of myatir theology* whoh gloomily 
disclaim any pret-enee to ho rational, the halting place 
of HpiritH too deeply penetrated with the rationale it: 
objections of Voltaire to &rrept rewdatiou* and either 
too timorouH or too confident to acpiieseii in a neutral 
solution. It in unjust* however, to attribute to 
Voltaire himself a perfect adherence to the «hunt ini! 
idea. I‘or the first half of hi* life there is no doubt 
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that It floated in his mind, a- m mam • '• ’ ■ 
random manner, :t; the urn* c\p!anu f .■ n : '■ w : - 
His introduction t<» the u-o »uu ■ >■? ' • - n w- * i 

give a firmer shape t*» amh a 1«•!;*’:. it-- La* m-i < i 
told tin that it wan a*«. lie tm-jumm :h.a m '■ 
course of several inton mu * he Lad wim C* 
Samuel Clarke in this |»hil»».»iphm n >*s pm 

nounmi the name of (h-d without i% . sn-m m 
awe ami self collection, and ho enjutmu, o.*'* 3 av- 
impression which the right «»! this hshig .m : :*-.h- * n 
upon its mguiheance, made upon him. 1 • eh! 
not a very active or \ if.d eLmom? <<i ? - ; w / ' 

even then, hut rather t#f the nature of tim mhom*- .1 
of poetic figure*. 

Oui, tr n<-in dr Im-u, loin •!« r • ■ ■ • M, 

hVnprif SUIlt'lr' «Vo»frj 1 -t Ctji ."i"' . •'.* 

Clearly this Lind of e\pr ■ n : *, iv L f,, \ an, i 

lues no source in the drop. 1 .*mK> >■; *■ «:U : : 

feeling. A mm -ider aide n end > r nf \ -d.n? ms . 

ejaculations, and mi these «»er.id*<!> ? 1- do 
them a measure, of real mm?:* mm. • ‘ : 

to the extraordinary p d* mma! u?;L?y >4 an j;.-* i 
8potle.su purity, entire ju/mr, in**iham: v. n- }, -i 
an engine of battle auaimt !«m who in th<- e*. o- t 
name of this idea were the gn-ai pr»* t»ir h*u® 
intolerance and wrong, 

1 Hiil. dr NrHfuii, 11'\<\ t!i p d<; 
chapter. 

8 A du * li-lodr! ->:• ;1 J.-.c ] \ . , :• j 
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Sgnorer ton fere suj*:vm« f 

Orantl i>i<*u! <’’<“<1 un moindru bl?iMpbAm*» f 

Kt nmiuH *L Urn rouivoux 

Qua tie to ereire uspitoyable. 

Do m»s malheurs iustitinM*, 

«Talt»ux, iujiwto ruimm* nuuu. 

Lor-ipt'uu ttrvut atrabiluin* 

Kourri do superstition, 

A pur eel to jittrouHO ehimeru, 

(’iuTouipu ;.i religion, 

U' ntupido et fnnmehe : 
fnd diVnule do :ui bunch*', 

lie fanati.me nrme son bras : 

Kt duns sa pifif profoudo 
8a rufjo immtderuii lc m>«mlo 
A nun Pieu, «|U*il no commit pin. 1 

To have a conco.pt ion of porfoot goodness was a 
manifest convenience in confronting men who were to 
he proved masters of badness. But when the pressure 
of circumstance forced Voltaire, to seek in earnest for 
an explanation of the world, which he hud formerly 
been content to take in an easy way upon trust, then 
the deism, which had been barely more than nominal 
at host, was transforms d into a very diilerent and far 
sincere!* mood. It would obviously be a gross blunder 
from a logical point to confound optimism with deism, 
but it is clear that what shook Voltaire's conviction 
of the existence of a deify was the. awakening in him 
of a keener sense of the calamities that afflict the race 
of man. Personal misfortunes perhaps had their 
share. It was after the loss of Madame du Llutelet, 
and after the rude dispersion of his illusions as tc 
1 Ode sur Its Fanutiamr. <Knvm t xvL p. SWl. 
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sderiek, when he barely knew whither to turn for 
liter or a home, that the optimism which he had 
rnt in England began to lose its hold upon him. 
[3 must do him the justice to add that he was yet 
>rc sensible of disasters that affected others. The 
rrid tido of war which devastated Europe and 
nerica, the yet more hateful tide of persecution 
; opinion which swept over France, and the cruel 
^administration of justice which disgraced her tri- 
.rials, stirred all that was best in him to the very 
>pths. The only noil-dramatic poem of his that has 
rongth, sincerity, and profundity of meaning enough 
•inly to arrest the reader’s attention, and stimulate 
)th thought and feeling, is the fine and powerful 
ece he wrote on the occasion of the great 
trthquako of Lisbon. 1 Here he threw into ener- 
3 tic and passionately argumentative verse the same 
rotesfc against the theory that whatever is is best, 
Inch ho afterwards urged in a very different form in 
ic ‘refined insolence’of Candida. 2 He approaches 
loro nearly than a quarter of a century before he 
r ould have thought possible, to the deep gloom of the 
his cal against whoso terrible pictures ho had then so 
/armly protested Ho sees mankind imprisoned in a 
irelc of appalling doom, from which there is no way 
►f escape. Unlike Pascal, he can find no solution, 
uiul he denounces that mockery of a solution which 
1 (EuvreSj xv. pp. 39-62. 

3 Aristotle's definition of evrpcnreXla, or wit, as fyS/us iretrai 
UvfUvn marks one of Voltaire’s chief talents with entire ac¬ 
curacy. 
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cries that all is well in accents stilled with lamentation. 
Ho protests against tin* delusion of foreing the course 
of the world’s destiny into a moral formula, that shall 
contain the terms of justice ami mercy in their human 
sense. 


Auk ms d**mi forme.* di* hairs vutx cxpir.mtca, 

Au Hp^'i i 'h* rll’i.-ivant dn Laos midres ft i mantes, 
I>iivz-vim» : IVilrt «l »-a etermdhs has, 

Qui <l‘uu lihro ct bun jnVrssitrnt la rljoix ? 

I>ir» , z*vou», an \>\aut art unms d«* victim**'*: 

l)irU #V#»t veuge, hair m«*rt out h* prix d** hairs rrimeft? 

Quelle crime, tpielic faute out commis ces eulhns 

Sur le muu maternal e«*tW*i at jutugkimi J 

LkUmne, qui nV*d plus, mt-mlr- plus ile vices 

Que Loiulrcs, tjue Paris, plunges dan * lr , deliee, ? 

Lkhoime e$t aHmCe, et 1'tm dunse u Paris. 

Ho equally refuses, though not in terms, to comfort 
himself by the reflection that, in default of a hotter, 
the current ragged theory of the providential govern¬ 
ment of the universe, because it may he possible, must 
be true. Ilo can find no answer, and confesses bin 
belief that no answer is to hr found by human effort. 
Whatever aide we take, we can only shudder: there 
is nothing that we know, nothing that we have not to 
fear. Nature is mute, and we interrogate her in vain ; 
the hook of destiny is closed to our eyes. 

I/homiw% Stranger h Hoi, do Phumma cat kumrA 
Quo Huis ju T m't uum je f m vais-jrf et dou suisje tire.? 
Attunes tourmcutcH sur vet nums do km**, 

Que la mart engUmtit, rt duut la sui t s<- j*ma, 

Main atomes punsaus, atumes dunt lcs yeux, 

Guides par k penmk, »*nt nwmiro hs« ekuor. 
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Au «<‘in »lo l'infim mms ♦•lanrons notro rtro, 

Buiih pouvoir un moment mui;; voir t;t nous eonmttre. 


Le nYbt pour nous qu'nn tristi* souvenir; 

Le present est nliroux, n’il nVnt point d'uvouir, 

Ei U unit du tombeau detruit l’etro qui pcn.so. 

Ho abandons Elate and rejects Epicurus. Bayhs 
known more than they, as, with the balance in his 
hand, he teaches men to doubt; wise enough, great 
enough, to be without a system. 

In a note ho adds to this glorification of Baylo, 
whom ho styles the advocate-general of the philoso¬ 
phers- the thinker in whoso pages all opinions are set 
forth, all the reasons which shako them and all which 
uphold are equally investigated, while he abstains 
from giving any conclusions. 1 Elsewhere ho explains 
thut when he describes reason as having made immense 
progress in Germany, he does nob refer to those who 
openly embrace the system of Spinoza; but the good 
folk who have no fixed principles on the nature of 
things, who do not know what is, but know very well 
what is not, these are my true philosophers. 2 

It would not he difficult to find a score of passages 
in which the writer assumes or declares certainty on 
thin high matter to be attainable, ami to be entirely 
in one direction. His opinions undoubtedly shifted 
with the veering of his moods, but on the whole these 
axioms of suspense mark the central point to which 
they constantly tended to return, and at which they 
rested longest That dark word, Shut thine eyes and 
1 tXuvre* $ XV. p, 58, * Corr, 1705. GHuvrcs, lxxv. p. 311. 


our tutra 4**1*. j*i* ui .inniiiii, tiiirrni no treasure 

<»( phbual iiripii bum in fh«t m in who never let go, 
e*>u if lit* did it'always uccurufely appreciate, 
Io*» h.. ’. injmil tu*n f»* ih to Im careful to define our 
feme, We i'anioU label Voltaire either spiritualist 
»*r in.itenaliHt. '{‘he success with which he evades 
these two appejh** \< -jii in one of the best available 
teste of li iuuu’h capacity for approaching the great 
problems w ith that cave and positive judgment, which 
are quite m proper to them as U> practical a flairs or 
U i physical science. 

Thun with reference to flu* other great open 
question, he habitually insisted that the immortality 
of the soul can never po^uhly be demonstrated, and 
that this is why it. has been revealed to us by religion, 1 
which is perhaps Volt-aims way of saying that it in no 
near concern of hi \ Sometimes ho argued from con¬ 
siderations of general probability. 'Hie brutes feel 
ami think up to a certain point, and men have only 
the ad vant ago over them of a greater combination of 
ideas ; the more or less makes no difference in kind. 
•Well, nobody thinks of giving an immortal soul to a 
flea ; why should you give one any the more to an 
elephant, or a monkey, or my Champagne valet, or a 
village steward who has a trifle more instinct than my 
valet 1 * % Again, he retorted significantly on those 1 

1 lftttLr*n» Hur bit AugkiH, ,\iv. mv, j>. 108. 

* M Carr. 1780. U‘u ivys, lxiii, p. ill. 
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immortality of the soul in an indispensable condition 
of probity : as if the first .Iowa accepted that dogma, 
and as if thorn were no honest men among them, and 
no instruction in virtue. 1 


In fine, then, wo search Voltaire in vain for a 
positive creed, which logic may hold in coherent bonds, 
or social philosophy accept as a religious force. The 
old word about his faith must ho pronounced true. 
It remains a creed of negation. Hut still, bo it always 
understood, negation of darkness. And this inevitably 
loads in the direction of the day. It was an indis¬ 
pensable stop in the process of transition. Mon, it is 
constantly being said since the violent breaking-up of 
French society, will never eminent to live on no hotter 
base than articles of denial and formulas of susponso, 
for are not the deepest parts of human character 
moved by strong yearning for relationship with the 
unknowable 1 It may be so, and if it be, the Vol- 
tairean movement was the great instrument in leading, 
not merely a scanty group of speculative intellects, but 
vast bodies, large nations, of common folk to perceive, 
or dimly to conjecture, that this object of adoration 
which their eyes strain after is unknowable, and that 
there is no attainable external correlative of their deep 
desire. Voltaire never went so far in the direction 
of assertion as Rousseau, and he never went so far in 


1 Diet. Phil. ». v. Lock«. (Eavres, lvi. p. 338. 
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i«r»-*jv mvi' in 1 j.Mti.i durm.t the eighteenth 

-i • .*'i‘ \ t Tv '*•! and t***u* 1 «r* * t m‘ If • i than ileanmar- 
,-h. fc ;.. t it*"5*It content to follow him in thin 

middle juth. Hn appreciation of religion wan want- 
in.' in a bundled vital thing**, jm! m Home may nay 
f ha* Lutlmrhi u.n, hut if contained the one idea which 
the n|*;ti? |.f fii*« time pt«*;**|itturn to denim, 

\hii decisive repudiation *»t the ml*emu * notions of the 
p-ist* We tunnt rail thi < negative, no doubt, but no 
word should fright* it us aw ay front .awing how much 
aapuafnm lay underneath, Wien men arc 
in thr mood of l'Yantv Ja!»« in the eighteenth century, 
when all that an old rivili uiiuu him bestowed on 
them »d what U be 4 and rtrouge.it, risen up against 
all that the ,• a me eiviJDatinu has heijurat lied to them 
of what ia pr ulimit ami dangeruir, they art' never 
nice critics. They tin not decline a reinvigorating 
article of faith, became it in not a system, nor do 
they measure a deliverer by syllogism. The Handiest 
chink may shine like light of Urn mm to prisoners long 
held in hlaek and cavernous recesses. 

When Buylea Dictionary came out, we, read, bo 
great wan tho avidity to have night of it, that long 
before the doors of the May,aria library were open, a 
little crowd assembled in the early morning of each 
day, and there won an great a Htruggle for the brat 
access to tho precious book, as for thu front row 















of curiosity, ea ter to nu ;m* vacuum <H-camme<t r>y tin*. 
kIow subsidence of flu* uf.l religion, which had once 
covered not only faith, hut nricnee, hi.-tciry, dialectic, 
and philosophy, all in a Mimic synthesis. It wan this 
impulse which Volf. die both represented and accoler- 
ated. In thou periods of agitation, men furtive all 
to one who represents without compromise or diminu¬ 
tion their own dominant passions. Vehemence of 
character count a for tuoiv than completeness of 
doctrine, and they crave a halt leery, not a dissert a* 
tion. Tiny need to have their own sentiment, aggres¬ 
sively presented, and their own defects of boldness or 
courage at once rebuked and . upplemented hy a loader 
whose, jturpu.se, ran never he mistaken, and whoso 
words are never nipped hy the front of intellectual 
misgiving. All through the century then* was slowly 
growing tip an inner France, full of angry disgust 
against the past. Its germ was the. crowd eager to 
read Bayie. Its outcome was the night of the Fourth 
of August 17W, when the civil order of society was 
overthrown between a sunset ami a dawn. Voltaire, 
as wo have seen, studiously abstained from any public 
word upon things political, but it was he who in the 
long; interval between these two events hold men by 
a watchword to which the political decay of the 
country gave such meaning, that of hatred to the old. 
And there was no such steadfast symbol of the old as 


1 HolUcrg, quoted in fluinto-Bouve's Nouwaux biaidis, ix. 2(5, 
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*JM() 

thr* «4nnvh, t«> )' M n i!n! 'r ; :i huh! !?r:t 

haUUSo4 •!»«.. 

\ is! anv * ;*»n “t th»* rhurvh aa t!:»' * 

hi* * 1*. H h > iU «liiIVn*!j» »* 

hr.-i ;»;4 Hr’ > !V'*r /!»‘at Xu"V m!uI innary pi 
lh<u 3 oanh S.i\»»j ai 4 \ it itr wiu pnlVr'iv w. 

?is** tvth m! t hri’i!;a:u$y, rvrn w hut 

»va.-.«-4 ?»* *tvi. tl-yina. iI*i r»v:ai'ilf»| 

aa a** many -ulntam inntitut 
Joint ii’i thrV t-^I ! ill* Offtiill}* flit a * 11 it. 

I'f t h *4. §{ * usually rrlrhra?r4 iitiivi v, 4 

vrmuation uiiw thr arnni 4 ion of Uu mov pi 

f}iaft hr ha4 Wm fo 4u \4irn hr .; 

fh.it fhr JliiVi War Hit of pf'ftioiitil 

I'hhi km4 *>t toarhiiut wuu*. rlrafiy 

p ttiwfi' iu*4 tranUU {hv rvtu f hr form **} 
wlii«*h r;t*4t mun’ty, or any pmt .n*t of mr 

fiiirhf |fcitijif'ftFi, H w aa ft 1 M**i »•*>1V pr hrlirl, 

nU'Vt*i*ls |»-4 aft;»*•;;,* ii;»* ?:*.*Uit jji < in thr Kart,, 

Wit 1 fi'KlHl t*» fiiu.r, wliriwr iiUV HiV of UtU 

whmrr >1 primiph’ of growth and activity 

iutrlliprUrr of i»»«n | How on ihrati hTlm* i 

to win thr hatfJr at a p*nuf! Fins 1 

h»>finmi*>?; of a fatal MitwitifUttuU uf hhuul on 
rompliirrm-y for rolmnt rullivalitm of thn mm 
firm rrvri*mm for it# lua»»umi aa Urn hirhrat 1 
ouu Iran*. Volt aim mi 4»*uht 4i4 in prarfrr 
t!m t\ etmw tu Uh uw with 14a inivrrnary whil** 
ycit cm thn way with him ; hut, 4mgrrruhlr a 
UunpuriaiugH urn to m who livu in an oamrr 4a 
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never deceived any one, nor could they ever bo mis¬ 
taken for the establishment of intellectual treason as 
a principle, or of philosophic indifference as a climax. 
As has been said, though he writes in the midst of the 
old rdgime, in the face of the Bastille, and with the 
fetters of the enemy in some sort actually upon him, 
lie still finds a thousand means of reaching you . 1 He 
is always the representative of reason, and never of 
sentimentalism. He was not above superficial com¬ 
promises in matters of conduct, and these it is hard or 
impossible to condone ; but at any rate ho is free from 
the deeper and more penetrating reproach of erecting 
hypocrisy into a deliberate doctrine. 

We do not know how far he ever seriously 
approached the question, so much debated since the 
overthrow of the old order in France, whether a 
society can exist without a religion. He says in one 
place that to believe God and spirits corporeal is an 
old metaphysical error, but absolutely not to believe 
in any god would be an error incompatible with wise 
government. But even this much was said for the 
sake of introducing a taunt against the orthodox, who 
by a strange contradiction had risen up with fury 
against Baylo for believing it possible that a society of 
atheists could hold together, while they insisted with 
just as much violence that the empire of China was 
established on a basis of atheism . 2 His natural 

1 Quinet’s La E6volution > i. 168. 

2 Kasai sur les Moeurs, c. ii. (Euvre.% xx. p. 344. See also 
- a. clxxxii. CEuv ,. xxiv. p. 162. 
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.mmwhy u.tuM m* U ban* how it him that thist 

i:i \-uv 4 «t *i>. ' ’ i < j <! ! • m,* m , v i*.', v,!, ah thr oh strum 
liw dmudn '-i imn a- ! ■\ air ! t ir • t<» «!raw tht* 
:»♦ildin m. u! .m ..a tr* k* hi . ,-itnposts. 

\V h»‘tIi■ !' a rii-v. '.f whio'Ut or not, 

M h‘,i i it i \i in'»' .i Mm Mur i <r whoso duration 
w»* iMit hr .iiiM" , i .u t i-H th«* uumhrr of 

iiii-n in it wh »i .d h- •:;** :!y w*th tiudr own urnier- 
l and in Ann. Uir‘*n*r, i ■■ r>» man f<* hr rountrd to 
huvr a mluu'-n wh<>, km- \ ■•*!;tiro, loft givat <|Ut\.tiun,s 
uJii’U, and put tli'Ul if.or, aa all «p ;r.»i imi:; that must 
from tin* limitation ; «<i human family rfnualiy jvnmin 
upon Wr!] dr*rn.r to !«»• put a :* 1** i MmU wo tivor 
rail an unknown th<d by our nunr i Aiv thrrr ho 
frw h«r Miir mu rat ill, that hr mu:4 it rain all his 

Hottl t>* ti\ thr w 'HUCII Ml high hraw-u 1 

Yobairr, tit* rr j» r\my n u. on f,» think, did in an 
informal kind ot way nypo.-r in tin* hottum of his 
hrurt that thrjr n nothin * in human nafnrr to hindrr 
a vrry a*lv auml . t. ni landing pnlrrtly wrll 

togrthrr, with all Ur opinion^ in jt roimtaut utatr of 
analysis. Whatrvrr ur may think of it, thi.i drram 
of what in pM.< dhlr, if thr activity of human intrlli- 
grnrr wi rr only HuiUrirutly r.timnlatrd and thr muli 
tiuna of Soria] union w riv onrr m» adju.Urd an to 
it fair play, umpirsfionahly lira at thr root, of tho 
r«volutioimry idnot with all thorn* who wrrr first 
stir rod by Vultairr ratlin* than by luma.ran. (Ym* 
tiorcot, for iimhuior, manifratly drpmda with tho firm* 
out confulrucc upon that possibility bring realised 
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It is the idea of even literary revolutionist, as dis¬ 
tinguished from tin* social or economic revolutionist, 
in France at the present day* The knowledge that 
this was the ease, added to the sound conviction 
that men can never live by analysis alone, gave its 
fire to Ue Maistre’s powerful attack, and its immense 
force to Burke's plea for what he culled prejudice. 
Hut the indispensable synthesis nerd never be immov 
ably fixed, nor ran it soon again la', one and single 
for our civilisation ; for progress consists in gradual 
modifications of it, as increase of knowledge and un¬ 
foreseen changes in the current of human affairs dis 
close imperfections in it, and wherever progress is a 
law the stages of men's advance are unequal. AIm>vo 
all, it is monstrous to suppose that because a man does 
not accept, your synthesis, he is therefore a being with¬ 
out a positive creed or a coherent body of belief 
capable of guiding and inspiring conduct. 

There are new solutions for him, if the old are 
fallen dumb. If he no longer believes death to ho 
a stroke from the sword of (bid’s justice, but the 
leaden footfall of an inflexible law of matter, the 
humility of his awe is deepened, and the tenderness 
of his pity made holier, that creatures who can love 
ho much should have their days so shut round with a 
wall of darkness. The purifying anguish of remorse 
will he stronger, not weaker, when he has trained 
himself to look upon every wrong in thought, every 
duty omitted from act, each infringement of the inner 
spiritual law which humanity is constantly perfecting 
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fur its own vuiiiiiMv and advantage, less as a breach 
of t 1 m* drrjn** i‘\ an mitribunal, than an an un¬ 
grateful inb'cti**::, wealo-niti •• and corrupt in* the future 
of hit hr»»th*-ru And he will hr lr ,i eiVrrtiuIly raised 
from inumsf pr-stra*:. *n of . .nil b\ a doubtful subject 
five recutieiliafion, so meanly comfortable to bin own 
individuality, than by hrarin ' lull in the ear the. Hound 
of the cry of humanity craving rlerpless numiur from 
her children. Th.it swelling eon -teiousness of height 
und freedom with which the old legends of an omnipo 
tent divine nmjeUy till the breast, may .still remain; 
for how shall the universe ever reuse to he a sovereign 
wonder of overw helming power and superhuman fixed¬ 
ness of law \ And a man will he already in no moan 
paradise, if at the hour of sunset a pood hope can 
full upon him like harmonies of music that the earth 
shall still he fair, and the happiness of every hading 
creature still receive a constant augmentation, and 
each good cause yet find worthy defenders, when the 
memory of his own poor name and personality Ima 
long hern blotted out of the brief recollection of men 
fur over, 
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Thb activity of the foremost men of the eighteenth 
century in the, composition of history is too remark¬ 
able' a circumstance not to deserve somo attempt at 
explanation. There were historians in previous ages, 
but in the eighteenth century there was both in France, 
ami aH or wards in Hngland, a special and extraordinary 
development in this direction. Partially no doubt this 
was due to the general movement of curiosity, the 
widespread desire for all kinds of knowledge, which 
was i n the air. Men we.ro emancipating themselves from 
the trammels of an authority which had not widened 
the limits of inquiry in the same proportion as human 
faculties had strengthened, and, amid the universal 
expansion of intelligent interest and the eager scrutiny 
of all the objects of knowledge which the new dawn 
was haring to sight., it was not possible that the order 
of political and social fads in former epochs should be 
neglected. 'Huh, however, does not sufficiently explain 
why such a man as Hume betook himself to the com¬ 
position of history, or why Gibbon found himself best 
able to attack Christianity by tracing some of the 


< 
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most important part' of it ' annul i, or why Voltaire 
who ll \* * 1 <> t‘ii? ir.-l\ ;m*i iulen .1 Iv in flu* present, 
should have thouyht if worth while to ,tiv»* no tmirh 
labour tu pro V!itatj**n of flu* p 4 ?. 1? is a striking 

tart, w 1 1 :i*f * nit; i V- **t ii»•*I ;;ti ■" more than an aeeident, 
that the Im lit air • that remain from 

list- p» rind, mu' of thr’n tm* most .*.?riUin:.•; monument 
in lii foriral litmuime, were written by the most 
marked a-: mil unt ; of rei miny superstition. 

W as it not, indeed, to be npivl.-.1 that u * the, <p ir k 
elouda of an ah orbin* ronseium n»* ^ of the .super 
natural cleared away, mm «.f umirn.fandiny would h o 
umre and more drawn towards study of human urtion, 
and that tin* advauee oi uneiefy under purely natural 
ami p ». ithr conditions would immediately seize a 
foremost place uluouy the object k of e\perielitnil in* 
<piiry 1 If in too eon tantly maintained by persona 
with somethin'/ of h vested infeie f in daihne*;, that 
those who do not worship the o IH p, are indifferent to 
the happiness of men. Yet the history of intellectual 
progress would seem to show that if \ee not until tint 
commencement of a rapid dr»dme in the acceptance 
of terrorist and j- ahnm deities and incomprehensible 
doymaa, that serious attention wa.* yiven to some, of 
the subject i in which a sound know b dye in anionic 
the mu.t indispensable conditions of the advancing 
welfare of men. For instance, as soon .< ■: the hold of 
line tent versions of the supernatural was loo .rued over 
the Htmnger spirits, by the middle of f he rent ury, 
there iimtantly t<»»k plat ** an a itoni »hiny development 
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of activity in the physical .sciences. The interest, of 
historic and economic studies was at least as pressing. 
Becoming aware that men had made their own world, 
thinkers fount! the consideration of the process by 
which this world is made, and the order of society 
established and developed, forced upon them with 
an entirely new significance. The dry hones of the 
ancient, valley of annalists and chroniclers were made 
to live, and the great work of the reconstruction of 
the past was begun, with an alertness ami persever¬ 
ance that has not hern surpassed even in an age of 
far purer and juster historical intelligence. It was 
quite reasonable that the conviction of each act in the 
universe, from the crash of an empire to the fall of a 
sparrow to the ground, being due to an arbitrary and 
inscrutable decree, should prevent, the rise of history 
from the level of annals into the region of philosophy. 
The decay of this theory of the government of the 
universe was as reasonably the cause of a new mode 
of looking at the long records of the race*, and we 
find ourselves moving in a day of historical master 
pieces. 

Voltaire has told us the rircumstimrcH under which 
he was led to approach the. philosophy of history. 
Madame du flutelet, whose mind would fain have 
reached every kind of knowledge, hut who was 
especially apt for metaphysics and geometry, had 
conceived an aversion for history. * What does it 
matter to me,’ she would ask, ‘a Frenchwoman living 
on my estate, to know that Kgil succesnled Haquiu 
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in Sweden, anil that < htnmau was the nun nf Ortngrul? 

1 have iv.u 1 with pleasure the history of the {Jreths 
and thr Kmnans ; they offered me curtain <Teat 
pictures which attracted me. Hut l have never yet- 
been aide to iinish any hmg hirfnry of our modem 
nations. I can see scarcely anything in them hut 
confusion; a h*»st nf minute events without connection 
or sequence, a thousand battles which settled nothing. 

I renounced a study whkh overwhelms the mind 
without illuminating it' To this frank statement of 
the eas*\ to which s»» many thousands of persons in 
all epochs would so heartily subscribe, Voltaire replied 
by pointing out that perhaps the study of history 
would ho no waste. of time, if hy cut tins; away all the 
details of wars, as tedious as they are untrustworthy, 
all the frivolous negotiations which have been nothing 
hut pieces of purposeless cheating, all the minute 
incidents which stifle great events, and hy retaining 
those which paint manners, you made of this chaos 
a general and well arranged picture ; in short, if you 
tried to disengage from the concourse of events the 
history of the human mind. 1 Not all the faults of 
execution ought, to blind us to the merit of this 
notion of the true way of studying history, or to the 
admirable clearness of vision with which Voltaire, 
not only in this hut in all his other historical pieces, 
adhered to his own two leading principles; first, that 
laws, arts, manners, art', the chief matter and concern 
of history; and second, that * details which lead to 
* tismi aur Un M,rur* x Jtp, I, ‘JL 
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nothing an* in history what baggage is to an army, 
impulinu'ntd, for wo must it*uk at, things in largo, for 
tho very reason that the human mint! in small ami 
sinks under tho Wright of minutia*/ Minutia* ought 
to bo collectrd by annalists, or in some kind of 
dictionaries where one might tiztd them at need. 1 In 
this last point Voltaire, m might Ih> expected, was 
more just than Bnlinghroke, who had said Homowhat 
petulantly that * he had rather take the IhtriuH whom 
Alexander conquered for the mm of Hystaapes, and 
make as many anachronisms a* a Jewish elmmologer, 
than nacritice halt his lift* to collect all the learned 
lumber that tills the head of an antiquary/* 4 The 
antiquary’s in a vocation like another, and the highest 
kind of history can only flourish on condition that 
the humbler ancillary kind flourishes also, anti that 
there are patirnt and arrttpulnuri men to mark the 
diflerenre between I >arius (.-odonmuuuH and Darin* 
the mm of Hystnapes. 

Wo may say that three kinds of men write history : 
the gazetteer m annuli J, the statesman, and the 
philosopher. The annalist s husineasis to investigate 
and record events, and hi* highest merits are clearness, 
accuracy, ami simplicity. The political historian 
seeks the superficial and immediate cause# of great 
transactions, and he nerves tm by mi xml penetration 
ami soundness i*f judgment. The historical philm 
-lophe.r in concerned only with groups of events, the 

i I'« r: .. V j. 4*. 

v *hi ?h-' titty */' //; •>? ? L» I O r l. u»t hu* ut. 
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g»*s and uv winm'.s thut f ran Tern communities, 
itii.i v. ith ilm train ; «-t *■«.!,dilimi * that lead to mich 
mnvrmrut . Tim mngwifv of hi tm-iaus, from the 
illustrious Lacou down to tin* r*<mpi!er of a manual, 
illiterate tin* 1 1 r. t kind. 1 Uu**y*s:«i»* - and Tacitus, 
muon > tin* ancient a Machiavelli uv a Finlay, among 
modern % uuy i 11 11 trate the second ! inti. As Voltaire 
war sonmtimiM ua-‘otteer ami sunetimes statesman, so 
Montesquieu t«*nU Urn statesman?* |*»*itit of view in 
his retlertiojia on the decline of Lome, ami that of the 
philosopher in the Spirit of Laws. It is the. states¬ 
man or man of the world, who, after recounting 
Favcu H failure on one ocramm to comply with the 
etiquette of tin* senate, proceeds to make the follow¬ 
ing irih'ction, that ‘ w»* never offend men more, than 
wlioii we shock their ceremonie . and Usages: Hunk to 
oppress them, and that is sometimes a proof of the 
importance you attach to them; hut shock their 
custom*, and that is always a matk **i contempt. 

It is the philosopher, feeling, for the causes of things 
and their order, who being led to inquire, into the 
spirit or meaning of Laws, understands such an inquiry 
to involve a comparative investigation of the relations 
between laws and physical climate, the quality of 
ground, initiation and extent of territory, the mode 
of life of the people, agricultural, hunting, or pastoralj 
between laws and the freedom of the const itution, 
the religion, wealth, trade, moral ideas, and manners 
of the inhabitants; above all, historically, he tween 
1 tintmit-H f H htatd*\u'e dm i.Vwtims, c. Xi- 










!a\va and thrir origin a; *> :!;*• ■■ ■» thing.; »*n nhirh 

they wrrr iir.'t *:;n*!* *1 

In a : imilui* u ay or ma) dr*.’ dr \ i * iiir a hi • * *i i * * i ! 
pi(uu\s inti* twit main rk,. ‘- r k *n *'d, it wr nnnit tin* 
Amulls of till* Kmp:r\ whirl. hr HTh!.- t*» p!**a,:m till) 
Darings ot Ni\*e Ih-'ha, hr tr tY rank aho nndrr thr 
third ivimtiuiu;! hr mi among anuahgie hi-itomnn. 
d'hlS linwrvrr, it !“•" un -it i start * >i \ n pirrn uf Work 
for um tn nuv either t>» rlavaiy or t>» i* mnut*rr it. 
Thr. suhjrrt Waa in*! *4 h; j oo - - * ■ »• T i* >i». hr- Liarw 
eompaniiivrly little ahm:? :\ )... remind. w>-i»* e\ 
tremely lirauty and imprilr- v an ; hr *■*»• «.- s ,■*i it af. 
a time wliru his ninth’ nun 1 v, an **i<4rath pn tin hnl 
hv hia reniit qnmirl with Kredeiirh, and turn 1»y 


junxirty whel’l! hr |lh* 

uM ! i 

.4, Inuiir m iand 

freedom. It wan * hr 
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!'k fir i v rt U!i >!e fnl 

whirh hr perhap ■ ha i 
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van? reader will iM j» * 
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thr prndurt *»f a VI.'mJ'mvs hnaghn dh utt'oii** 
arnsr, at hatur.il!) imprlird lum in ^inup rjtrum- 
Htunrea, and f*» mtmdur*- ih«- wj»l* ]• 
alit.y among them. H* hn *•] pr* dial gifts 
of tins historian, m dntingm.nm-d f i • m rh * ga-a-tt.rr, 
of throwing rapid gUm-ra u*.a a ni-ln hrfd on thu 
fWggeHtion of n tliili*»t fart an. hr p.inntr) hy if, arid of 
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nunei ting wha! to other; w.«uM be the Inctv mu-on. 
sidnvd tii :of narrative inf * :ii**thint** possessed 
of its due me. rune of vitality :tio 1 dyniiicance. \U\ 
tills hi.; | .t v,; with ivhvtmu.: that arc usually not 
hr*.Ii;:h! from von far *h n?h , huf ;uv almo j always 
!i\»*lv» ju {, and in real matter. Perhaps this is 
Iiof an unmivrd y< **«1. for if p not unconnected 
with an e\* raordman « wrote ; and li.rht facility of 
style that tejuh to draw the reader .-iih;it. too 
rapidly and tot* smooth!) uwr round that had been 
nigged enough to tin* nchml travellers, It tends 
therefore tacitly to plant a false impression about the 
tardiness, difficulty, peril, ami intinitely varie.d possi 
biiitics of the social movements which are history's 
object and material. Perhaps rentier lias a luster 
idea id the true manner in which events march, from 
(hunines or < ‘huvndon, than from all tie* elegance and 
manifold graces of \ohuiiv, and we sometimes feel 
inclined to repeat He M.u fre’s an uy demand for 
that grave and imha .ting dignify which is the life of 
history. 

We, have already noticed one of the diOcrmu-es 
between Voltaire and Kmnweuu, which arose from the 
predominance of sentiment over reason in the latter. 
In the present, connection another fact well worth 
noticing is that Umntseau was entirely wanting in 
either taste or serious regard for history. Tim past 
rnumm to have been to him a kind of blurred tablet, 
confused and indecipherable, interposed between the 
vision of men and the only thought or knowledge 
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which it is good for thorn to possess. Voltaire’s read¬ 
ing of this tablet was inadequate enough ; in many 
respects it. wan even a grave distortion of the truth; 
but. with that sound sense in which .Rousseau was so 
absolutely deficient, he felt how irrational it was, in 
the first place, to shut our eyes deliberately to the 
course and meaning of all the foregone action of the 
race, and, in the second, to leave unattacked and 
unturned the strong position which the traditional 
parables of the past and their undisturbed interpreta¬ 
tion conferred upon the. champions of orthodoxy and 
absolutism. Rousseau, being a sentimentalist, appears 
to have discerned nothing of this. His ideas all in¬ 
volved a breach with the past, as Voltaire’s did, but 
Voltaire deserves credit for perceiving that, to make 
this eOeetivo, you must at least find out as well as 
you can what the past was. 

For his four works in the class of political history 
lie had the best attainable authorities and material, 
and no one was ever more diligent in putting them to 
the h<*st possible use . 1 His acute sense, strengthened 
by contact with the. world and its most active person¬ 
ages, made him what wo may almost call prematurely 
scientific in his demand for adequate ovidence and 
proof. It, is rather striking, for example, to find him 

1 Th» da I us of the publication of Voltaire’s historical works 
arc tlu’Kn : t'karlm XU., 1731 ; Xticlc dc Louis XIV,, 1752 (a 
pun ion of it in 1730); Annates de V Umpire, 1753-54; Essai sur 
ks .1 Ut'urs, 1767 (surreptitiously in 1754); Histoirt de Russie t 
Pi. 1. in 1750, Pt. 11. in 1763; Prids du Eidcle de Louis XV, , 
1763 ; JHitt tire da Ptirlnnenl de Paris, 1769. 
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;uu 

m?m “ !>.*.'• ‘j**i*ttn the {runt 

.*rr?:h:.- T.iritu... p «intiu .*uf the rxtr.mrdinary 

improhahdu: • ui !.:• a- 1 •! I ; 1 * ■ m u <, Nrro, niul 

t It** ><fh ei*. I *! i» if' :■ .til ill** dkhroner, he. .says, 

hef v. :"»*!* a faifhiul h ; '“Vu:t »• pi.illy tkv - from ruiula* 
fi*«r» and ha*r»-d, 1 *i ’a iiKilii'inU.'. wit who poisons 

v \* :y ?hin ’ thioo hi t!,»* . e«-tiri.v and hut- 

yt'iir at \ if. ’ Ate Wo 1“ h>Vn\<\ hn a k rlseW here, 

uii the story «*t a man who kvrd l<:i ■■ utter Tiberius, 
that thia emperor, in-nly ri hty year* old, who had 
uj» t*. that, tiling !"■ derm? ah..* 1 •* r«* austerity, yet 
paswd -ill hi > time in debt a l.« Tie hitherto unknown, 
and ‘it» i,r n :i*»u . .i-i !«• u-r-l la w name* f- r theml 1 

Ami in tin* ant*' w iy In* one fniii.. tin* alia <*ti atruei* 

\l--\ t»f Nero and t .hs 'da, .1 well a", tin* motives 
imputed to Immbian hy r.nufnn i«*r tin* frequency 
with whhh he amt t * * inquire utvr the health of 
Atfrienla. The e hi Voir doilhm . pi .*n;. from aunt* 
of fin* ju.lifir.il ja*l un ut or feeling uhhh propounds 
them in imov modern fiuna hut pm eh fo*m seientilic 
incredulity. ’ Ui-tury/ hr **i-r wrote, ‘h alter all 
nothin] 1 ; hut a pan r! of fink. that we jtl.iy thr deal/ 3 
He did not hold thi.n aliphth .splenetic theory, in 
whirh ah’Uiredlv them h% a painful truth* to absnhu 
him from the duty of dome: what he could to India 
it, and to make history an e**rrrrt and an faithfully 
representative. of aetual occurrences, an careful inquiry 

* lat 1HrthonUmn dr rilhi'die, ee. aril. siii. ( Ku wm, xx-tvi 
|». 340 ; &W p. 42H, 

* (3mr. 1 x vi. j>. 17. 
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from those most likely to know the characters of the 
most prominent actors could make it. In the com¬ 
position of the Si&cle de Louis XY. he had of course 
the advantage of knowing all these leaders of the 
public activity personally and at first hand, while if 
he had not that advantage to the same extent in the 
Si&cle de Louis XIY, he at least mixed on intimate 
terms with many who had been intimate with the 
court of the great monarch. For the History of 
Russia he was amply provided with documents and 
authentic narratives from the Russian court, at whose 
solicitation he undertook a work which was the first 
full introduction of that hitherto barbarous and un¬ 
known country to the literature of civilised Europe. 
His letters to Schouvalof, the imperial chamberlain, 
attest the unremitting industry with which he sought 
for every kind of information that might be useful 
to him. ‘The enlightened spirit which now reigns 
among the principal nations of Europe, requires that 
we should go to the bottom, where in former times a 
historian barely thought it worth while to skim the 
surface. People wish to know how a nation grew 
together ; what was its population before the epoch of 
which you treat; the difference in the number of the 
regular army then and in former times; the nature 
and growth of its commerce; what arts have sprung 
up within the country, and what have been intro¬ 
duced from elsewhere and been perfected there; what 
used to be the ordinary average revenue of the state, 
and what it is now; the birth and extension of its 
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iuay ; propm’l u in number* 1 *«\v<*#*n its nobles 
and its c.s /■ ia : - .11 l;;i-JiKs, and between the 
hitter and til*- ♦" 1!t!\>«r; of tli-- Miil, <>{r.' 1 Ku*n 
imp r i ■"! ?f:t • kind * • 3riutti**i over a span* of 

•i»‘tm■ «r.tr; ( and the cMpinu, 11 jiini.v.; which they 
in^u never eon.drd Voltaire fur not having made 
the jutim, y t«* the Lu dan capital in his proper 
person. * 1 should hav»‘ learnt mure from you in a 
few hours of romoo.si.ttun/In- wrote to Sehouvalof, 

* than all the compiler?* in fin* world will ever teach 
in**/ 3 In writing the 11i if»*rv of Charles XII. of 
Sweden, one uf the iuu.it tleliplo ml uf his books, the 
art uf a hit’h is none tho le. s because it is ho little 
ostentatious untt an iking and seems so easy, ho had 
procured a large quantify of material from Fabric,o, 
who know fin* Swedish king during his detention at. 
Lender and sub iequently, and ne t Voltaire in London. 
Thin material was supplemented in later years by in¬ 
formation picked Up at Lunevillo from the ex Polish 
king Stanislas, who was indebted to Charles for hi.M 
sovereignty, that true M.»pnr mL»pm\ ‘As for the. 
portraits of men/ Voltaire deelured, ‘they are, nearly 
all the creations of fancy; hi;. a monstrous piece, of 
charlatanry to pietend to paint a personage with 
whom you have never lived/ : Napoleon, in the 
memorable campaign of ISU!, coming to various 
places which Voltaire had omtston to describe in his 
History of Churtc i X l L, found his account weak ami 

1 Carr. 17S’/, r/'imv.t, ltvi. p. fU. 

* Corr. 1701. Uuu\ Hvii. j». TZ*. % f/Nmv?, n. p. 10 
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mueeuruto, an ! threw i* - ■ f \ill.-rf.-Mt. 

This was to he :: w* .u Un¬ 

hook ; for how T ould a | . ’-•»*. r-' iV ‘l in 'irv for 
j,h t . iu.‘t : *m ** f ~'- w * o *»!» no, 4y fin* 

mimitfi re.juireun nts of ■*?*?* ]»** *? *j»hy l It 

was precisely Yobmn-h •'! srpaimto history 
from {jyopraj»hy, --fa'i -no, Urtim, 

and to insra. it with mi m; e.uden? rhatarter and 
quality apart from a!! fhe.-ie 

It. is another "f ?!:■* »i: mm nan of !.h «r» met In*d 
of writinrr hi •»*>-i) that, «*'n *h- r .■• p’n«n of lh*> hook 
on Chari* < \I1 , m * - : ■ 1 - • ;*■" ■ a?: 1 p'r^’Iial 

interests into a pbwe, as ,ne n>* more than 

iu.Htnnu**utji or t’omrmout nano*-* pa ♦•nfiod lumim* 
points in the lutye m».\ rno nto of peuplrs Jo the 
narration of the 1i m *«{ lhmv.i !,m a nmntt}* 

»ivilisrd nationthe riou'S-r >-f !‘* *« v the Cienf 
inevitably rmuoi in?-- !i;.uh' 1 ]*!-*mm>no' ( borause 


when a popuiat; n 

*-u ?h«i nt mnant level 

of 

barbarian, t he tint n. n 

^ .Mo -s: 11 no. 1 On ! he!U 

to 

undertake the task oj 1 ;V! ■ 

na.. *. it * ;• <?» *•» nr-*it i**-n 

an 

element of paramount imp- 

■: ■■ m tf*.ur anu.ihr 

hi 

proportion, hovveuu, .*.«* f •• 

■< O. lh»i ludihueiii 

of 


this HUrpuS'iimt w«*rl., fh<*- imp-a tainm of tin? hrtutr 
individual dimini h- s, m »h<* tvahouit! mdf 
ness ami eolbvfiv*- p>*w♦••m b piratrr, th*^ figure 

of the individual d w n vi. 

Voltaiiv Was al a .iV < ee-. . on, t.honeh not aneSiuudy 
as writ'*11 a|e now, a* !h<- ,o-- : o hoin.i nail prmmjdr 
that henide t the pro muon* men • ? • *mjj*u not th*ur 
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is a some tiling at work underneath, a moving current 
on whose Hood the}' arc borne. He never fixed this 
current by any of the Hitmen which now full so glibly 
from our lips,—tendency of the times, tenor of public 
opinion, spirit of the age, and the like, by which wo 
give a collective name to groups of sentiments and 
forces, all making in what seems to be. a single direc¬ 
tion. But although unnamed, this singular and in¬ 
visible concurrence of circumstance was yet a reality 
to him. The age was something besides its heroes, 
and something besides its noisiest and most resound¬ 
ing occurrences. His divisions of the great epochs 
of humanity are undoubtedly open to much criticism, 
because the principles on which he drew the dividing 
lines have lost their force in now generations. It was 
to be expected that they would do so ; and his four 
great epochs 1 worts not likely to remain the four great 
epochs of a posterity which has partially learnt the 
lesson ho hail not learnt at all, that perfection 
in the fine arts is not the highest mark of an age in 
which humanity may glory. Nevertheless, we are 
bound to recognise that a new way of regarding 
human action, as well as a now way of composing 
history, was being introduced by a writer whose first 
paragraph declared that he proposed to himself a 
greater object than an account of the life of Louis 
XIV.; that he designed to paint for the instruction 
of posterity, not the actions of a single man, hut the 
spirit of men; and that while all periods must he 
1 Si&clo Louis XIV., c. i. *Kumrs, x tr # p. *233, 
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alike to one who only desires to ill! his memory with 
facts, discrimination among them cannot be dispensed 
with for one who thinks. 

Hence also the propriety of discrimination among 
the various kinds of fact that arc at the historian's 
disposal, and in this order Voltaire's whole soul 
revolted against the reigning practice and prescription. 
‘ I would rather have details,' he wrote to one of his 
intimates so early in his career jus 1735, 4 about Racine 
and Dcsprdaur, Molifcro, Rossuot, Descartes, than I 
would about the battle of Steinkirk. There is nothing 
left but the names of men who led battalions and 
squadrons. There is no return to the human race 
from a hundred engagements; hut the great men I 
have spoken of prepared pure and everlasting pleasures 
for mortals still unborn. A canal-sluice, a picture by 
“Poussin, a hue tragedy, a truth established, arc all of 
them things a thousand times more precious than the 
whole mass of annals of the court, and than all the 
narratives of campaigns.' From this and from a 
multitude of other passages, as well as from his actual 
compositions, we perceive that the activity of a court 
and the manoeuvres of an army were no longer in 
Voltaire's eyes the fit substance of history. One 
reason for this might be his lively sense of the impos¬ 
sibility of knowing the character and motives of 
people with whom one has not lived, or the real cause 
of even the most momentous intrigues and negotiations 
in which one has not taken a personal shareX A still 
1 Corr. 1735. t Muvrcs, Ixii. pp. 455, 45& 
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,vhich itself proceeded from the philosophy; and 
oeransc, moreover, I hum*, as a historian, has some of 
Voltaire’s most serious defects, without that, breadth 
und si/c which constituted his greatest merit, though 
it, is nmllew to point out how many merits Hume 
had of his own. It- is worth remarking that in some 
pages which he wrote on Iiume’.s History, 1 Voltaire 
gave it a joyful welcome, jus might ho expected, and 
particularly to those parts which wo now esteem 
most lightly, such as the contemptuous account of 
i Vomwell. 

To return, however, to the point from which wo 
have digressed. One very direct consequence of the 
historical principle we have described, and of the way 
in which it was illustrated in the histories of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., and most of all in the Essay on 
Manners, was the degradation of war from the highest 
to the lowest place among the objects of the historian’s 
regard. War began for the first time to bo syste¬ 
matically considered and treated as a more instrument 
and means, and not as one of the most serious of 
social ends. We can never honour Voltaire too long 
nor too deeply for the vehemence and sincerity of his 
abhorrence of the military spirit. Nowhore do wo 
feel more distinctly that he marked the end of the 
medieval temper than in his noble protests against 
the glory of bloodshed. The great orators of the 
church to the very last donned the robes of thoir 
most sumptuous rhetoric, when they were callod to 
* f/tarrrtr, xxxvi. pj>. 428-434 (1768). 
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rouserram the virtm * of *he ve-foiiou^ s«Thu 

\'*r* 1 T; " th, m with u 

hundr* 4 halrub h*uo. n» w!e-m 'my midit lik< k n 
tic ir wmimg an i ,i lorn iiv-l cruel ! bloody tr* *pea 
with uhvii {:*•> nu.-ht d.voralv tm- f mmsl oration. 
S»* long a* the atrocbm; ( if the Ihd rmv chiefs and 
jw’»>ph% tic ir tiviirhcriruaud daughter,., w.-tc held .sacred 
an* 1 cm.dusted with uiirti»m, it wm me ukrl) that the 
voter’ *»! the pra* * maker c.edd make in.rlt heard. 

Volf aw** not only held u j»the -.»» demoralising records 
to ffit' odium they th vrvt* ; h- tucclly taxed the 
clergy with their failure to dhch.oge the wiy highest* 
|»art of their duty, t if the the on ix thousand sermons 

of ,M.t.i S11»*!i, he ado I, lit** tli* I ** ,4 CoUplo wlu‘10 YOU 

could pick out a word »<r two against the scourge an<i 
crime of war 1 Ihnndaiout jrieaehrd ag.umU. impurity, 
hut what H'l'inuii did h*> i'\**r direct against the 
murdrr, rapine, hri gaiekv,;e, and uniwunal u ; m\ which 
desolate the worldt ' Mi .rrahm piy-mians nf amils, 
you declaim for the qmuti * * of ua hour u oust the 
mere prick# uf a pin, and >ay no word «»u t!i*» curso 
whirh teara u# into a tin e * a I ♦* i p*c era! Philosophers 
and murali.ds, hum \our hooka; #o long m the cap- 
rim of u lumdtul of mm will nan*' the massacring in 
all loyalty of thousand** *4 »»ur brothers, the part of 
the human rare whirh in devoted to herohm will coin 
tain nil find h most frightful iu human nature. What 
concern to me are humanity, lu uevoleiM’e, mndonty, 
temperance, gentleness, wb.doin, piety, m» long its half 
an ounce of lead shatters my body, and 1 die at twenty 
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ja torments unspeakable, surrounded by live or six 
thousand dead or dying, while my eyes, opening foi 
the last time, see t!i«* town I was born in delivered 
to tiro and sword, ami the last Bounds that reach my 
cars arc the shrieks of women and children expiring 
in the ruins and the whole for the pretended in¬ 
terests of a man that we do not, knmvf 1 His rebuke 
to Montesquieu is still more distinctively modern. 
The author of the Kapritdea Lois had said that among 
societies it sometimes happens that natural defence 
possibly involves the necessity of attack, when a nation 
perceive i that a longer peace would place another 
nation in a position to destroy it- * If over there 
wan a war evidently unjust/ Voltaire replies, * it is 
that which you propose ; it is to go and kill your 
neighbour for four your neighbour should ho in a con¬ 
dition to attack you ; that is to say, you must run the 
rink of ruining your country, in the hope of ruining 
without reason some other country. ... If your 
neighbour grows too powerful during a time of peace, 
what hinders you from growing powerful like haul 
If he has made alliances, make alliances on your side. 
If, having loss religion, ho has all the more manu¬ 
facturers and soldiers for it, imitate him in so sage 
an economy. If he drills his sailors hotter, drill yours 
too: all that is perfectly just But to expose your 
people to the most horrible misery, in the idea, which 
is ho often chimerical, of crushing your dear brother, 

1 IHet. Phil. h,v. Unerro. tJCuvret, Iv. pp. 488, 48‘* 
tie® Lua % x. ii. 
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the most wivin' bordering prince ! 5 twas never for 
a piesident of a pueitn* order to give you such a piece 
of counsel/ 1 The hook in which this sound view of 
justice and expediency in the dealings of nations with 
one another was prosed upon the attention of France, 
was published in 17tH, live years before the birth of 
the man who turned the tide back, and made the 
international poliey of Franee a synonym both for 
iniquity and folly. On the I Mb of August 1709 
Voltaire concluded his letter to D’Alembert with his 
usual vivacity: * Adieu ; my compliments to the devil, 
for it in he who governs the world.*" If he had 
known that, while he was writing, Napoleon Mona 
parte had come into the world, and could at the 
same time have foreseen the newcomers destiny, he 
might have suit! the same thing more seriously. Vol¬ 
taire never played the sentiment alt h lie knew that 
there are complexities of adairs which only the sword 
can cut, ylut he was the first influential writer for 
the abbe Saint Pierre, ho undeservedly laughed at for 
his dream* of perpetual peace, had no influence to 
apeak of who deliberately placed war among re¬ 
trograde agencies, and deliberately dwelt upon peace¬ 
ful industry as the true lift* of nations/* \ 

Diplomacy and its complex subterranean processes, 
which have occupied so extremely dbproportionate a 
apace in written history, and which are in acted 

’ (Ktivrrs, lv. j». 4SO. '* (\»rr. (Firms, \x \v. j», OH). 

a Her a Irttrr t»t‘ th« King »*t’ PfU*o,i> m VolUijvV* /r«»r/V,*, 
Ixxiv. p, H4, fti% 










occupufions. It.; method . wore the tortuous and 
depressing methods »»f the : ame past, which had made 
tho many tin* playthings and unhappy instruments 
of tin* ft*w, and had never interrupted tin* triumph 
nnt maint*uviva of craft ami subtlety h\ a whisper for 
tho elaims of humanity and justice. Volt aire scarcely 
ever speaks of negotiations between contending powers 
without n shrewd thrust, half eontemptuous ami 
half angry. din* plain where sumo negotiations took 
phuM in tin* struggles uuo»ng tin*, descendants of 
(diaries tho (meat is till railed the Mold of Lion; 
a name, In* say; , that might well he? common to muni 
spots where moii haw negotiated. 1 And thin repre¬ 
sents his pynor.il torn* in speaking of a branch of 
activity w Inch may inf oj 0.4 tho professional diplomatist, 
tn all its details, hut which, an ho thought, can only con 
corn tin* historical fudr-nt in its results. Horn Voltaire 
represented a marked tendency, which waxes stronger 
as societies prow more penetrated with popular forces, 
to divest diplomacy of a professional quality, and to 
throw the adjustment of the relations between nations 
as entirely an possible into the hands of plain men of 
firm and upright .character, ami full know ledge of the 
special matters at Mum. 

It. is, however, when we come to the ground idea 
of the Kssuy on Manners," that we feel the full breath 

* <!. *\ui, i/.V-iw, xu. j*. i*. 

1 M*rurx t like »>»/, U wit mnslatidik* hv any single Kiiglinb 
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of the modern spirit, :ui* 1 perceive * hut at length we 
are nearing the wide r uun •»* «»f th*» sea. There we 
absolutely tr* ! m the narrow conception of uni- 
verbal hi.tory, with which I'm,-; met had familiarised 
mens min is in the h:v»»uiv<»* on Cuivensd History. 
This famous piece, which has had at load, us much 
praise as it merits if we are to consider rejourn ns 
well as eloquence, was fundamentally ami in substance 
no more than a hit of theological commonplace spleie 
dully decorated, ho - net indeed spoke of 1 the. con¬ 
catenation of human affairs/ hut only in the same 
sentence with ‘the sequence of the counsels of Hod/ 
Tim gorgeous rhetorician of the church was not likely 
to rise philosophically into the huger air of universal 
history, properly ho called, His eloquent discourse 
is a vindication of divine foresight, by means of an 
intensely narrow survey of such sets of facta as might 
he thought not inconsistent with the deity‘s fixed 
purpose to mala* one final and derisive revelation to 
men. No nun who looks upon the vast assemblage of 
stupendous human circumstances, from the first origin 
of man upon the earth, as merely the ordained ante¬ 
cedent of what, seen from the long procession of all 
the ages, figures in so diminutive a consummation as 
the Catholic church, is likely to obtain a veiy oifee 
live hold of that broad sequence, and many linked 
chain of events, to which UoNHUet gave a right name, 

wool. The full title in AVc.ai stir tv. Mrurs ft 11% sprit da 
Hatums t U ntr Its principal** jitits k I'Hmimrt tkpuv: Charir 

magm jumps* A Lwix XIII 












way, what Montesquieu and Voltaire uii rewards <im 
in a truly comprehensive and philosophical way ; he 
pressed forward general ideas in connection with tho 
recorded movements of tho chief races of mankind. 
Fur a teacher of history to leave tho hare chronicler’# 
road so far iu to declare, for example, tho general 
principle, inadequate and overstated as it is, that 
'religion and end government are tlm two points 
on which human tilings revolve/ even this was a clear 
step in advance ami to dismiss the long series of 
emperors from Augustus to Alexander Severn# in two 
or three pages was to show ** rare sense of largo 
historic projn>rtinn. Again, ilussuels expressions of 
‘the concatenation of tho universe/ of the interde¬ 
pendence of the part ’ of so vast a whole, of there 
coming no grout change without having its causes in 
foregoing centuries and of the true, object of history 
being to observe in connection with each epoch those 
Hucrot dispositions of events which prepared the way 
for great changes, as well as the momentous con¬ 
junctures which more immediately brought them to 
pass all these phrases seem to point to a true and 
philosophic annoy. But they end in themselves* and 
lead nowhifher. The chain is an arbitrary and one 
sided collection of facts. The, writer does not can 
timmly follow and feel after the successive links, but 
forges and chouses and arranges them after a pattern 
of his own, which was fixed independently of them 
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A scientific term or tw*» is nut riiuir'li tu disguise the 
purely theological e 'cure of the fivali.se. 

IiossuetAs I dscourse is moreover constructed wholly 
on tht' theory that a special revelation was delivered 
to the .lews, and in tracing their course we have, fast 
hohi of the ehain hy whi> h it. has pleased heaven t.o 
communicate to earth all the truths we possess as to 
tho highest tilings. Sueh a conception slides a modern 
reader, 'rim first pages of the K say mi Manners, 
sometimes* plaeed separately as the Philosophy of 
History, prove that we have r-raped from the cave. 
The chosen people fall into rank with other peoples 
who equally :’Uppo:vd thelUSclvci to he ehoSell hy 
their own peculiar gods. They loss* tho towering pro., 
eminence in virtue ami light and divine* favour with 
which their own records and liussuet s interpretation 
had so splendidly invested them. We fmd that their 
pretensions were, not unique, hut universal among 
nations in sueh a stage; that their virtues were not 
singular, though some of their vires seem so. \ k In a 
word, if some of Voltaire’s details are. crude and nidi 
mentary, at least he has the merit of showing to hiu 
unaccustomed readers what vo.it* epochs of time, what 
uncounted multitudes of men, what varied movements 
of the Jmman spirit, surround the little spcelc of 
Judaism^ 

The hulk of the Kssay was composed in 17-10, hut 
it is probable that this preliminary examination of 
other oriental nations, their practices, institutions, 
and religious ideas, was suggested by Montesquieu^ 

















vhut follows, f»*r \oU.drr.i k huu I«*» 1 • r »a (Ireek and 
lehrew wn;i inadequate, ami he f. d into vaiioim 
*rrors w hieh his adversaries happily |<» # * »;♦*« 1 nebular 
;hlp fUOtl^lt ttMWpoHt'. in the modern province# of 
die hook, which constitute thr important part of it, 
:ie was much mure entirely at homo in his subject. 
Hero his familiarity with detail, considerin ■: thr vast 
quantity of his other employmeuts, in extremely sur 
prising, and perhaps in no other hook of equal qrner 
alit.y have there been discovered Ho tew serious inar 
curacies, though none have encountered morn hostile 
critics. 

Prejudice, ;t!.« , spares truth and light no morn 
when it narrows tin* vision of a five thinker, than 
whrn it. distort# thr faculty of thr drvont. Peiug a 
reaction against P.ossuet's unreasonable exaltation of 
thr «lr.ws and th»*ir history, Voltaire's conception of 
thr. place duo to them partook of thr inevitable fault 
of all reactions, and Irft out of sight considerations 
which it in eminently unscientific not. to remember. 
‘You never find,’ hr nays, hi generous action in thr 
annuls of the Hebrews; they knew neither hospitality 
nor liberality nor clemency. Their sovereign bliss is 
to practice, usury with foreigner#, and this spirit of 
usury is no rooted in their hearts, that it is the 
continual object of the. figures they employ in the 
eloquence which in peculiar to them. Their glory ia 
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to deliver to Sir*' and shmeider tin* small villages of 
which they may he able d* Take possession. They 
assassinate their masters when they are, slaves, ami 
they never know how to pardon when they are 
victorious; they are the enemies of the human race.’ 1 
This in as pro at an exasperation on i>uo side, an 
ilnssuets exaltation of them and their deeds was on 
the other side. We ought t«» admit what abominable 
traits the eharaeter and history of tins rare unfortu- 
nately present, without forgetting how much in owing 
to them for preserving in it h soldi mest shape, an<l 
investing with the moat deeply impressive images 
and uKHOciutionn, that idea of monotheism which, if 
destined to ho superseded by other ideas more com¬ 
mensurate with the limits of human intelligence, must 
still he counted the. perm of much that is purest and 
loftiest and most inspiring among Urn ideals of western 
civilisation. 

The Muue kind of extreme prejudice which drove 
Voltaire into maintaining of the dews, not that they 
wore a people whom wo should do very ill either to 
imitate or admire, hut nothing less than that they 
were the enemies of the human nice, found vent in 
such assertions as that if any one could have restored 
the Empire to its strength, or at all events retarded its 
fall, that man was the Emperor Julian/ 4 A historian 
may justly contend, if he thinks that the evidence 
warrants him, that Julian belongs to the type of vir 

1 dorr, v i. 'A’lmvi, xx j#« So cl. 

a dull’, xi. il'u IVYa, % * p. 


assertion us thut the repression of Christianity after 
the middle of the fourth ivntiuT, even supposing it 
to huvo been po.'-ibb* of achievement, could have 
given lark to tin* mnidly declining Kmpire a sfrengfh 
of which ail the roots were lifeless, was to falsify 
history for tho sake of exulting t ht% name of un apoa 
tales. A Roman aristocrat, hlimi to tho real opera* 
fcion and comparative value of tho forces at work, 
might he pardoned for holding't‘hri.itianity guilty of 
the. general dissolution around him ; hut it was h 
strange phantasy for a philosopher of tho eighteenth 
century to suppose that the Christian system, in tho 
shape which it had assumed hy Julians time, did not 
otTer principles of firmer association than the mere 
rites of a paganism which was spontaneously decaying 
with a rapidity that increased day hy day. 1 There is 
no stronger illustration of the twist which polemical 
fury may give to the most acute intelligence, than 
this belief of Voltaire's, that an organisation which 
hud attracted to itself every able and statesmanlike 
intellect of the time, could do less for the regenera¬ 
tion of the Kmpire than the initiated disciple of 
Platonist theurgy. 

His account of the history of tho church is conn 
posts! in the name, vein, and we may see where 
(iihhon, who was a reader of Voltaire, drew tho 

1 Sct\ on this iutorestiag uubject Kinky*# Grrrrr tnuinr the 
lUmians (it.e. H*l a.i», 7IS), pj». H»0, U>7. 
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inspiration of the snlemn sneer with which he sapped 
a solemn creed . 1 ‘So many frauds, so many errors, 
so many disgusting absurdities/ says \ idtairo, ‘with 
which wo have been inundated for seventeen hundred 
years, have been unable to do any harm to our reli¬ 
gion. It is unquestionably divine, sineo seventeen 
centuries of imposture and imbecility have not 
destroyed it / 2 Voltaire thought m ill as possible of 
the century to which ho belonged ; we cannot, therefore 
charge him with the inconsistency which marks some 
of his most prominent disciples, who while they 
accepted such an account of the vileuess of the church 
its ho had given them, did not scruple to believe that, 
as if by miracle, seventeen cent uries of steady deprava¬ 
tion were yer salium to be billowed by an eighteenth 
and other centuries of boundless virtue and enlighten¬ 
ment. Still it is wonderful that ho should have been 
able to appreciate the admirable character of the host 
sovereign of the thirteenth century, Louis IX ., 8 and 
to describe his motives and his achievements so 
generously, and yet should never have thought of the 
education and surrounding spiritual conditions by 
which such a character had been formed. If the 
power of Catholicism for evil was ho great and deci¬ 
sive, it would have been reasonable to suppose that 
it had some share also in moulding to good those who 
came forth from it the very flower of humanity. But 

1 Childe, Harold, iu, 100 &n«l 107. 

9 Con', ix. (Hums, x%. )>. *LU>. 

a Corr- lviii. (Euvrta, xxi. pp. 328-311. 
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Voltaire did not know how much a man is the pro* 
duct of a system operating on, and with, the individual 
predisposition, or lie would not have chidden St. Luiih 
for remaining on the. level of the prejudice of his time, 
instead of changing the spirit of his age. 1 1 low should 
St. Louis have risen from the prejudice of his a#', 
when it was exactly that prejudieo which had formed 
him, and of which ho represented the worthy side? 

Even without this inconsistency, the fundamental 
error is had enough. Wo get very wearied of the per 
Bistent identification of the church throughout the 
dark ages with fraud and imposture and sinister self* 
seeking, whim wo have once learnt, what is undoubtedly 
the most important principle in the study of those 
times, that it. was the churchmen who kept the 
flickering light, of civilisation alive amid the raging 
storms of uncontrolled passion and violence. The 
truth is that Voltaire never realised civilisation as an 
organism which, if not surrounded with the proper 
conditions of life, will perish, and will prosper and 
wax stronger exactly in proportion an it is nour¬ 
ished. That the light was more than once very near 
sinking in the west under the waves of barbarism, as 
it has actually sunk in the eastern portions of the 
Umpire, seems to have been an all important fact which 
:ie either never saw, or which, if ho saw it, never 
impressed him as assuredly it ought to have done. 

This is the more curious as he was able to per- 
reive, in a way in which it were much to he wished 

* Qutthpittt iM'tiWn HurtlifWM'n *Ur. (Kuvrts, xxx*. i. }». Uf* 


At ions, in an extremely modified senee in speaking of 
the centuries between tin 1 fifth and the thirteenth, 
just us it is the gravest mistake to suppose that, 
because you ran express the results of the various 
contests of those times in tor im of philosophy* there¬ 
fore tho adorn in any one of thorn were hoth con¬ 
scious of its most general hearings, and wore animated 
by la rye ami philosophical inclinations. Fur example, 
alter he has t»4d us h**w William the ('umjueror 
sent to tlie Pope Harold haUle standard and a 
small portion of the small H*a mv an Mmdi h king 
might poaaesa in those times, he proceeds u* reduce 
the transaction to what he conceived to he its true 
proportions, in the folio win;' manner ; ‘ Thus/ he. nays, 
'ii barbarian, the son of a harlot, the murderer of a 
legitimate king, shares th«* plunder of thin kins' with 
another barbarian ; for if 3 on take away the names 
td duke of Normandy, king of Kngluud, and pope, all 
in reduced to the action of a Norman brigand and u 
bombard receiver of plunder .' 1 Thin being tho rase, 
the. secular possessorH of power being m rude, petty, 
and barbarous, their contests bring * those of bears and 
wolves,’ their rapacity and violence being tempered by 
few of those ideas of justice which form the bonds of 
society in its more advanced stages, it ought to have 
«truck even the most ardent enemy of eerie uastical 
* Curr. xhi. <&nvrtn t xxi. p, U*l. 
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nvtau ;i»*nu a thiuyf in tha InVha.d daymn unj*hil«v 
optima], to pour all tha ill apifhafa of uhui p t* i-n upon 
ha virtuous atfu via of tha yraat rhmvLnnn wl i( , warn 
nisi tom-had by tha Mpirit of viidanae, t*» taka away 

mnrh power an t h**y rnuld from bar bar* mu prituv.s 
ml noblaa who ware wiuMt impraymtfad with that 
mi nil other dark spirim. The ?nnalh*r f ha dilbaranee 
»d warn the la.ut moral ami the mo'it m«.r;d order# in 
rommunity, the more dadrahle it is that the order 
ith even ft ?»i n itl 1 ndvanfatm ideeml impure murh 
ower u.H ; bn* the mi u»n that m»* n*-ar stn 

pproavh to equality in morals in neof !ik, !y t.t mrur 
ban the avaraye in low, ami when therefore tha nwi 
i prevent if from falling any lower in innnt urgent, 
rant in:' that tha eeelenreUiea w are only slightly tha 
tperion* of tha barbanam la) man, thin in all tha bat far 
round for rejoiring that they ntiereeded in ei inverting 
fair iwrendaney of moral idea into an a .antdanay of 
difieal fart. 

In short, \oltiiir*Mi great panorama, maguiiirent ua 
i ', and nt..»f royally planned, in m<t drawn in linos 
id with colour that explain tha story or lay hare tha 
‘inaiplaa of if a proemm. Tha plan ia imposed front 
ithouf, just iu in Ilo?5M!trfi a rua, not nurt* fully weight 
nf» within tha faaN fhemmdves, What in meant 
;an by the assertion that Voltaire** Kwmy in one of 
ai foundation* ?»f modern history 1 If he given m» 
:p!auafton of tho course «f history, mum to himself 
•nhably, and mme to us assuredly, what in \m merit! 
bis, that ha hai fully placed before tt* tho history 





\- -v.i r, *-r ilm t*nra4*’-:s hut that ho ruiw thr 

:o U ifcUfil ♦% tut Vi r .r>- f ho Una* oiihlhlo JiiVr ; ,ity* of i'util 

nrrhi'mhnv; in a :-d' M»- iT'a ami *ut irving it? a mngju 
w-rk tho varmint a* Hv iii»v», fho n w an<l fall of jnmrr, 
•ho turn .jVtvm'o from »mo to ,in»*th«*r of |>*4ili* ii,l pro- 
iU*muuihi‘*% iho rmUrihinmiu to thr art of living, 
tho «nri**tirs w hi* h w*i »* onr»» unit* »1 in a ainglu 
HU|*if*\ Thr of r;u*h of thivio Sor;*•?:*•* 1 , 

Kranr»\ Spain, Italy, tin* 1 *\ rani mr» I hupim, is folhnvni 
in jvhi*i* -H t“ Urn hi'*t*»rv *•! Kurnju*, nhrh i.i imlmi 

♦" *»| j i | m it< »*»| nf ! h* f to roo|«!n):l!o p U tX flit' Hi* t\ t I Jj**t * 1 

id community ■•■> iiinvt? tho ih^iolution of iht* Unman 
Kmpir<‘ m r\hihi!**»l in a rolWlivo form, am! that it 
nH*ml*I hi* t*\L;h*** 4 ami &m*ptrvi in thii h»i in wiui 
obviously a prtuiminary M<*j» to an organic trrafinrnt 
of tin* nmUiplir*! lawn of mnial phymm. 

* Tlmro turn »ou*u ovmnh»/ ho wroto in a m«f n to hi*. 
bmt pointn * which havn rlTrctu, am! ntlmru which lmv*s 
m»nt». It ia with tho chain of tivonta iia it i.i with a 
genealogical tm% wh*w we perceive branch**?* that 
lawnum extinct lit I ho tin t generation, am! uthern that 
nmfimm tin* race, Many evtmh* teimun without any 
filiation. It in limit that in every machine there art 
thTtnTn norew&ry to the movement, while other# are 
indifTiirtmt* following the opr rat ion of the ft nth anti 
leading to nothing, Tho wheel# of a vehicle #uu*v« hi 
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make it ; T»*i? wh»'!lrr they raiv a lurle mure or a 
lift If 4 !«•'■■ i fin -t, the J"U2 H« in are-*uij«!i do 1 fj'iJlllv. 
Stirh h fh*« iV.’M-ni! older «*f the world, fha* the hnks 

of flu* rini’ii are it**! drr.mevd !<} a little more nr m 
little loan «*f n r* mdarU \ 1 ’in* figures in this pajum^c 

nerve adequate!;. !-» do >u ihe Ian <>wn treatment. We 
sot* in the Krt:;;l\ * hr 1 n»M of t he genealogical tree, hut 
wo t!»* not l*mrn the lawn of the t ramnuiarion of ipuili- 
tiro fr*«m nuc<»?ock toamfher ; \vem*o t he 1 inkn of tItt* 
chain, hut not the i **jiu which fastened ouch to 

tin* other; condition:, indrrd, only to ho 
through a seimtilie study of human nature which 
\ olfuire had never made; and finally wo non tin? 
towering car drawn slowly along a devious road hy 
woat and .'.train of millions, hut we know not why it 
went hy thin nm*l r.vhrr than another, In a word, 
the inner machinery of societies and of their m»»vc- 
Uiont remains to* far from our sigh! an if ever wan dint 
study of economic and material for cc# which 

have an profound an influence upon portal transforma- 
tiom<, was in its infancy, and iht% Keonumints, who 
really saw that thorn aro definite law a regulating th© 
play of these force?*, unfortunately mixed up with 
their speculation# a number of chimerical Umdt% 
which Voltaire wan too am to to accept, but hot 
patient enough to mft , 9 In thin respect ho i« as 

1 Not*** »ttr 1& dr* hfotmtiti*. (Kuvrte, xv. j>. 57. 

’ Hn ridit-ulwd mnm of thex* in mm of hi* most humane nutl 

otln-fwi-sin <nrcl!tmt pfree*, l/lloimu** mix Qwamtit* Kew* (1767k 

<ICm I*, fix. p 


jihiltwiijilty m hit’ll musi ti ll in tl»«< t-\jnt.,mc ,,f 
liiiiMi, hut lil fIn itf tin' tint’ itriejn-e with h t«hnw s us th 
nmiJiTt.Uft it;': ms df t'.irii'ty in ,n,tiu.-.’thm with thei 
H.-mnl Jthty tunl fuin’tii'ii. Neither (iit.hnn n„ r Va 
ittiro. iiuih- twn n.mt*iltntiow, n,.r tuvitt t to have 
a\t,af tif thf wit; iTfain’t' uf fnittrihutin;', to (ha 
t.lmly "f th- fint*l.un<-iti;il i-.imlitiujH ,,f Sllr) ’ :i 
uui"», whifh AiTti.i!.' I'.min.'it.-.tl, nml !«.th 1 ;,„ii, 
in tint t.ixlf.’itth mitury wt 4 M-.n:,. njui.-u i u t j 1( 
eighteenth htnl tu. im )■itiTi.iu.sly <..i<tinu,..|.i NYverthr 
h’.’W, ll Wat lliu. li !,, li .nt 111,11 t,, ..tliily the hit,fury () j 
iiititli’m a tt %»tm.l nun „,n ,,f VnL 

taut! iii fititinH’ti«.n with hi,,t..iy wh.it hn ui.J ,,f <’,, r 
ttfilh’ in nt ! ntt‘fti..!i with tiayr.ly 'It i.; tu, ,-reat « 
utfrit to have ..[.ft:,-,! th,t eatver, itn-i inventor, 
intU’h above other lin-n, that poatenty {anion.. their 
glViiU'Mt f*UlIU ’ 3 

Ttw \tu7. i' r >pn( dfM Lm*, 17 &H. 

# <F****. Itvji. p, ^4, 
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Voltaikk, as we, have t.irn, took possession cf Ferney 
in liuil ho lived hero almost without, a break 

for something like twenty years. Ilia estate was a 
feudal seigniory in the district of (iex, on the very 
frontier of Switzerland, hut in France, though enjoy* 
ing immunity from French taxation. He built a new 
manor house, and in hi?* capacity of lord of tin* manor 
replaced the dilapidated little church of the estate by 
a new one, very small, very plain, and about which, 
notwithstanding its famous inscription of which he 
ho often boasted, /Vo ar.rit /o/A/uv, much more 
noise lues been made, than ho simple and natural a pro¬ 
ceeding at ull calls for. 1 Madame Denis kept house 
for him, and according to the Paris gossips of the 
time, on an extravagant scale, which often produced 
ruptures between the two. Guests wore incessant 

1 A drawing of ViiituirPa chateau at FVrney in given iu 
hliuu*h*‘tun’n f'uet /' ifftnY.it/uKt dee ChtVmux de France. ( Karin, 
LMUtt), I’AJt II. Tim eh&Ofiu in mI»I 1 atamling, ami the proa- 
prrt ftom thn torraeo repay* a visit, apart from the in- 
torettt of uviuciittien. The church in now a receptacle for wire* 
aiaku. 
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and the hospitality ungrudging. 1 * 3 Ho complained 
during the Seven Years' War of the embarrassment 
of being a Frenchman, when ho had to entertain daily 
at dinner Russians, English, and Hermans.- lie pro¬ 
tests that he is weary of being hotel keeper in general 
for all Europe, and ho weary was he at one time of 
this noisy and costly post that the establishment was 
partially suspended for upwards of a year. One of 
the most generous of Voltaire's many generous acts 
was his reception into his house of a child who had 
no other claim on him than that of being the great- 
grand-daughter of the uncle of Corneille. A soldier 
ought to succour the niece of his general, ho said. 
He took the liveliest interest in the little maid’s 
education, though she appears to hart', been a sulky 
pupil, and eventually he married her with duo dower 
to one Dupuits. The hustle and expense of his 
establishment became greater than over, and in the 
spring of 1768 Paris was as much electrified by nows 
of a revolution at Forney as she has been since by 
some revolutions in her own streets. Madame Denis 
and the two Dupuits had suddenly made their way 
to Paris, and for a year and a half Voltaire was left 
in peace, part of which he employed sensibly in having 
his house cleaned from cellar to garret, - a bit of nows 

1 The reader who is curious ft# to the most, indifferent details, 
will find what ho .seeks in a singular monument of painstaking 
spleen, entitled Mtnatje ft Finam'cn de Folia irr^ by M. NicoUrdot 

(Paris, 1854). 

3 Corr. 1761. (Kuv. Ixvii. p. WX 
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ich is handed down to our times, since, according 
Grimm, the domestic arrangements of tin* manor- 
iso at 1 ‘Y.rney interested at that moment more or 
3 every court in Kurope . 1 In the autumn of 17OR 
ulamo 'Denis returned, and with her the old stir 
;1 extravagance were resumed, for Voltaire was one 
the best humoured of men to his family and friends, 
d could deny his niece nothing. We have more 
an one description of this too immortal niece. They 
o all equally unflattering. Her homeliness of appear 
.ce amounted to the ugliness that is hitter. She 
;ts destitute, of wig and had a vulgar soul. Born to 
> the insipid gossip of a bourgeois circle, says one 
laritahle writer, hut having by chance the first man 
k the nation for an uncle, she learnt to chatter aUmfc 
teraturo and the theatre, as a parrot learns. a She 
rote a comedy ; hut the players, out of respect for 
oltaire, declined to act in it. She wrote a tragedy ; 
ut the one favour which the repeated entreaties of 
ears could never wring from Voltaire, was that he* 
’Quid read it. She had histrionic as well as dramatic 
.mhitinn, and hern worked a miracle, for her re pro 
entation of Meropo once drew Hoods of tears from 
orne Kngli.sh ladies . 8 Her uilVetatioij of intellect 
md not cooled the reality of simple sensation, and if 
(he love.d art, she was said not to despise gallantry, 
any rate, though she wan only sixteen yearn 

1 (fort. Lit. vi. p. **17V,; v. p. SH&. 

1 (WiiniUf (U>rr. LU. v. p, 

§ (Wr. 17(U tllm\ Ixxv. p, li?l. 
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younger than her unfits 1 she iuhmIch! continual feativi. 
ties and crowd# of guests. 

Forney was rather a difficult spot for a woman 
with a passion for the hum of cities. For live months 
in the year, says Voltaire, my deserts are, on the 
admission of Russians, worse than Siberia itself; we 
nee thirty leagues of mountain, snow, and precipices: 
it is Naples in summer, Lapland in winter.* One 
year he. marks with word of bitterness snow falling 
thick in the middle of May. Four feet of snow in 
the courtyard constituted a normal winter state. 
He commemorates with enthusiasm how one dav, 
through these four feet of snow, he saw porters 
bringing him a hamper of Champagne from a friend; 
for the more generous sort of Burgundy with which 
he ordinarily recruit-ad himself hud fallen shrug, and 
he had been reduced to the humble vintage of 
BeaujukuH. 

Yet in the midst of a thousand discomforts and 
hardships we never hear him wishing to he hack in 
Faria It remained to him the accursed city, as it 
had been before Ids journey to Fuel and, lie always 
thought with horror of its rubai, intrigue, frivolity, 
ami sovereign indifference to the ruin of the kingdom 
and the shedding of innocent blood. There can he 
no doubt that thin wise exile prolonged his days. He 
wan constantly complaining of illness, and he passed 

* Horn 1710 ; hint hsr first HUnhand, 1744 ; married on* 
Vivier in 1779 ; died 1790, 

* Corr. 1770, (Kun, hex. p. 17& 
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months at a time in bed, which may in truth have 
been the best possible preservative of life for one of 
his temperament Yet in spite of this avoidance of 
society, this passion for his study, Urn man of ordinary 
capacity, with no xuoro than an ordinary working 
day, may marvel how amid so many distractions the 
master of the house contrived to write so many 
scores of pieces, large and small, and so many hundreds 
of letters, grave and gay. Of these letters nearly 
seven thousand are already in print, and M. Bouchot, 
most carefully informed of all Voltaire’s editors, 
thinks there are likely to be quite as many more still 
in umliHcovore.il existence. Forney was the centre of 
the most universal and varied correspondence that any 
one man has ever carried on. Frederick the Groat 
was not the. only crowned head with whom Voltaire 
interchanged royal communication. Catherine IL 
of Russia, of Anhalt Zerbat by birth, was the helpful 
patroness of Diderot and D'Alembert, and was always 
eager to hear some won! from the patriarch of 
their encyclopaedic church, only praying him not 
to think her too importunate. Ghristiun VII. of 
Denmark apologises for not being aide at a stroke to 
remove all the obstacles that lie in the way of the 
civil liberty of his subjects. Gustav uu Ilk of Sweden 
is elated by the thought that Voltaire sometimes casts 
a glance on what is going on in the North, and protests 
that thin is their greatest encouragement to do as well 
m they can in all ways, 1 Joseph II. would fain have 
1 Corr. 1771-72. (Kuv. Ixxiv. pp. 733 and 737. 
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called at Ferney while travelling incognito through 
Franco, but fear of his mother’s displeasure held 
him hack, the high and devout nature of Maria 
Theresa always finding Voltaire's mockery of sacred 
things deeply repugnant, as we may easily believe. 

Beside sovereigns who wrote to him as to an equal, 
ever}' young aspirant to literary distinction, however 
unknown and obscure, sought a criticism from Ferney. 
Twenty years before he settled down here, Voltaire 
had been consulted by Vauvemirgues, and had replied 
with words of painstaking and generous counsel. It 
was always the same with him. No young author 
ever solicited advice in vain, and he was never sparing 
either of trouble or praise. The Marquis of (’hastellux 
Bent him a copy of his Felieito Publique, and was 
raised to the seventh heaven by a letter of thanks, in 
which Voltaire tells him: 4 1 covered the margin of my 
copy with notes, as I always do when a hook charms 
and instructs me; I even took the liberty of not 
always sharing the author's opinion. I am very old 
and very feeble, but such reading makes me young 
again.’ And the letter contains a large number of 
points whore he thinks the author in error. 1 

Besides kings and the writers of hooks, plain men 
also besought his dictum on high matters. 1 A burgo¬ 
master of Middlehurg/ he informs Madame du 
Deffand, * whom I do not know, wrote to me a little 

1 C<»rr, 1772. (Kuvrts, lxsci. p. 4SS. Thu umrkwl copy if 
still in cxistonco, along with th« root uf Voltaire's hooka, at 
IHrograd ; see Lavcrgutf s lieu iwmistex tin ISOh/tc Mticlf, p. -SO. 
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while, since, to ask me in confidence whether there in 
& (5ml or not; whether, m case there he one, he taken 
any heed of us ; whether matter in et«*rnai ; whether 
it can think ; whether the. soul is immortal; and 
hogging me to answer hy return of post/ 1 One may 
suspect that a little minuting is added here hy the 
master hand, hut the substantial facts are probable 
enough. He corresponded with cardinals, marshals 
of France, and bishops, and he corresponded with 
Helvetius and with Diderot, who, greatly to the 
indignation of the business like patriarch, had a had 
habit of haiving letters to answer themselves," If two 
cavalry <‘Hirers fell to disputing over the mess table 
as to the propriety of using some hit of old French, 
it was to Ferae,y that the reference was instantly 
made. n We get an idea of the kind of imperial 
authority which attached to Voltaire's judgment, from 
the eagerness with which Turgot, nought, without 
revealing his name, an opinion from Korney as to the 
worth of a translation with which he lightened the 
heavy burden of his intendance at Limoges, a transla¬ 
tion of the Hr log ties and Fourth /Krndd into French 
metric versa ‘They say,* wrote Turgot, ‘that he is 
so busy with his Kncyelopsedia os neither to speak 
nor to write to any one.’ If Turgot could have seen 
Voltaire, s correspondence for 1770, he would have 
found out how far this rumour was from the truth, 

1 (Vrr. 1701. (Kuvrrs, Ixvit, j>. 106, 

f (F.u vrts x Ux v. |»j* t <14, 69, etc. 

* < Wr. 1770. tblu#rt* t lxxi. |». 16. 
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and in fact In* 41*1 gel an .niH«rr to his own letter; 
but it i*an hardly have been very much more satis- 
farti»ry than i : ib*nre would have been, fur Voltaire* 
whili* pit>fu •>' in pra. e of tin 1 fidelity an4 spirit of 
the true l.ithn, tm?Wtuuately 4i4 nut detect that it 
whs meant fur anythin/ mute ambitious than simple 
pose with rnthnuasm m it. 1 As Tur/ut e.speehdly 
valued in the patriarch his * superb far/ the blow wan 
%h sharp u.i it wrll euuld he* I if was little concerned 
or surprised on learning the fallacious reasoning of 
the port in political economy. * Kea^uum:*’ ho adds, 

* has never been \ nltaitv’s rU mug ptout/ u And that 
was trim in mat fora of uK.tt.n-f sc;eun\ hut ho was an 
unrivalled pupulat in*r of the ieatdf i of other people’ll 
reasoning, from NewnnA i’nrn ipta down to Middle, 
ton’s Free Kmjmry, and this pi.pulari union was what 
the conditions of the time fan. »*d to he moat, ardently 
demanded. The proof of tin 1 demand wo may him* in 
the extraordinary respect. and curiosity, or dislike and 
alarm* with which Voltaire for the twenty crowning 
years of his life wan regarded throughout the whole 
of civilised Europe. 

ft is impossible to read fin* multitudinous volume^ 
of Voltaire’s com* pondence, and they are 1 icing added 
to every two or three years* with entire satisfaction. 
They are wittier than any other letters in the world. 
For lightness* swiftness* grace* spontaneity, you can 
find no second to them, at however long an interval. 
But they abound in many things which are disagree- 
1 <Kuvw 4$ Turgot, iL vp. BH-825. * Jb. p. H*i4. 
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ahlti in tin 4 letters of an old man who had so hum an 
interest in tin* spread **f nilur, knowledge, and tim 
other conditions ot human di ;uit\. 'Hirst*, however, 
may lx* passed o\er a; tim innocent ami unconscious 
unseemliness of a v»*n gay nut urn living in a very 
free age, If is hvs easy to banish tim unpleasant 

impressions with which we hud him playing the 
equivocal part <*f Icing all things to all men. One 
wonhi have been pleased to hu\ e a little morn stiff 
ness, a lit tin le;.a pliancy »<f phrase. \\ v would not go 
through tim world insisting on grim puritanic earnest¬ 
ness at every nnuncut <*f a nun’s life, hut Voltaire's 
lively eoiuplai utnee with all mirfx of unworthy people 
is Hornetlung worse than utmdifying. One ran hardly 
help sympafhi dug with I fAlrmliertH remonstrance. 
4 You have ru*her spoilt the people who persecute us. 
’'his true you have had greater need than anybody nine 
to keep them quirt, and that you have been obliged 
to oiler a caudle to Lucifer to nave yourself from 
imel/.ebub, but Lucifer has only grown the prouder, 
without Leri/,chub growing the Iras malignant. 11 The 
truth probably is that Voltaire did not always take 
much thought of Lucifer or Becl/.uhuh. Kur one 
thing, he was, us we have said more than once, in¬ 
tensely sympathetic, by temperament, and in writing 
to a friend, or even an acquaintance only, lie was for 
the moment animated by a lively good will and 
anxiety to he. in harmony with his correspondent 
There was nothing false in these purring pleasantries, 

ttiuvre#, 1 xxv. j». 33 k 
% 
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with which he amused all correspondents alike. They 
came aa naturally from ilia mobile and genial constitu¬ 
tion, as an equality of prosaic morosenoBs comes from 
persons of fundamentally different constitutions. For 
another thing, the old fashion of his youth never 
dropped away from him, and the elaborate courteous- 
ness and friendly ardour of manner, which he had 
learnt among the aristocratic friends of the days of 
the Regency and afterwards at Paris and Versailles, 
did not desert him in the solitudes of the Jura. Ho 
was to the hist a man of quality, as well as a crusher 
of the Infamous, and to the last he kept up the tone of 
one who had been a gentleman of the chamber to one 
king, and court-chamberlain to another. Voltaire’s 
temperament and earliest surroundings fully explain 
what was a more public, as well as more serious, 
falling away from tlm rigorous integrity which men 
are now accustomed to demand from the leaders of 
unpopular causes. His sins in this order are nearly 
as numerous as his public acts. Rousseau, perhaps 
wo may nay without broach of charity, as much from 
vanity as principle, prefixed his name to all that he 
wrote, and he paid the penalty in a life of wandering 
and persecution, Voltaire in his later days as invari¬ 
ably sheltered himself behind the anonymous, and not 
only disclaimed works of which it was notorious that 
ho was the author, but insisted that his friends should 
impute them to this or that dead name. Nobody was 
deceived. While ha got unwelcome credit for a 
multitude of pieces that wore not his own* assuredly 
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nothing really his ever failed to be set down to its 
true author. We can only say that this was the evil 
practice of the time, and that Voltaire was here little 
worse than Turgot and many another man of general 
virtuousness, to whom the ferocity of authority would 
not even allow freedom enough to plead for tolerance, 
much less to utter uncertified opinion. £ Time/ said 
D’Alembert, apologising for some whiff of orthodoxy 
which Voltaire scented in one or two articles in the 
Encyclopaedia, ‘ will make people distinguish what we 
thought from what we said .’ 1 Condorcet, as we know, 
deliberately defended these deceptions, which did not 
deceive, while they did protect He contended that 
if you rob a man of his natural right of publishing his 
opinions, then you lose your own right to hear the 
truth from the man’s lips . 2 Undoubtedly all laws 
admit that duress introduces new conditions into the 
determination of what is right and wrong in action, 
or at least that it mitigates pains and penalties, and 
the position of every claimant for free speech was in 
those days emphatically a position of duress. The 
choice lay between disavowal on the one hand, and 
on the other abstention from proclaiming truths by 
which only society could gain the freedom it so much 
needed ; between strict anonymity and leaving the 
darkness unbroken. And we must remember that 
disingenuous tricks to conceal authorship were not 
assuredly so unpardonable, when resorted to as pro- 

1 CEuvrcs , Ixxv. p. 33. 

a (Euvres de Condorcet, iv. pp. 33, 34, and vi. pp. 187-1S& 
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teetives against imprisonment, eon fiscal ion, and jk>b» 
Hilda peril of life, us they are. now among ourselves, 
when they nerve no more defensible purpose than 
sheltering men who have not the. courage of their 
opinions, against one or two paltry social deprivations. 

The monstrous proceedings against La Harm, and 
the ease with which in this and numerous other eases 
the jurisprudence of the tribunals lent itself to the 
cruelty of fanatics, no doubt excited in Voltaire a very 
genuine alarm for his own safety, and probably with 
good reason. Wo know that he could not venture to 
visit Italy, in consequence of his just fear lest, the 
Inquisition should throw their redoubtable foe into 
prison, and the parliaments of Toulouse and Abbeville 
had perpetrated juridical murders us iniquitous as any 
of the proceedings of the Holy OtHeo. And though it 
is easy ami right for the young, who live in a time 
when you are. not imprisoned or hanged or decapitated 
for bolding unpopular opinions, to call out for manlr 
ness to the uttermost in these things, one must make 
allowance for an occasional fit of timorousuess in a man 
of eighty, whom nature had never cut out for a martyr. 
Yet, more than once, these tits committed Voltaire to 
acts which were as great a scandal to the devout as to 
the atheists. That he should rebuild the ruinous little 
chapel of his estate was not much more remarked, than 
it would he for a Protestant landlord to subscribe to 
repair the Catholic church on an Irish property con¬ 
taining only Catholic tenants. 'The gorgeous ceremony 
with which in his quality of lord he commemorated 
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timorous consciences around one. And ho forth, down 
that well-worn of pleas hy which men make 
anxiety alnnit thti consciences of others a mdufautial 
reason ftir treachery to their own, Voltaire, besides 
all these, honestly added the one, true r«m, that hu 
did not mean to be burnt alive, and that tho only way 
of making sure against mtrh a fate wars to dos« tin* 
lipH of spies anti informers. 1 

Tim biiihop know perfectly woll that the Bipiire, 
wh*» had made his Kuster communion in ho remarkable 
a manner in liTH, wu» tin* author of the Huk* .Mphiral 
IhHionary, of which a brand now edition, amended and 
revised, made itn appearance in 17*»t* ; and ho appoint 
to havo forbidden tho priest of kVruey to cunfe-ss or 
administer tho eucharist to tho chief of tho tlork. 
Voltaire w iui at onoo seized with a Cover, and summoned 
tho priest to administer ghostly comfort. Tho priest 
pleaded tho horrible rumours of tho world m to tho 
damnahlo hooka of which tho wok man wan alleged to 
he the author. Voltaire replied hy warning him very 
peremptorily that in refusing to administer tho viati 
emu he ww* infringing the law, and the consequence 
Wuh that ho did duly roooive the viaticum, after which 
he signed a solemn act in the presence of a notary, 
declaring that he pardon# hi# vuriotm ciilumniators; 
that * if any indiscretion prejudicial to the religion of 
the State should have escaped hint/ he Hook# forgive 
mm from God and the State ; and finally he forgave 
the bishop of Annecy, who had calumniated him to 
4 Cerr. 176$, (Kurrta, ht. pj». t^H UHL 
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the khi}!. and malicious designs had come to 

nought. The pm-st and notary afterwards falsified 
this amazing declaration so as to appease the bishop 
and cuum to Voltaire praying him not to betray them 
• l prove to them,' he says, 1 that they will he damned’ 
I give them something to drink, and they go away 
delighted." A younger philosopher of his school 
remarks with his accustomed gravity on this most 
singular transaction, that the satisfaction of forcing 
his priest to administer by fear of the secular judges, 
and of insulting the bishop of Annecy in a juridical 
manner, cannot excuse such a proceeding in the eyes 
of the free and firm man, who weighs calmly the claims 
of truth and the retpiiranents of prudence, when laws 
contrary to natural justice render truth dangerous and 
prudence indispensable. 3 To which reflection we may 
perhaps add another, suggested by the cruel experience 
of the church in France within fivc-and-twenty years 
from Voltaire's impious communion, that if any order, 
secular or spiritual, constrains its adversaries under 
penalties to the commission of base acts, then if the 
chances of time should ever transfer the power to the 
other side, that order has only itself to blame for what¬ 
ever wrong may mark the retaliation. There is no 
more dangerous policy in affairs of state than to strip 
your opponent, of self respect, and this the descendants 
of the jmrHuciitors found out to their extreme cost, 


* tt.iir, i'C.U. il'uprru. 1st. pp. 434, 435 ; Ixxv. p. 452 
tirhmu's f Vrr. I,it. vl. p. 23t. 

* t‘rindorwt. t’lV ite f'ulMnt, p. 128. 
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when in 1793 they had to deal with the descendants 
of the persecuted. 

One other curious piece of sportivonoss in his 
dealings with the church deserves to he noticed. In 
the year 1770 the post of temporal father of the order 
of Capucins for the district of (!ex became vacant 
Voltaire applied for it, and the general at Kome, per¬ 
haps listening to a word from Ganganelli, or else from 
the Duchess of Choiseul, sent to Ferney the letters 
patent conferring upon its patriarch this strange dig¬ 
nity, and also affiliating him to the order. What were 
Voltaire’s motives in m odd a transaction, it is not 
very hard to divine. Probably, ho thought even this 
humble office would be some protection against perse¬ 
cution. Then it gave him an opportunity of harassing 
his enemy, the bishop of Annecy. Thirdly, it amused 
that whimsical element of farce and mischief which 
was always so irrepressible in him, from the early days 
when he is said to have nearly damned his own play 
by appearing on the stage as the high priest’s train- 
bearer, and burlesquing that august person’s solemn 
gait Voltaire filled lua letters with infinite pleasan¬ 
tries about the new Capucin, and seemed as much 
pleased at the idea of wearing the cord of Saint 
Francis, as ho had been with the gold key of a 
Prussian chamberlain. 1 One of his first enjoyments 
was to write letters to his episcopal foe, signed with a 
cross and his name : 4 ►]■« Voltaire , Cttjmcin imlhjne . ,,J A 

1 Corn GZuvres, lxxi. pp. 25, 27, 30, <*h% 

§ Grimm, Corr, LU. vi. p, 363. 
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story is told by Grimm of a visitor arriving at Ferney, 
and being greeted by the patriarch with the news that 
he would find his host a changed man. ‘ One grows 
a bigot in one’s old age; I have a habit of having some 
pious work read to me when I sit down at table.’ 
And in fact, some one began to read a sermon 
of Massillon, Voltaire throwing in exclamations on 
the beauty, eloquence, imagination of the preacher. 
Suddenly after three or four pages, he called out 
‘Off with Massillon !’ and launched forth during the 
rest of the meal with his usual verve and fanciful 
extravagance of imagination . 1 It is profoundly 
unedifying, but not the less characteristic. 

Voltaire, there can be little doubt, never designed 
a social revolution, being in this the representative of 
the method of Hobbes. His single object was to 
reinstate the understanding in its full rights, to 
emancipate thought, to extend knowledge, to erect the 
standard of critical common sense‘s He either could 
not see, or else, as one sometimes thinks, he closes his 
eyes and refuses for his part' to see, that it was impos¬ 
sible to revolutionise the spiritual basis of belief with¬ 
out touching the social forms, which were inseparably 
connected with the old basis by the strong bonds of 
time and a thousand fibres of ancient association and 
common interest. Rousseau began where Voltaire 
left off. He informs us that in the days when his 
character was forming, nothing which Voltaire wrote 
escaped him, and that the Philosophical Letters, that 
1 Grimm, Corr . Lit. vi. p. 358. 
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is the Letters on the English, though assuredly not 
the writer's best work, wore what first attracted him 
to study, and implanted a taste which never after* 
wards became extinct. The correspondence between 
Voltaire and the Prince of Prussia, afterwards the great 
Frederick, inspired Rousseau with a passionate desire 
to learn how to compose with elegance, and to imitate 
the colouring of so fine an author. 1 Thus Voltaire, 
who was eighteen years his elder, gave this extra¬ 
ordinary genius his first productive impulse. But a 
sensibility of temperament, to which perhaps there is 
no parallel in the list of prominent men, impelled Rous¬ 
seau to think, or rather to feel, about the concrete 
wrongs and miseries of men and women, and not the 
abstract rights of their intelligence. ; Hence the two 
great revolutionary schools, the school which appealed 
to sentiment, and the school which appealed to in¬ 
telligence. The VoRairean principles of the strictest 
political moderation and of literary common sense, 
negative, merely emancipatory, found their political 
outcome, as French historians early pointed out, in 
the Constituent Assembly, which was the creation of 
the upper and middle class, Iwhilo the spirit of Rous¬ 
seau, ardent, generous, passionate for the relief of 
the suffering, overwhelmed by the crowding forms of 
manhood chronically degraded and womanhood 
systematically polluted, came to life and power in the 
Convention and the sections of the Commune of 
Paris which overawed the Convention. 

1 pt. i. Kv. v. Hut# of 17M 








icquos or his book, for ho in rather a king In the 
alles. a Thin must have been a new word in the 
,ra of the old man, who had grown tip in the habit 
thinking of public opinion an the opinion, not of 
arkots where the common people bought and sold, 
it of the galleries of Versailles. Except for its 
eulogy, the age of Louis XIV. always remained the 
eat age to Voltaire, the age of pomp and literary 
ory, and it wan too difficult a feat to cling on ono 
le to the (Irand Monarch, and to stretch out a 
.ml on the other to the Social Contract It. was 
o difficult for the man who had been embraced by 
hum de rKudos, who was the correspondent of the 
■eatest sovereigns in Europe, and the intimate of 
me of the greatest nobles in France, to feel much 
mpathy with writings that made their author king 
the Halles. Frederick offered Rousseau shelter, 
id so did Voltaire ; but each of them disliked his 
ork as warmly as the other. They did not under¬ 
and one who, if he wrote with an eloquence that 
uehed all hearts, repulsed friends and provoked 
lemies like a madman or a savage. The very 
nguage of Rousseau was to Voltaire as an unknown 
ngue, for it was the language of reason clothing the 
rths of passionate sensation. Kmilo only wearied 
in, though there were perhaps fifty pages of it which 
* would have bound in morocco. 2 It is a stale 


ffunm, h xv, p. IK‘J, 


a <!«»rr. l#S2. (Kurrea, Ixxv. p. IKS. 
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romance, ho cries, while tho Social <’on tract is only 
remarkable for Home, insults ruddy thrown at kings by 
a citizen of Geneva, and for four insipid pages against 
tho Ghristian religion, which are simply plagiarised 
from Rayle’a centos. 1 The author is a monster of 
ingratitude and insolence, the arch scoundrel and chief 
of charlatans, the lineal descendant of tho dog of 
Diogenes the cynic, and other evil tilings not readily 
to ha named in a polite ago. Tartly no doubt this 
extreme irritation was due to the insults with which 
dean Jacques had repulsed his oilers of shelter and 
assistance, had repudiated Voltaire's attempts to de¬ 
fend him, and had hold up Voltaire himself as a 
proper object for the persecutions of Geneva. But 
there was a still deeper root of discrepancy, which we 
have already pointed out Rousseau's exaggerated 
tone was an offence to Voltaire's more just and reason¬ 
able spirit, and the feigned austerity of a man whoso 
life and maimers he knew, assumed in his eyes a din 
agreeable shade of hypocrisy. 3 Besides these things, 
he was clearly apprehensive of the storms which 
Rousseau’s extraordinary hardihood had the very 
natural effect of raising in the circles of authority, 
though it is true that the most acute observers of 
the time thought they noticed a very perceptible 
increase of Voltaire’s own hardihood, as a consequence 
of the example, which tho other set him. 

The rivalry between the schools of Rousseau and 
Voltaire represents the deadlock to which social 
1 (EuvrfM, lxvii. p. 4S2. 


* Coudnrect, p. 170 






result. At the time of Voltaire’s death there was not 
a single institution in France with force enough to 
ho worth a months purchase. The monarchy was 
decrepit; the aristocracy was as feeble and impotent 
as it was arrogant.; the bourgeoisie was not without 
aspiration, but it lacked courage and it possesses! no 
tradit ion ; and the church was demoralised, first by 
the direct attack of Voltaire and the not less power¬ 
ful indirect attack of the KncyeIopa*dia, and second 
by the memory of its own cruelty and selfishness in 
the generation just closing. But Voltaire’s theory, 
ho far as he ever put it into its most general form, 
was that the temporal order was safe and firm, and 
that it would endure until criticism had transformed 
thought and prepared the way for a regime of en¬ 
lightenment and humanity. - Rousseau, on the con¬ 
trary, directed all the, engines of passion against the 
whole temporal fabric, and was so little candul of 
freedom of thought, so little confident in the plenary 
efficacy of rational persuasion, as to insist upon the 
extermination of atheists by law. The position of 
each was at once irrefragable and impossible. It 
was impossible to effect a stable reconstitution of the 
social order until men had he.cn accustomed to use 
their minds freely, and had gradually thrown off the 
demoralising burden of superstition. But then tho 
existing social order had become intolerable, and its 
forces wore practically extinct and consequently such 
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an attack as Rousseaus was inevitable, and w m at 
the same time and for the same reasons irresistible. 
To overthrow the power of tin* church only was to 
do nothing in a society perhhlng from material decay 
and political emasculation. Yet to regenerate such a 
society without the aid of moral and spiritual forces, 
with whose activity the existence of a dominant 
ecclesiastical power was absolutely incompatible, was 
one of the wildest feats that ever passionate sophist 
attempted. 

If, however, it must be admitted that each of these 
two famous destroyers was attempting an equally 
desperate task, it is the contention of these pages that 
Voltaire was the more, right and far sighted of the two 
in his perception of the conditions of the problem. 
We have now for various adequate reasons acquired 
the habit of looking upon the church and speaking 
of it, as an organisation outside of society, or at least 
as a separate organisation and independent integer 
within it The truth in that in a (‘atholie country 
like Franco before the Revolution, the church more 
than the secular order actually was the society, as it 
had been, though to a far wider degree, throughout 
Europe in the days of Hildebrand and Innocent 
That is to say, it furnished the strongest of the ideas, 
sentiments, hopes, and associations which hound men 
together in a single community. The monarchy, the 
nobles, the old historic French tradition, the various 
bodies and processes of law, were swept away by the 
Revolution, virtually never to return, in spite of the 
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transient appearances to tho contrary. The church 
was swept away also, but only for a year or two ; 
and so little effectual was tho Kevolution, which was 
in fact Rousseau’s Revolution, in permanently modify¬ 
ing its position, that those Frenchmen at tho present 
day who most soberly judge the future of their 
country and look deepest into its state, clearly per¬ 
ceive that the battle to be fought in the order of ideas 
is a battle between the new moral and social ideas 
of the workmen, and the old moral and social ideas 
which Catholicism has implanted in tho breasts of 
the peasants, and on which tho middle class privately 
and unconsciously lean for the support of their own 
eonHeienrcH, though they may have put away Catholic 
dogma. Wo may see hero, once more, tho help which 
Protestantism gave to the dissolution of the old 
society, by the increased room it gave, apart from 
the specific influence of a more democratic dogma, 
for that gradual intellectual expansion throughout a 
community, which for those who have faith in the 
reasoning faculty is the one sure secret of social 
advance. Tho subjection of the spiritual power to tho 
temporal, which has commonly followed the establish¬ 
ment of the Protestant communion, has very likely 
retarded the final disappearance of many ideas which 
foster anti-social tendencies; but the subjection of 
the spiritual power in such a sot of circumstances has 
the effect of softening shocks. Protestantism in tho 
sixteenth century, if it could have been accepted in 
Franco, would have boon a more edifying dissolvent 
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than \ ulfaiHsm was in the eighteenth; hut p j s 
mtuiu that tint loosening of tin-,.],. ;ir.d ideas ami 
thn organisation connected with them ami upholding 
t,}n*m, wa; tin* first, [imcws towards making truly 
w,ml ideas possible, .uni their future realisation \ 
thin- which gm.il jiii'ij might hope for, N tt ,„ 
this great. Wg.it. of j. t *litit*al reartion, knew what he 
was about it. paying writers for years to denigrate tint 
memory of Voltaire, whoso very mmm ho abhorred.* 
It. Maying, however, that Hint:. ;••;»»’* attack wwt 
inevitable, wo have primp* said that it ww* i»di*p„ u . 
Buhlu; for wlutro a society is not, able to resist an 
assault, upon it* fundamental conditions, w „ m »y j M , 
tolerably mny that tin. time law arrived ei'th,,, 

thnao conditions must lit. dispersed, or else the Hoeiety 
jmwt fall into rapid dissolution. We may refute. 
Rousseau's sophisms as often ami , u eom-lmtively a* 
WM u, " ! -i«e!l an forcibly a, u,* know how 

upon tin. untold penalties that i'Vaiteo Inn paid, am! 
is stall doomed to pay, for w lmte\er benefits ho may 
have bustmved on her. lint, after all this, the benefits 
remain, and they may bo briefly net down aa two in 
number. In the first place he spoko words that, can 
never he unspoken, and kindle.! a hop,* that, ran 
nmvr be extinguished; he first intlamed men with a 
nghtooUH eonvietion that the evils of the. existing 
order of things reduced civilisation to a nullity for 
the great majority of mankind, and that it cannot for 
wer bo tolerable that the mtut* should wear away 
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their live; in unhmkrn foil without hope or aim, in 
order that the Jew nuy live selti. |i and vacuous days, 
luiii; *e;iu invented this sentiment, in a shape that 
made it the * negation of society;’ hut it was much 
to induce thinkers to ask themselves, and the bonds- 
men of society to adv their masters, whether the 
lust word of social philosophy had been uttered, and 
the last, experiment in the relations of men to one 
another derisively tried and irrevocably accepted. 
Second, by his fervid eloquence and tlm burning 
conviction which he kindled in the breasts of great 
numbers of men, he inspired energy enough in France 
to awaken her from the torpor as of death which was 
stealing so rapidly over her. Nobody was more 
keenly a ware* of the presence of this breath of decay 
in the air than Voltaire, was. It had seized such 
hold of the vital parts of the. old order, that, hut for 
the fiery spirit and unquenchable ardour of the men 
who read Kousseau as men of old had read the gospel, 
hut for the spirit and ardour which animated the 
Convention, and made it alike in the. tasks of peace 
and the tasks of war one of the. most effective and 
formidable assemblies that the world has ever beheld, 
we do not see what there was to stop Franco from 
sinking lower and lower into impotence, until at last 
the powers who vainly threatened the republic with 
partition, might in this course of time actually have 
consummated the threat against the monarchy. This 
may seem impossible to us who live after the Revolu¬ 
tion and after Napoleon ; hut we must remember the 
2 A 
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tirsigns id partitionin' Hiu.« .ia in fho ntnhllo of 
cnttury, tin* tuTiimplishmout of a partition of 
Italian pmommiuns of thr honor of Austria in IT3> 
ami tin* partition of Ivlami ; ami whv was Fnutrr \* 
be* rfrniai, any morn than tin* Hyys«*tiim »*mpiri\ ^ 
tin* j«j\vi*r t4 thn holt hh id Austria, or tin* power 
Spain, ha*i hren eternal I It w;uh the tiro khulleii hy 
Hou&hi'uus passion that savr*l her; for even of tl^ 
t'onniitunit, whirl* wai Yoltuirean, tho very umi! w^ 
Miruhniu, w ho was Komwauit**, 

It will Iks men that iti one sens** Kouwau was ^ 
far morn original pri m mage than, his tilot chief nn t ] 
inspires Ho enntribute»i new i<!ra,n, of extremely 
oijuivnnil ami peiilntm eh,me-for, hut Mill now, to fit,* 
mult if U'lin*»u * * 1 i »*u -;i. an that worn fhrouiiu’ :t|j 
the ian ial nh uti'itfa inf** coufu-aon Tin- .r i»h*ax t 
might in»l»‘*'>l have U*»-u l“Ui;*l substantially in the, 
writings of previous thinker* like M< *nt uigiie maf 
Itoeke ; hut K»hj o.iu‘ > pa anon m \ *of r- i them with a 
i|Ualitv that was virtually to omu-J unto them a h r A, 
uml original have. \ oltaiio eoufiihufeA initiative 
mul n temperament, that nwA hi» propagation of 
iAens that won* not now, nn important a fart in serial 
if not hi intrlhrf ual history, tut if ho ha*! horn ptwiraHcil 
of superlative gifts in speculation, Thi* has uhm to 
1m remembered when wo think of comparing him 
with Diderot, who* whiht his equal in industry, wiw 
groatly his superior both in fresh nimplieity of 
imagination and in grasp umi breadth of positive 
knowlmlgtl Whoever will taka tho trouble to turn 















(1/M hM), m winen Voltaire always took tho 
most ardent and practical interest, 1 assisted tho move- 
moat that Voltaire had commenced. It seemed to 
gather up into u single great reservoir all that men 
knew, and thin fact of more mechanical collocation 
w us a Hurt of substitute for a philosophic synthesis. 
As < Neate says, it furnished a provisional rallying- 
point for efforts the most divergent, without requiring 
the sacrifice of any points of essential independence, 
in such a way an to secure for a body of incoherent 
speculation an external look of system. a This enter¬ 
prise, the history of which is a microcosm of the 
whole battle between the two sides in France, enabled 
the various opponents of theological absolutism, the 
VoltuiroauH, Kousseauites, atheists, and all other sorts 
ami conditions of protesting men, to confront the 
church and its doctrine with a similar semblance of 
organic unity and completeness. Tho Kncyelopaulia 
was not simply negative and critical. It was an 
unexampled manual of information, and was tho 
means of spreading over the country some knowledge 
of the active scientific culture that was producing 
mmli abundant- and astonishing discoveries. Tho two 
streams of dissolvent influences, negative criticism on 

1 Kr»< kin with J)‘Alnmbert ((Kuvrrs, Ixxv.) 

until the date of D'Alembert'# juquimLion from Dulorot 

niid Urn Ki»ryr}i*p.i*dii. 

* run Vot. v, tM). 
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the one hand, and positive knowledge and scientific 
method on the other, were led into a single channel 
of multiplied volume and force. There was no real 
nor logical connection between tin* two elements, and 
while one of them has daily grown less serviceable, 
the other has daily grown more absorbingly power¬ 
ful, so as now to be itself the effective indirect, sub¬ 
stitute for that direct negative criticism, with which 
the Encyclopaedic design had once thrown it into 
alliance. 

Diderot, the third chief of the attack, does even 
fuller justice than Rousseau to Voltaire’s share in 
stimulating thought and opening the mind of France; 
and in spite, of the extravagance of its first clause, 
there is a glimpse of true discrimination in the char¬ 
acteristic sentence ‘Were I to call him the greatest 
man nature has produced, I might find people to 
agree with mo; hut if I say that she has never yet 
produced, and is never likely to produce again, a man 
so extraordinary, only his enemies will contradict 
mod 1 This panegyric was specially disinterested, 
because Voltaire’s last years had been not least 
remarkable for his hitter antipathy to the dogmatic 
atheism and dogmatic materialism of that school, with 
which Diderot was most intimate personally, and 
witli whose doctrines, if he did not at all times seem 
entirely to share them, ho had at any rate a warmer 
sympathy than with any other system of that nega* 

1 Husain sur let rf^nrs dr C'lnudr rt .Whim, vol. vi. jij>. 

290, and 191 (Bd. 1819). 





norms, like i>iuuoaen ana uv ivnuu, presumed wi 
ash on to conclusions. 

The of Voltaire# many long HUHtained and 

ufiagging endeavours to procure whatever ml roan 
tight, ho possible for the victims of legal injustice, 
as been very of ton told, and moro commemoration 
: these justly renowned achievements may milliee here. 
Hie worst of the worthy Hurt of people/ ho unoo said, 
a that thoy uro such cuwunk A man groans ovor 
rung, ho shuts lain lips, ho takes his supper, hi', for* 
.ds / 1 Voltaire was not of that temper, Ho wan not 
:ily an extremely hunmno man ; extraordinary vivid' 
css td imagination, lark of whioh in at tho root of ho 
. ueh cruelty, ami unparalleled sympathetic quality, 
linnoHH of whioh explains ho much appalling inditler* 
zoo, animat .oil him to a perseverance in protecting tho 
ohs, which entitle# him to a place by tho «ido of 
owanl ami tho noblest philanthropists. There were 
tree, years in which the chief business of hi# life wan 
» procure tho rehabilitation of tho name of tho unfor* 
mate (.’alas, and tho payment of a money recompense 
► bin family. Ho agitated tho whole world with 
.diguation and pity by means of narratives, pleas, short 
utomonts ami long statements, passionate appeal# 
id argumentative appeals. Powerful ministers, find 
dkrt, lawyer#, men of letters, were all constrained 
1 Corr, 17tut (Kurrm, lsxv. j>. fMM. 
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by his importunate solicitations to lent! an ear to the 
cause of reason and tolerance, and to lift up an arm 
in its vindication. The same tremendous enginery 
was again brought into play in the case of Sir veil 
In the case of La Burro and his comrade D’Etullonde, 
his tenacity was still more amazing and heroic. For 
twelve years he persevered in the attempt to have the 
memory of La Barre rehabilitated. One of the judicial 
authorities concerned in that atrocious exploit, struck 
with horror at the thought of being held up to the 
oxecration of Europe by that terrible avenger, con 
veyed some menace to Voltaire of what might befall 
him. Voltaire replied to him by a Chinese anecdote. 
f I forbid yon/ said a tyrannical emperor to the chief 
of the tribunal of history, ‘to speak a word more of 
mod The mandarin began to write. ‘What are you 
doing now?’ asked the emperor. * 1 am writing down 
the order that your majesty has just, given me/ 1 
There was a something inexorable as doom about 
Voltaire's unrelenting perseverance in getting wrong 
definitely stamped and transfixed. If he did not suc¬ 
ceed in obtaining justice for the memory of La Barre, 
and in procuring for D'Etallondo free pardon, at least 
he never abandoned the endeavour, and he was just 
as ardent and unwearied in the twelfth year as he had 
been while his indignation was freshly kindled. He 
was more successful in the case of Bally, Count Hally 
had failed to save India from the English, had boon 
taken prisoner, and had then in a magnanimous way 
1 Comlerect, p. 124. 












numerous enemies no nau matte were spreaumg 
against his character and administration. The French 
people, infuriated at the loss of their possessions in 
India and Canada, were crying for a victim, and Daily, 
after a process tainted with every kind of illegality, 
was condemned to death by the parliament of Paris 
(17(H)) on the vague charge of abuse of authority, 
exactions, and vexations. 1 The murdered man’s son, 
known in the days of the Revolution as Lally-Tollendal, 
was joined by Voltaire in the honourable work of pro¬ 
curing revision of the proceedings; and one of the 
last crowning triumphs of Voltaire’s days was the news 
brought to him on Ins dying bed, that his long effort 
had availed. 

The death of Lully is the parallel in French history 
to the execution of Byng in the history of England, 
and, oddly enough, Voltaire was very actively occupied 
in trying to avert that, crime of our government, as 
well as the crimes of his own. He had known Byng 
when he was in England. 2 Some one told him that 
a letter from Richelieu, who had boon Byng’s opponent 
at Minorca, would he useful, and Voltaire instantly 
urged the Duke to allow him to forward a letter he 
had, stating Richelieu’s conviction of his defeated 
enemy’s bravery and good .judgment. Voltaire in¬ 
sists that this letter turned four votes on the court 


1 Martin's Hint, dc France, xv. j>p. 5C0-672, 
,J Corr. 1757. (Kuwen, Ixvi. p. 51. 
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martial . 1 Ho informs a correspondent, moreover, ol 
the fact that Byng hatl instructed his executor to 
express his deep obligation both to Voltaire and 
Richelieu . 2 Humanity is erroneously conn toil among 
commonplace virtues. If it. deserved such a place, 
there would bo loss urgent need than, alas, there is, for 
its daily exercise among us. In its pale shape of kindly 
sentiment and bland pity it is common enough, and ie 
always the portion of the cultivated. But humanity 
armed, aggressive, and alert, never slumbering and 
never wearying, moving like ancient hero over the 
land to slay monsters, is the rarest of virtues, and 
Voltaire is one of its master-types. 

His interest in public transactions in his latest 3 *ears 
was keener than ever. That fruit of Polish anarchy, 
the war between Russia and Turkey which broke out 
in 1768, excited his imagination to a pitch of great 
heat, and the despatch in the spring of 1770 of a 
squadron from Cronstadt, for the so called liberation 
of Greece, made him weep for joy. He implored 
Frederick not to leave to Catherine alone the bunion 
of so glorious a task. Superstition had had seven 
crusades; was it not a noble thing to undertake one 
crusade to drive tho barbarous Turks from the land 
of Socrates and Plato, Sophocles and Kuripidosl 
Frederick replied very sensibly that Dantzic was more 
to him than tho Pi nous, and that he is a little indif¬ 
ferent about the modern Greeks, who, if ever the arts 

1 Corr. 1756. (ISuvrcs , lxv. p. 568 ; Ixvi. pp. 1 , 19, 20, 40. 

2 (ttuvres, Ixvi. p, 5L 
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should revive among them, would he jealous to find that 
a Gaul by his Honriado had surpassed their Homer; 
that this same Gaul had beaten Sophocles, equalled 
Thucydides, and left far behind him Plato, Aristotle, 
and the whole school of the Porch which was, 
perhaps, not quite so sensibly said. 

The successes of Russia against Turkey in 1770 
roused the anxiety of Austria and Prussia, and the 
solution of what wo know as the Eastern question was 
indefinitely postponed by the device of partitioning 
Poland (Aug. 5, 1772), the alternative to the acquisi¬ 
tion of the whole of that country by Russia, the least 
civilised of the three powers. Of this memorable 
transaction Voltaire heartily approved, and ho gave 
thanks that he had lived to see ‘such glorious events/ 5 * 
He insisted, decidedly against the king’s will, that 
Frederick had devised the scheme, for he found it full 
of genius, and to all seeming he discerned none of the 
execration which the event he had just witnessed was 
destined to raise in his own* country in years to come. 
His friendship with two of the chief actors may have 
biassed his judgment; but Voltaire seldom allowed, 
indeed by the conditions of his temperament bo was 
unable to allow, personal considerations of this kind 
to obscure his penetrating sight. He may well have 
thought the partition of Poland desirable, for the 
reasons which a statesman of today may find adequate: 
the country’s hopeless political anarchy, its crushing 
material misery, the oppressive power of tho church 
1 Corn 1772. (Euwts % lxxiv. p. 30. a lb. p. 93. etc. 
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the inevitable and standing peril to Europe of the 
existence of such a centre of conflagration. It is worth 
remarking that Rousseau was much more keenly alive 
to the gravity of the event, that he protested against 
what had been done, and that his influence has been 
one of the main causes of the illogical sympathy of 
democratic Europe for one of the most pestilent of 
aristocratic governments. 

The accession of Turgot to power in 1774 stirred 
an ardent sympathy in Voltaire. Like the rest of the 
school, he looked upon this as the advent of the politi¬ 
cal messiah, 1 and he shared the extreme hopes of that 
great and virtuous man’s most sanguine lieutenants. 
He declared that a new heaven and a new earth had 
opened to him. 2 His sallies against the economists 
were forgotten, and he now entered into the famous 
controversy of the free trade in grain with all his usual 
fire. His fervour went too far for the sage minister, 
who prayed him to be somewhat less eager in alar mi ng 
uninformed prejudice. Still he insisted on hoping all 
things. 

Contemple la brillante aurore 
Qui t’annonce enfin les beaux jours. 

Un nouveau monde est pr6s d’eclore ; 

Ate disparait pour toujours. 

Vois l’auguste philosophie, 

Chez tol si long temps poursuivie, 

Dieter ses triomphantes lois. 
a * * * * 

1 See Morellet, i. pp. 147, 159, etc. 

2 (Euvres, Ixxv. p. 641. 


When it proved that one man alone, 1 qui no chcrcha 
le vrai, quo pour fairo le bien/ 2 was no match for the 
mountain torrent of ignorance, prejudice, selfishness, 
and usage, and Turgot fell from power (May 1776), 
Voltaire sank into a despair for his country, from 
which he never arose. ‘ I am as one dashed to the 
ground. Never can we console ourselves for having 
seen the golden age dawn and perish. My eyes see 
only death in front of me, now that M. Turgot is 
gone. It has fallen like a thunderbolt on my brain 
and my heart alike. The rest of my days can never 
be other than pure bitterness/* 

The visit to Paris was perhaps a falsification of this 
prophecy for a moment. In 1778, yielding either to 
the solicitations of his niece, or to a momentary desire 
to enjoy the triumph of his renown at its centre, he 
returned to the great city that he had not seen for 
nearly thirty years. His reception has been described 
over and over again. It is one of the historic events 
of the century. No great captain returning from a 
prolonged campaign of difficulty and hazard crowned 
by the most glorious victory, ever received a more 
splendid and far-resounding greeting. It was the last 
great commotion in Paris under the old regime. The 

1 0«lo Hur 1 a Phhh 4 «t lo PnWnt (1775). (Eu.vrta t xvi. p. 415. 
a Kpttre h. un Uommo (1775). (Kuxres, xvii. p. 227. 

* Corn 1770. (Kuvres % Ixxii. pp. 402, 400, 412, otc. 
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next great commotion which the historian has to 
chronicle is the over-memorable fourteenth day of 
July, eleven years later, when the Pastille fell, and a 
new order began for Franee, and new questions began 
for all Europe. 

The agitation of so much haul triumph and inces¬ 
sant acclamation proved more violent than Voltaire’s 
feeble health could resist, and ho died, probably from 
an overdose of laudanum, on the thirtieth of May 
1778. His last writing was a lino of rejoicing to the 
young Lully, that their efforts had been successful in 
procuring justice for the memory of one who had been 
put to death unjustly. How far Voltaire realised the 
nearness of vast changes we cannot tell. There is at 
least one remarkable prophecy of his, in the well- 
known letter to Ohauvelin :—* Everything that I see 
appears the throwing broadcast of the sued of a 
revolution, which must inevitably come one day, hut 
which I shall not have the pleasure of witnessing. 
The French always come late to tilings, but they do 
come at last. Light extends ho from neighbour to 
neighbour, that there will bo a splendid outburst on 
the first occasion, and then there will be a rare com¬ 
motion. The young are very happy; they will see 
fine things. 71 A less sanguine tone marks the close 
of the apologue in which Reason and Truth, her 
daughter, take a triumphant journey in France and 
elsewhere, about the time of the accession of Turgot 
1 Ah, well/ says Reason, ‘ let us enjoy these glorious 
1 April % 1764. (Kmrrat, lxviii. p. 220, 
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shallow to believe that such men as Voltaire, with 
faculty quickened and outlook widened in the high 
air to which their fame raises them, really discerned 
no more than we, who have only their uttered words 
for authority, can perceive that they discerned. Groat 
position often invests men with a second sight whose 
visions they lock up in silence, content with the work 
of the day. 

1 Elogt* hiNt«»ri«pio <i« H Rainon (or Voyago i\v h l&iaoxi) 
(XJuvrca, Is. ry 47U. 
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